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Prefc 


ace 


The  present  volume  deals  with  various  problems  that  arise  in  decid- 
ing what  is  good  or  bad,  or  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done 
— problems  that  are  familiar  in  everyday  discussions,  and  which 
range  from  idle  bits  of  gossip  about  this  or  that  man's  character  to 
prolonged  and  serious  discussions  of  international  politics.  It  has 
far  less  to  say  about  the  summum  bonum  of  the  philosophers  than 
about  the  judgments  of  the  ordinary  man  as  he  finishes  reading  the 
morning's  newspaper.  But  the  volume  is  nevertheless  concerned 
with  issues  that  belong  to  traditional  ethics,  and  issues  that  in  recent 
years  have  been  considered  central  to  ethics.  So  to  make  clear  its 
philosophical  status,  and  to  point  out  its  deliberately  limited  scope, 
I  want  to  "place"  the  volume  within  ethics  as  a  whole — as  I  can  best 
do  by  mentioning  the  three  branches  into  which  the  subject  is 
commonly  divided. 

First  there  is  "descriptive"  ethics,  which  studies  the  moral  prac- 
tices and  convictions  that  have  been  current  among  these  or  those 
peoples,  and  thus  studies  what  has  been  implicitly  or  explicitly 
considered  good,  obligatory,  etc.  At  the  present  time  this  part  of 
ethics  is  developed  less  by  philosophers  (though  philosophers  must 
of  course  study  it)  than  by  social  scientists. 

Second,  there  is  "normative"  ethics,  which  seeks  to  reach  con- 
clusions about  the  justice  of  this  or  that  law,  for  instance,  or  the 
value  of  this  or  that  type  of  conduct,  and  which  often  (though 
not  always)  attempts  to  systematize  these  conclusions  under  general 
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principles,  such  as  the  greatest  happiness  principle  of  Bentham  and 
Mill,  or  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant.  Normative  ethics 
differs  from  descriptive  ethics  in  an  obvious  way:  it  does  not  seek 
conclusions  about  what  others  have  implicitly  or  explicitly  con- 
sidered good,  etc.,  but  instead  seeks  well  founded  conclusions  thai 
are  intended  to  supplement,  back  up,  or  stand  in  opposition  to  whal 
others  have  considered  good.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  a  re 
search  worker  in  medicine  does  not  recount  what  others  have 
considered  to  be  cures  for  a  disease,  but  instead  seeks  well  foundec 
conclusions  that  supplement,  back  up,  or  stand  in  opposition  tc| 
what  others  have  considered  cures. 

Third,  there  is  a  branch  of  ethics  that  surveys  normative  ethic 
with  the  intent  of  clarifying  its  problems  and  its  terminology,  anc| 
with  the  intent,  in  particular,  of  examining  the  sorts  of  reasons  b} 
which  its  conclusions  can  be  supported.  It  is  called  "analytical"  ethics 
though  it  also  goes  under  alternative  names  such  as  "meta-j 
ethics"  and  "critical"  ethics.  Socrates  was  engaged  in  analytica 
ethics  when  he  asked,  for  instance,  whether  virtue  is  knowledge,  01 
whether  virtue,  like  knowledge,  can  be  taught.  It  is  accordingly  at 
old  branch  of  the  subject;  and  writers  on  normative  ethics  havu  a 
rarely  been  content  to  ignore  it,  simply  because  normative  ethic 
has  been  thought  to  need  the  near-logical  discipline  that  analytica 
ethics  has  sought  to  provide. 

Now  the  present  volume,  as  its  title  will  suggest,  is  concernec 
with  analytical  ethics.  It  touches  on  questions  of  descriptive  ethic 
only  in  passing.  And  it  makes  no  effort  to  answer  (as  distinct  fron 
survey)  the  questions  of  normative  ethics — withholding  answers  t( 
them  because,  in  the  interest  of  a  temporary  division  of  labor,  i; 
must  restrict  attention  to  its  selected  tasks. 

The  need  of  such  a  specialized  approach  to  ethics  is  readily  seen 
When  we  say  that  so  and  so  is  good,  etc.,  we  usually  try  to  avok 
dogmatism  by  giving  reasons  for  what  we  say,  and  in  many  casej 
we  have  a  dependable  half-knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  this 
But  we  are  not  always  aware  of  the  potential  complexity  of  th 
reasons,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  the  reasons  we  manage  to  give  cai 
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be  supplemented  by  further  reasons.  Nor  do  we  clearly  understand 
just  what  is  involved  in  saying  that  our  reasons  "justify"  our  con- 
clusions. An  analytical  study,  temporarily  letting  us  see  our  issues 
in  a  neutral  perspective,  is  needed  to  provide  us  with  something 
rather  more  than  this  sort  of  half-knowledge — doing  so  not  by 
attempting  to  give  further  support  to  some  given  conclusion,  but 
rather  by  pointing  out  what  general  kind  of  support  is  possible. 

An  unanalyzed  half-knowledge  may  have  one  of  two  effects.  It 
may  lead  us  to  an  illusory  conviction  of  having  said  the  last  word  on 
a  normative  issue,  this  conviction  being  attended  by  a  contempt 
for  those  who  fail  to  see  the  "obvious  cogency"  of  our  arguments. 
Or  it  may  lead  us,  when  controversies  attending  our  "last  word" 
eventually  become  discouraging,  to  a  growing  conviction  that 
reasoning  about  ethical  matters  is  never  really  worthwhile.  Such 
convictions  are  not  easily  dispelled;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
I  think,  that  they  spring  in  good  measure  from  ignorance,  and  from 
a  kind  of  ignorance  that  analytical  ethics  can  hope  to  correct. 

I  have  been  emphasizing  the  question,  "what  sort  of  reasons  can 
be  given  for  normative  conclusions?"  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  question  of  central  importance.  But  it  is  inseparable,  in  practice, 
from  two  other  questions,  namely,  "how,  if  at  all,  do  the  problems 
of  normative  ethics  differ  from  the  problems  of  the  sciences;"  and 
"how,  if  at  all,  do  the  key  terms  of  ethics  differ  in  meaning  from 
those  of  the  sciences  ?"  Taken  together,  these  three  questions  make 
up  the  greater  part  of  analytical  ethics ;  and  it  is  with  them  exclusively 
that  the  present  volume  is  concerned. 

Of  the  eleven  essays  that  make  up  the  volume,  ten  have  been 
previously  published,  and  apart  from  minor  changes  are  reproduced 
here  in  the  form  in  which  they  initially  appeared.  Essay  XI,  pre- 
viously unpublished,  has  been  included  partly  in  order  to  introduce 
some  needed  corrections,  and  partly  to  round  out  the  volume  and 
relate  it  to  trends  in  ethics  that  have  developed  during  the  past 
few  years. 

The  essays  are  all  closely  related  to  my  Ethics  and  Language, 
which  was  published  by  the  Yale  University  Press  in  1944.  Some  of 
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them  were  preliminary  sketches  for  that  work,  and  others  were 
attempts  to  restate  its  views  in  clearer  form.  But  the  essays  do  not 
presuppose  a  familiarity  with  Ethics  and  Language  and  can  be  con- 
sidered as  much  an  introduction  to  it  as  an  elaboration  and  defense 
of  it.  In  writing  Ethics  and  Language  I  felt  it  necessary  to  develop 
points  of  a  somewhat  technical  character  and  accordingly  addressed 
my  remarks  to  professional  philosophers.  It  is  my  hope  that  Facts 
and  Values  will  be  of  interest  not  only  to  philosophers  but  to  the 
general  reader  as  well.  It  is  a  set  of  variations,  as  it  were,  on  the 
same,  always  recognizable  theme;  and  perhaps  the  variations  will 
help  to  show  that  the  theme,  bare  though  it  may  initially  seem,  is 
rich  in  its  possibilities. 

I  list  below  the  periodicals  or  books  in  which  the  previously 
published  essays  first  appeared — the  order  being  that  in  which  they 
were  written,  and  not,  it  will  be  noted,  the  order  in  which  they  were 
published  or  occur  in  the  present  volume. 

"The  Emotive  Meaning  of  Ethical  Terms,"  Mind,  46  (1937); 
"Ethical  Judgments  and  A  voidability,"  Mind,  47  (1938);  "Per- 
suasive Definitions,"  Mind,  47  (1938);  "The  Nature  of  Ethical 
Disagreement,"  Sigma,  8-9  (1948)  [written  in  1941];  "Moore's 
Arguments  against  Certain  Forms  of  Ethical  Naturalism,"  in  The 
Philosophy  of  G.  E.  Moore,  ed.  Paul  Schilpp,  Northwestern  Uni- 1 
versity  Press,  1942;  "Some  Relations  between  Philosophy  and  the 
Study  of  Language,"  Analysis,  8  (1946)  [written  in  1943];  "Meaning 
Descriptive  and  Emotive,"  The  Philosophical  Review,  57  (1948); 
"The  Emotive  Conception  of  Ethics  and  its  Cognitive  Implica- 
tions," The  Philosophical  Review,  69  (1950) ;  "Reflections  on  John 
Dewey's  Ethics,"  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  62  (1961-62) 
[written  in  1959,  as  a  part  of  a  series  of  lectures  arranged  by  Brandeis 
University  in  honor  of  the  Dewey  Centennial];  "Relativism  and 
Nonrelativism  in  the  Theory  of  Value,"  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Association  (1961-62)  [Presidential  address  to  the 
Western  Division  of  the  Association,  May,  1962]. 

I  want  to  thank  the  various  editors  who  have  permitted  me  to 
republish  these  essays.    I  want  also  to  thank  my  colleagues  and 
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students  at  the  University  of  Michigan  for  many  stimulating  dis- 
cussions, and  in  particular  to  thank  William  Frankena,  who  read 
most  of  the  essays  when  they  were  still  in  manuscript  and  invariably 
made  helpful  suggestions.  Funds  to  aid  publication  of  this  volume 
were  provided  through  the  generosity  of  the  Ford  Foundation. 

C.L.S. 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
December  31,  1962 
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i.  The  Nature  of  Ethical  Disagreement 


When  people  disagree  about  the  value  of  something — one  saying 
that  it  is  good  or  right  and  another  that  it  is  bad  or  wrong — by  what 
methods  of  argument  or  inquiry  can  their  disagreement  be  resolved  >. 
Can  it  be  resolved  by  the  methods  of  science,  or  does  it  require 
methods  of  some  other  kind,  or  is  it  open  to  no  rational  solution 
at  all? 

The  question  must  be  clarified  before  it  can  be  answered.  And 
the  word  that  is  particularly  in  need  of  clarification,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  the  word  "disagreement." 

Let  us  begin  by  noting  that  "disagreement"  has  two  broad  senses: 
In  the  first  sense  it  refers  to  what  I  shall  call  "disagreement  in  belief." 
This  occurs  when  Mr.  A  believes  p,  when  Mr.  B  believes  not-p,  or 
something  incompatible  with  p,  and  when  neither  is  content  to  let 
the  belief  of  the  other  remain  unchallenged.  Thus  doctors  may  dis- 
agree in  belief  about  the  causes  of  an  illness;  and  friends  may 
disagree  in  belief  about  the  exact  date  on  which  they  last  met. 

In  the  second  sense  the  word  refers  to  what  I  shall  call  "disagree- 
ment in  attitude."  This  occurs  when  Mr.  A  has  a  favorable  attitude 
to  something,  when  Mr.  B  has  an  unfavorable  or  less  favorable 
attitude  to  it,  and  when  neither  is  content  to  let  the  other's  attitude 
remain  unchanged.  The  term  "attitude"  is  here  used  in  much  the 
same  sense  that  R.  B.  Perry  uses  "interest";  it  designates  any  psycho- 
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logical  disposition  of  being^or  or  against  something.  Hence  love  and 
hate  are  relatively  specific  kinds  of  attitudes,  as  are  approval  and 
disapproval,  and  so  on. 

This  second  sense  can  be  illustrated  in  this  way:  Two  men  are 
planning  to  have  dinner  together.  One  wants  to  eat  at  a  restaurant 
that  the  other  doesn't  like.  Temporarily,  then,  the  men  cannot 
"agree"  on  where  to  dine.  Their  argument  may  be  trivial,  and  per- 
haps only  half  serious ;  but  in  any  case  it  represents  a  disagreement 
in  attitude.  The  men  have  divergent  preferences  and  each  is  trying  to 
redirect  the  preference  of  the  other — though  normally,  of  course, 
each  is  willing  to  revise  his  own  preference  in  the  light  of  what  the 
other  may  say. 

Further  examples  are  readily  found.  Mrs.  Smith  wishes  to  culti- 
vate only  the  four  hundred;  Mr.  Smith  is  loyal  to  his  old  poker- 
playing  friends.  They  accordingly  disagree,  in  attitude,  about  whom 
to  invite  to  their  party.  The  progressive  mayor  wants  modern  school 
buildings  and  large  parks;  the  older  citizens  are  against  these  "new- 
fangled" ways;  so  they  disagree  on  civic  policy.  These  cases  differ 
from  the  one  about  the  restaurant  only  in  that  the  clash  of  attitudes 
is  more  serious  and  may  lead  to  more  vigorous  argument. 

The  difference  between  the  two  senses  of  "disagreement"  is 
essentially  this :  the  first  involves  an  opposition  of  beliefs,  both  of 
which  cannot  be  true,  and  the  second  involves  an  opposition  of 
attitudes,  both  of  which  cannot  be  satisfied. 

Let  us  apply  this  distinction  to  a  case  that  will  sharpen  it.  Mr.  A 
believes  that  most  voters  will  favor  a  proposed  tax  and  Mr.  B  dis- 
agrees with  him.  The  disagreement  concerns  attitudes — those  of  the 
voters — but  note  that  A  and  B  are  not  disagreeing  in  attitude.  Then- 
disagreement  is  in  belief  about  attitudes.  It  is  simply  a  special  kind  of 
disagreement  in  belief,  differing  from  disagreement  in  belief  about 
head  colds  only  with  regard  to  subject  matter.  It  implies  not  an 
opposition  of  the  actual  attitudes  of  the  speakers  but  only  of  their 
beliefs  about  certain  attitudes.  Disagreement  in  attitude,  on  the 
other  hand,  implies  that  the  very  attitudes  of  the  speakers  are 
opposed.  A  and  B  may  have  opposed  beliefs  about  attitudes  without 
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having  opposed  attitudes,  just  as  they  may  have  opposed  beliefs 
about  head  colds  without  having  opposed  head  colds.  Hence  we 
must  not,  from  the  fact  that  an  argument  is  concerned  with  attitudes, 
infer  that  it  necessarily  involves  disagreement  in  attitude. 


We  may  now  turn  more  directly  to  disagreement  about  values, 
with  particular  reference  to  normative  ethics.  When  people  argue 
about  what  is  good,  do  they  disagree  in  belief,  or  do  they  disagree 
in  attitude  ?  A  long  tradition  of  ethical  theorists  strongly  suggest, 
whether  they  always  intend  to  or  not,  that  the  disagreement  is  one 
in  belief.  Naturalistic  theorists,  for  instance,  identify  an  ethical 
judgment  with  some  sort  of  scientific  statement,  and  so  make 
normative  ethics  a  branch  of  science.  Now  a  scientific  argument 
typically  exemplifies  disagreement  in  belief,  and  if  an  ethical  argu- 
ment is  simply  a  scientific  one,  then  it  too  exemplifies  disagreement 
in  belief.  The  usual  naturalistic  theories  of  ethics  that  stress  attitudes 
— such  as  those  of  Hume,  Westermarck,  Perry,  Richards,  and  so 
many  others — stress  disagreement  in  belief  no  less  than  the  rest. 
They  imply,  of  course,  that  disagreement  about  what  is  good  is 
disagreement  in  belief  about  attitudes;  but  we  have  seen  that  that  is 
simply  one  sort  of  disagreement  in  belief,  and  by  no  means  the  same 
as  disagreement  in  attitude.  Analyses  that  stress  disagreement  in 
attitude  are  extremely  rare. 

If  ethical  arguments,  as  we  encounter  them  in  everyday  life, 
involved  disagreement  in  belief  exclusively — whether  the  beliefs 
were  about  attitudes  or  about  something  else — then  I  should  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  ordinary  sort  of  naturalistic  analysis.  Norma- 
tive judgments  could  be  taken  as  scientific  statements  and  amenable 
to  the  usual  scientific  proof.  But  a  moment's  attention  will  readily 
show  that  disagreement  in  belief  has  not  the  exclusive  role  that 
theory  has  so  repeatedly  ascribed  to  it.  It  must  be  readily  granted 
that  ethical  arguments  usually  involve  disagreement  in  belief;  but 
they  also  involve  disagreement  in  attitude.  And  the  conspicuous 
role  of  disagreement  in  attitude  is  what  we  usually  take,  whether 
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we  realize  it  or  not,  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  ethical  arguments. 
For  example: 

Suppose  that  the  representative  of  a  union  urges  that  the  wage 
level  in  a  given  company  ought  to  be  higher — that  it  is  only  right 
that  the  workers  receive  more  pay.  The  company  representative 
urges  in  reply  that  the  workers  ought  to  receive  no  more  than  they 
get.  Such  an  argument  clearly  represents  a  disagreement  in  attitude. 
The  union  is  for  higher  wages;  the  company  is  against  them,  and 
neither  is  content  to  let  the  other's  attitude  remain  unchanged.  In 
addition  to  this  disagreement  in  attitude,  of  course,  the  argument  may 
represent  no  little  disagreement  in  belief.  Perhaps  the  parties  dis- 
agree about  how  much  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  and  how  much  the 
workers  are  suffering  under  the  present  wage  scale.  Or  perhaps 
they  disagree  about  the  company's  earnings  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  company  could  raise  wages  and  still  operate  at  a  profit. 
Like  any  typical  ethical  argument,  then,  this  argument  involves 
both  disagreement  in  attitude  and  disagreement  in  belief. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  the  disagreement  in  attitude  plays 
a  unifying  and  predominating  role  in  the  argument.  This  is  so  in 
two  ways : 

In  the  first  place,  disagreement  in  attitude  determines  what  beliefs 
are  relevant  to  the  argument.  Suppose  that  the  company  affirms  that 
the  wage  scale  of  fifty  years  ago  was  far  lower  than  it  is  now.  The 
union  will  immediately  urge  that  this  contention,  even  though  true, 
is  irrelevant.  And  it  is  irrelevant  simply  because  information  about 
the  wage  level  of  fifty  years  ago,  maintained  under  totally  different 
circumstances,  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  present  attitudes  of  either 
party.  To  be  relevant,  any  belief  that  is  introduced  into  the  argu- 
ment must  be  one  that  is  likely  to  lead  one  side  or  the  other  to  have 
a  different  attitude,  and  so  reconcile  disagreement  in  attitude. 
Attitudes  are  often  functions  of  beliefs.  We  often  change  our 
attitudes  to  something  when  we  change  our  beliefs  about  it;  just 
as  a  child  ceases  to  want  to  touch  a  live  coal  when  he  comes  to 
believe  that  it  will  burn  him.  Thus  in  the  present  argument  any 
beliefs  that  are  at  all  likely  to  alter  attitudes,  such  as  those  about  the 
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increasing  cost  of  living  or  the  financial  state  of  the  company,  will 
be  considered  by  both  sides  to  be  relevant  to  the  argument.  Agree- 
ment in  belief  on  these  matters  may  lead  to  agreement  in  attitude 
toward  the  wage  scale.  But  beliefs  that  are  likely  to  alter  the 
attitudes  of  neither  side  will  be  declared  irrelevant.  They  will  have 
no  bearing  on  the  disagreement  in  attitude,  with  which  both  parties 
are  primarily  concerned. 

In  the  second  place,  ethical  argument  usually  terminates  when 
disagreement  in  attitude  terminates,  even  though  a  certain  amount 
of  disagreement  in  belief  remains.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
company  and  the  union  continue  to  disagree  in  belief  about  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  but  that  the  company,  even  so,  ends  by 
favoring  the  higher  wage  scale.  The  union  will  then  be  content  to 
end  the  argument  and  will  cease  to  press  its  point  about  living  costs. 
It  may  bring  up  that  point  again,  in  some  future  argument  of  the 
same  sort,  or  in  urging  the  righteousness  of  its  victory  to  the  news- 
paper columnists;  but  for  the  moment  the  fact  that  the  company 
has  agreed  in  attitude  is  sufficient  to  terminate  the  argument.  On 
the  other  hand:  suppose  that  both  parties  agreed  on  all  beliefs  that 
were  introduced  into  the  argument,  but  even  so  continued  to  dis- 
agree in  attitude.  In  that  case  neither  party  would  feel  that  their 
dispute  had  been  successfully  terminated.  They  might  look  for 
other  beliefs  that  could  be  introduced  into  the  argument.  They 
might  use  words  to  play  on  each  other's  emotions.  They  might 
agree  (in  attitude)  to  submit  the  case  to  arbitration,  both  feeling 
that  a  decision,  even  if  strongly  adverse  to  one  party  or  the  other, 
would  be  preferable  to  a  continued  impasse.  Or,  perhaps,  they 
might  abandon  hope  of  settling  their  dispute  by  any  peaceable 
means. 

In  many  other  cases,  of  course,  men  discuss  ethical  topics  without 
having  the  strong,  uncompromising  attitudes  that  the  present 
example  has  illustrated.  They  are  often  as  much  concerned  with  re- 
directing their  own  attitudes,  in  the  light  of  greater  knowledge,  as 
with  redirecting  the  attitudes  of  others.  And  the  attitudes  involved 
are  often  altruistic  rather  than  selfish.   Yet  the  above  example  will 
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serve,  so  long  as  that  is  understood,  to  suggest  the  nature  of  ethical 
disagreement.  Both  disagreement  in  attitude  and  disagreement  in 
belief  are  involved,  but  the  former  predominates  in  that  (i)  it 
determines  what  sort  of  disagreement  in  belief  is  relevantly  disputed 
in  a  given  ethical  argument,  and  (2)  it  determines  by  its  continued 
presence  or  its  resolution  whether  or  not  the  argument  has  been 
settled.  We  may  see  further  how  intimately  the  two  sorts  of  dis- 
agreement are  related :  since  attitudes  are  often  functions  of  beliefs, 
an  agreement  in  belief  may  lead  people,  as  a  matter  of  psychological 
fact,  to  agree  in  attitude. 


Having  discussed  disagreement,  we  may  turn  to  the  broad  ques- 
tion that  was  first  mentioned,  namely :  By  what  methods  of  argu- 
ment or  inquiry  may  disagreement  about  matters  of  value  be 
resolved  ? 

It  will  be  obvious  that  to  whatever  extent  an  argument  involves 
disagreement  in  belief,  it  is  open  to  the  usual  methods  of  the  sciences. 
If  these  methods  are  the  only  rational  methods  for  supporting  beliefs 
— as  I  believe  to  be  so,  but  cannot  now  take  time  to  discuss — then 
scientific  methods  are  the  only  rational  methods  for  resolving  the 
disagreement  in  belief  that  arguments  about  values  may  include. 

But  if  science  is  granted  an  undisputed  sway  in  reconciling  beliefs, 
it  does  not  thereby  acquire,  without  qualification,  an  undisputed 
sway  in  reconciling  attitudes.  We  have  seen  that  arguments  about 
values  include  disagreement  in  attitude,  no  less  than  disagreement  in 
belief,  and  that  in  certain  ways  the  disagreement  in  attitude  pre- 
dominates. By  what  methods  shall  the  latter  sort  of  disagreement  be 
resolved  ? 

The  methods  of  science  are  still  available  for  that  purpose,  but 
only  in  an  indirect  way.  Initially,  these  methods  have  only  to  do 
with  establishing  agreement  in  belief.  If  they  serve  further  to  estab- 
lish agreement  in  attitude,  that  will  be  due  simply  to  the  psycho- 
logical fact  that  altered  beliefs  may  cause  altered  attitudes.  Hence 
scientific  methods  are  conclusive  in  ending  arguments  about  values 
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3nly  to  the  extent  that  their  success  in  obtaining  agreement  in  belief 
will  in  turn  lead  to  agreement  in  attitude. 

In  other  words :  the  extent  to  which  scientific  methods  can  bring 
ibout  agreement  on  values  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  a  com- 
nonly  accepted  body  of  scientific  beliefs  would  cause  us  to  have  a 
:ommonly  accepted  set  of  attitudes. 

How  much  is  the  development  of  science  likely  to  achieve,  then, 
with  regard  to  values  ?  To  what  extent  would  common  beliefs  lead 
:o  common  attitudes  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  a  pardonable  enthusiasm  to 
hope  that  science  will  do  everything — to  hope  that  in  some  rosy 
future,  when  all  men  know  the  consequences  of  their  acts,  they  will 
ill  have  common  aspirations  and  live  peaceably  in  complete  moral 
iccord.  But  if  we  speak  not  from  our  enthusiastic  hopes  but  from 
3ur  present  knowledge,  the  answer  must  be  far  less  exciting.  We 
usually  do  not  know,  at  the  beginning  of  any  argument  about  values, 
whether  an  agreement  in  belief,  scientifically  established,  will  lead 
to  an  agreement  in  attitude  or  not.  It  is  logically  possible,  at  least, 
that  two  men  should  continue  to  disagree  in  attitude  even  though 
they  had  all  their  beliefs  in  common,  and  even  though  neither  had 
made  any  logical  or  inductive  error,  or  omitted  any  relevant  evi- 
dence. Differences  in  temperament,  or  in  early  training,  or  in  social 
status,  might  make  the  men  retain  different  attitudes  even  though 
both  were  possessed  of  the  complete  scientific  truth.  Whether  this 
logical  possibility  is  an  empirical  likelihood  I  shall  not  presume  to  say ; 
but  it  is  unquestionably  a  possibility  that  must  not  be  left  out  of 
account. 

To  say  that  science  can  always  settle  arguments  about  value,  we 
have  seen,  is  to  make  this  assumption:  Agreement  in  attitude  will 
always  be  consequent  upon  complete  agreement  in  belief,  and 
science  can  always  bring  about  the  latter.  Taken  as  purely  heuristic, 
this  assumption  has  its  usefulness.  It  leads  people  to  discover  the 
discrepancies  in  their  beliefs  and  to  prolong  enlightening  argument 
that  may  lead,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  commonly  accepted  beliefs 
to  commonly  accepted  attitudes.  It  leads  people  to  reconcile  their 
attitudes  in  a  rational,  permanent  way,  rather  than  by  rhapsody  or 
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exhortation.  But  the  assumption  is  nothing  more,  for  present  know- 
ledge, than  a  heuristic  maxim.  It  is  wholly  without  any  proper 
foundation  of  probability.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  scientific 
methods  cannot  be  guaranteed  the  definite  role  in  the  so-called 
normative  sciences  that  they  may  have  in  the  natural  sciences.  Apart 
from  a  heuristic  assumption  to  the  contrary,  it  is  possible  that  the 
growth  of  scientific  knowledge  may  leave  many  disputes  about 
values  permanently  unsolved.  Should  these  disputes  persist,  there  are 
nonrational  methods  for  dealing  with  them,  of  course,  such  as 
impassioned,  moving  oratory.  But  the  purely  intellectual  methods  of 
science,  and,  indeed,  all  methods  of  reasoning,  may  be  insufficient  to 
settle  disputes  about  values  even  though  they  may  greatly  help  to  do  so . 
For  the  same  reasons  I  conclude  that  normative  ethics  is  not  a 
branch  of  any  science.  It  deliberately  deals  with  a  type  of  disagree- 
ment that  science  deliberately  avoids.  Ethics  is  not  psychology,  for 
instance ;  for  although  psychologists  may,  of  course,  agree  or  dis- 
agree in  belief  about  attitudes,  they  need  not,  as  psychologists,  be 
concerned  with  whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  one  another  in 
attitude.  Insofar  as  normative  ethics  draws  from  the  sciences,  in 
order  to  change  attitudes  via  changing  people's  beliefs,  it  draws  from 
all  the  sciences;  but  a  moralist's  peculiar  aim — that  of  redirecting 
attitudes — is  a  type  of  activity,  rather  than  knowledge,  and  falls 
within  no  science.  Science  may  study  that  activity  and  may  help 
indirectly  to  forward  it;  but  is  not  identical  with  that  activity. 


I  can  take  only  a  brief  space  to  explain  why  the  ethical  terms,  such 
as  "good,"  "wrong,"  "ought,"  and  so  on,  are  so  habitually  used  to 
deal  with  disagreement  in  attitude.  On  account  of  their  repeated 
occurrence  in  emotional  situations  they  have  acquired  a  strong 
emotive  meaning.  This  emotive  meaning  makes  them  serviceable  in 
initiating  changes  in  a  hearer's  attitudes.  Sheer  emotive  impact  is  not 
likely,  under  many  circumstances,  to  change  attitudes  in  any  per- 
manent way;  but  it  begins  a  process  that  can  then  be  supported  by 
other  means. 
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There  is  no  occasion  for  saying  that  the  meaning  of  ethical  terms 
is  purely  emotive,  like  that  of  "alas"  or  "hurrah."  We  have  seen  that 
ethical  arguments  include  many  expressions  of  belief,  and  the  rough 
rules  of  ordinary  language  permit  us  to  say  that  some  of  these 
beliefs  are  expressed  by  an  ethical  judgment  itself.  But  the  beliefs 
so  expressed  are  by  no  means  always  the  same.  Ethical  terms  are 
notable  for  their  ambiguity,  and  opponents  in  an  argument  may  use 
them  in  different  senses.  Sometimes  this  leads  to  artificial  issues, 
but  it  usually  does  not.  So  long  as  one  person  says  "this  is  good" 
with  emotive  praise,  and  another  says  "no,  it  is  bad,"  with  emotive 
condemnation,  a  disagreement  in  attitude  is  manifest.  Whether  or 
not  the  beliefs  that  these  statements  express  are  logically  incompatible 
may  not  be  discovered  until  later  in  the  argument ;  but  even  if  they 
are  actually  compatible,  disagreement  in  attitude  will  be  preserved 
by  emotive  meaning ;  and  this  disagreement,  so  central  to  ethics,  may 
lead  to  an  argument  that  is  certainly  not  artificial  in  its  issues  so  long 
as  it  is  taken  for  what  it  is. 

The  many  theorists  who  have  refused  to  identify  ethical  state- 
ments with  scientific  ones  have  much  to  be  said  in  their  favor.  They 
have  seen  that  ethical  judgments  mold  or  alter  attitudes,  rather  than 
describe  them,  and  they  have  seen  that  ethical  judgments  can  be 
guaranteed  no  definitive  scientific  support.  But  one  need  not  on 
that  account  provide  ethics  with  any  extramundane,  sui  generis 
subject  matter.  The  distinguishing  features  of  an  ethical  judgment  can 
be  preserved  by  a  recognition  of  emotive  meaning  and  disagreement 
in  attitude,  rather  than  by  some  nonnatural  quality — and  with  far 
greater  intelligibility.  If  a  unique  subject  matter  is  postulated,  as  it 
usually  is,  to  preserve  the  important  distinction  between  norma- 
tive ethics  and  science,  it  serves  no  purpose  that  is  not  served  by  the 
very  simple  analysis  I  have  here  suggested.  Unless  nonnatural 
qualities  can  be  defended  by  positive  arguments,  rather  than  as  an 
"only  resort"  from  the  acknowledged  weakness  of  ordinary  forms 
of  naturalism,  they  would  seem  nothing  more  than  the  invisible 
shadows  cast  by  emotive  meaning. 


II.  The  Emotive  Meaning  of  Ethical 
Terms 


Ethical  questions  first  arise  in  the  form  "is  so  and  so  good  ?"  or  "is 
this  alternative  better  than  that  ?"  These  questions  are  difficult  partly 
because  we  don't  quite  know  what  we  are  seeking.  We  are  asking, 
"is  there  a  needle  in  the  haystack?"  without  even  knowing  just 
what  a  needle  is.  So  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  examine  the  questions 
themselves.  We  must  try  to  make  them  clearer,  either  by  defining 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  expressed  or  by  any  other  method  that 
is  available. 

The  present  essay  is  concerned  wholly  with  this  preliminary  step 
of  making  ethical  questions  clear.  In  order  to  help  answer  the  ques- 
tion "is  X  good?"  we  must  substitute  for  it  a  question  that  is  free 
from  ambiguity  and  confusion. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  substituting  a  clearer  question  we  must  not 
introduce  some  utterly  different  kind  of  question.  It  won't  do  (to 
take  an  extreme  instance  of  a  prevalent  fallacy)  to  substitute  for  "is 
X  good  ?"  the  question  "is  X  pink  with  yellow  trimmings  ?"  and 
then  point  out  how  easy  the  question  really  is.  This  would  beg  the 
original  question,  not  help  answer  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  expect  the  substituted  question  to  be  strictly  "identical"  with 
the  original  one.  The  original  question  may  embody  hypostatiza- 
tion,  anthropomorphism,  vagueness,  and  all  the  other  ills  to  which 
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our  ordinary  discourse  is  subject.  If  our  substituted  question  is  to 
be  clearer  it  must  remove  these  ills.  The  questions  will  be  identi- 
cal only  in  the  sense  that  a  child  is  identical  with  the  man  he  later 
becomes.  Hence  we  must  not  demand  that  the  substitution  strike 
us,  on  immediate  introspection,  as  making  no  change  in  meaning. 

Just  how,  then,  must  the  substituted  question  be  related  to  the 
original?  Let  us  assume  (inaccurately)  that  it  must  result  from  re- 
placing "good"  by  some  set  of  terms  that  define  it.  The  question 
then  resolves  itself  to  this :  How  must  the  defined  meaning  of  "good" 
be  related  to  its  original  meaning ; 

I  answer  that  it  must  be  relevant.  A  defined  meaning  will  be 
called  "relevant"  to  the  original  meaning  under  these  circumstances : 
Those  who  have  understood  the  definition  must  be  able  to  say  all 
that  they  then  want  to  say  by  using  the  term  in  the  defined  way. 
They  must  never  have  occasion  to  use  the  term  in  the  old,  unclear 
sense.  (If  a  person  did  have  to  go  on  using  the  word  in  the  old  sense, 
then  to  this  extent  his  meaning  would  not  be  clarified  and  the 
philosophical  task  would  not  be  completed.)  It  frequently  happens 
that  a  word  is  used  so  confusedly  and  ambiguously  that  we  must 
give  it  several  defined  meanings,  rather  than  one.  In  this  case  only 
the  whole  set  of  defined  meanings  will  be  called  "relevant,"  and  any 
one  of  them  will  be  called  "partially  relevant."  This  is  not  a  rigorous 
treatment  of  relevance,  by  any  means,  but  it  will  serve  for  the  present 
purposes. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  particular  task — that  of  giving  a  relevant 
definition  of  "good."  Let  us  first  examine  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  others  have  attempted  to  do  this. 

The  word  "good"  has  often  been  defined  in  terms  of  approval,  or 
similar  psychological  attitudes.  We  may  take  as  typical  examples: 
"good"  means  desired  by  me  (Hobbes);  and  "good"  means  approved 
by  most  people  (Hume,  in  effect).1   It  will  be  convenient  to  refer  to 

1.  The  definition  ascribed  to  Hume  is  oversimplified,  but  not,  I  think,  in  a  way 
that  weakens  the  force  of  the  observations  that  I  am  about  to  make.  Perhaps  the  same 
should  be  said  of  Hobbes. 

A  more  accurate  account  of  Hume's  Ethics  is  given  in  Ethics  and  Language  (New 
Haven,  1944).  PP-  273-76. 
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definitions  of  this  sort  as  "interest  theories,"  following  R.  B.  Perry, 
although  neither  "interest"  nor  "theory"  is  used  in  the  most  usual 
way.2 

Are  definitions  of  this  sort  relevant  ? 

It  is  idle  to  deny  their  partial  relevance.  The  most  superficial  inquiry 
will  reveal  that  "good"  is  exceedingly  ambiguous.  To  maintain  that 
"good"  is  never  used  in  Hobbes'  sense,  and  never  in  Hume's,  is 
only  to  manifest  an  insensitivity  to  the  complexities  of  language. 
We  must  recognize,  perhaps,  not  only  these  senses,  but  a  variety  of 
similar  ones,  differing  both  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  interest  in 
question  and  with  regard  to  the  people  who  are  said  to  have  the 
interest. 

But  that  is  a  minor  matter.  The  essential  question  is  not  whether 
interest  theories  are  partially  relevant,  but  whether  they  are  wholly 
relevant.  This  is  the  only  point  for  intelligent  dispute.  Briefly: 
Granted  that  some  senses  of  "good"  may  relevantly  be  defined  in 
terms  of  interest,  is  there  some  other  sense  which  is  not  relevantly  so 
defined?  We  must  give  this  question  careful  attention.  For  it  is 
quite  possible  that  when  philosophers  (and  many  others)  have 
found  the  question  "is  X  good?"  so  difficult,  they  have  been  grasp- 
ing for  this  other  sense  of  "good"  and  not  any  sense  relevantly 
defined  in  terms  of  interest.  If  we  insist  on  defining  "good"  in 
terms  of  interest,  and  answer  the  question  when  thus  interpreted, 
we  may  be  begging  their  question  entirely.  Of  course  this  other 
sense  of  "good"  may  not  exist,  or  it  may  be  a  complete  confusion; 
but  that  is  what  we  must  discover. 

Now  many  have  maintained  that  interest  theores  are  far  from  being 
completely  relevant.   They  have  argued  that  such  theories  neglect 

2.  In  General  Theory  of  Value  (New  York,  1926)  Perry  used  "interest"  to  refer  to 
any  sort  of  favoring  or  disfavoring,  or  any  sort  of  disposition  to  be  for  or  against 
something.  And  he  used  "theory"  where  he  might,  alternatively,  have  used  "proposed 
definition,"  or  "proposed  analysis  of  a  common  sense  meaning." 

In  most  of  the  (chronologically)  later  essays  in  the  present  volume  the  term  "interest" 
systematically  gives  place  to  the  term  "attitude."  The  purpose  of  the  change  was  solely 
to  provide  a  more  transparent  terminology:  it  was  not  intended  to  repudiate  Perry's 
conception  of  interest. 
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the  very  sense  of  "good"  that  is  most  typical  of  ethics.  And 
certainly,  their  arguments  are  not  without  plausibility. 

Only — what  is  this  typical  sense  of  "good"  ?  The  answers  have 
been  so  vague  and  so  beset  with  difficulties  that  one  can  scarcely 
determine. 

There  are  certain  requirements,  however,  with  which  the  typical 
sense  has  been  expected  to  comply — requirements  which  appeal 
strongly  to  our  common  sense.  It  will  be  helpful  to  summarize 
these,  showing  how  they  exclude  the  interest  theories : 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  able  sensibly  to  disagree  about  whether 
something  is  "good."  This  condition  rules  out  Hobbes'  definition. 
For  consider  the  following  argument:  "This  is  good."  "That  isn't 
so;  it's  not  good."  As  translated  by  Hobbes,  this  becomes:  "I  desire 
this."  "That  isn't  so,  for  J  don't."  The  speakers  are  not  contradict- 
ing one  another,  and  think  they  are  only  because  of  an  elementary 
confusion  in  the  use  of  pronouns.  The  definition,  "good"  means 
desired  by  my  community,  is  also  excluded,  for  how  could  people 
from  different  communities  disagree  >.3 

In  the  second  place,  "goodness"  must  have,  so  to  speak,  a  mag- 
netism. A  person  who  recognizes  X  to  be  "good"  must  ipso  facto 
acquire  a  stronger  tendency  to  act  in  its  favor  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  had.  This  rules  out  the  Humian  type  of  definition.  For 
according  to  Hume,  to  recognize  that  something  is  "good"  is  simply 
to  recognize  that  the  majority  approve  of  it.  Clearly,  a  man  may  see 
that  the  majority  approve  of  X  without  having,  himself,  a  stronger 
tendency  to  favor  it.  This  requirement  excludes  any  attempt  to  define 
"good"  in  terms  of  the  interest  of  people  other  than  the  speaker.4 

In  the  third  place,  the  "goodness"  of  anything  must  not  be  veri- 
fiable solely  by  use  of  the  scientific  method.  "Ethics  must  not  be 
psychology."  This  restriction  rules  out  all  of  the  traditional  interest 
theories  without  exception.  It  is  so  sweeping  a  restriction  that  we 
must  examine  its  plausibility.  What  are  the  methodological  implica- 
tions of  interest  theories  which  are  here  rejected? 

3.  See  G.  E.  Moore,  Philosophical  Studies  (New  York,  1922),  pp.  332-34. 

4.  See  G.  C.  Field,  Moral  Theory  (London,  1921)  pp.  52,  56-57. 
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According  to  Hobbes'  definition  a  person  can  prove  his  ethical 
judgments  with  finality  by  showing  that  he  is  not  making  an 
introspective  error  about  his  desires.  According  to  Hume's  definition 
one  may  prove  ethical  judgments  (roughly  speaking)  by  taking  a 
vote.  This  use  of  the  empirical  method,  at  any  rate,  seems  highly 
remote  from  what  we  usually  accept  as  proof  and  reflects  on  the 
complete  relevance  of  the  definitions  that  imply  it. 

But  are  there  not  more  complicated  interest  theories  that  are 
immune  from  such  methodological  implications  ?  No,  for  the  same 
factors  appear ;  they  are  only  put  off  for  a  while.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  definition:  "X  is  good"  means  most  people  would 
approve  ofX  if  they  knew  its  nature  and  consequences.  How,  according 
to  this  definition,  could  we  prove  that  a  certain  X  was  good  ?  We 
should  first  have  to  find  out,  empirically,  just  what  X  was  like  and 
what  its  consequences  would  be.  To  this  extent  the  empirical 
method  as  required  by  the  definition  seems  beyond  intelligent  objec- 
tion. But  what  remains  ?  We  should  next  have  to  discover  whether 
most  people  would  approve  of  the  sort  of  thing  we  had  discovered 
X  to  be.  This  could  not  be  determined  by  popular  vote — but  only 
because  it  would  be  too  difficult  to  explain  to  the  voters,  before- 
hand, what  the  nature  and  consequences  of  X  really  were.  Apart 
from  this,  voting  would  be  a  pertinent  method.  We  are  again 
reduced  to  counting  noses  as  a  perfectly  final  appeal. 

Now  we  need  not  scorn  voting  entirely.  A  man  who  rejected 
interest  theories  as  irrelevant  might  readily  make  the  following 
statement:  "If  I  believed  that  X  would  be  approved  by  the  majority, 
when  they  knew  all  about  it,  I  should  be  strongly  led  to  say  that  X 
was  good."  But  he  would  continue:  "Need  I  say  that  X  was  good, 
under  the  circumstances  ?  Wouldn't  my  acceptance  of  the  alleged 
'final  proof  result  simply  from  my  being  democratic  ?  What  about 
the  more  aristocratic  people?  They  would  simply  say  that  the 
approval  of  most  people,  even  when  they  knew  all  about  the  object 
of  their  approval,  simply  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  goodness  of 
anything,  and  they  would  probably  add  a  few  remarks  about  the 
low  state  of  people's  interests."   It  would  indeed  seem,  from  these 
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considerations,  that  the  definition  we  have  been  considering  has 
presupposed  democratic  ideals  from  the  start;  it  has  dressed  up 
democratic  propaganda  in  the  guise  of  a  definition. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  empirical  method,  as  implied  by  interest 
theories  and  others,  may  be  shown  unacceptable  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  G.  E.  Moore's  familiar  objection  about  the  open 
question  is  chiefly  pertinent  in  this  regard.  No  matter  what  set  of 
scientifically  knowable  properties  a  thing  may  have  (says  Moore,  in 
effect),  you  will  find,  on  careful  introspection,  that  it  is  an  open 
question  to  ask  whether  anything  having  these  properties  is  good.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  recurrent  question  is  a  totally  confused 
one,  or  that  it  seems  open  only  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  "good." 
Rather,  we  must  be  using  some  sense  of  "good"  which  is  not  defin- 
able, relevantly,  in  terms  of  anything  scientifically  knowable.  That 
is,  the  scientific  method  is  not  sufficient  for  ethics.5 

These,  then,  are  the  requirements  with  which  the  "typical"  sense 
of  "good"  is  expected  to  comply:  (1)  goodness  must  be  a  topic  for 
intelligent  disagreement;  (2)  it  must  be  "magnetic";  and  (3)  it  must 
not  be  discoverable  solely  through  the  scientific  method. 


I  can  now  turn  to  my  proposed  analysis  of  ethical  judgments. 
First  let  me  present  my  position  dogmatically,  showing  to  what 
extent  I  vary  from  tradition. 

I  believe  that  the  three  requirements  given  above  are  perfectly 
sensible,  that  there  is  some  one  sense  of  "good"  which  satisfies  all 
three  requirements,  and  that  no  traditional  interest  theory  satisfies 
them  all.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  "good"  must  be  explained  in 
terms  of  a  Platonic  Idea,  or  of  a  categorical  imperative,  or  of  a 
unique,  unanalyzable  property.  On  the  contrary,  the  three  require- 
ments can  be  met  by  a  kind  of  interest  theory.  But  we  must  give  up  a 
presupposition  that  all  the  traditional  interest  theories  have  made. 

5.  See  G.  E.  Moore,  Principia  Ethica  (Cambridge,  1903I,  ch.  1.  I  am  simply  trying 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  Moore's  objection  and  not  the  exact  form  of  it. 
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Traditional  interest  theories  hold  that  ethical  statements  are 
descriptive  of  the  existing  state  of  interests — that  they  simply  give 
information  about  interests.  (More  accurately,  ethical  judgments  are 
said  to  describe  what  the  state  of  interests  is,  was,  or  will  be,  or  to 
indicate  what  the  state  of  interests  would  be  under  specified  circum- 
stances.) It  is  this  emphasis  on  description,  on  information,  which 
leads  to  their  incomplete  relevance.  Doubtless  there  is  always  some  j 
element  of  description  in  ethical  judgments,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
all.  Their  major  use  is  not  to  indicate  facts  but  to  create  an  influence. 
Instead  of  merely  describing  people's  interests  they  change  or  intensify 
them.  They  recommend  an  interest  in  an  object,  rather  than  state  I 
that  the  interest  already  exists. 

For  instance:  When  you  tell  a  man  that  he  ought  not  to  steal, 
your  object  is  not  merely  to  let  him  know  that  people  disapprove 
of  stealing.  You  are  attemping,  rather,  to  get  him  to  disapprove  of 
it.  Your  ethical  judgment  has  a  quasi-imperative  force  which, 
operating  through  suggestion  and  intensified  by  your  tone  of  voice, 
readily  permits  you  to  begin  to  influence,  to  modify,  his  interests.  If 
in  the  end  you  do  not  succeed  in  getting  him  to  disapprove  of  steal- 
ing, you  will  feel  that  you  have  failed  to  convince  him  that  stealing 
is  wrong.  You  will  continue  to  feel  this,  even  though  he  fully 
acknowledges  that  you  disapprove  of  it  and  that  almost  everyone 
else  does.  When  you  point  out  to  him  the  consequences  of  his 
actions — consequences  which  you  suspect  he  already  disapproves  of 
— these  reasons  which  support  your  ethical  judgment  are  simply  a 
means  of  facilitating  your  influence.  If  you  think  you  can  change  his 
interests  by  making  vivid  to  him  how  others  will  disapprove  of 
him,  you  will  do  so,  otherwise  not.  So  the  consideration  about 
other  people's  interest  is  just  an  additional  means  you  may  employ 
in  order  to  move  him  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  ethical  judgment  itself. 
Your  ethical  judgment  does  not  merely  describe  interests  to  him, 
it  directs  his  very  interests.  The  difference  between  the  traditional 
interest  theories  and  my  view  is  like  the  difference  between  describing 
a  desert  and  irrigating  it. 

Another  example :  A  munitions  maker  declares  that  war  is  a  good 
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thing.  If  he  merely  meant  that  he  approved  of  it,  he  would  not  have 
to  insist  so  strongly  nor  grow  so  excited  in  his  argument.  People 
Would  be  quite  easily  convinced  that  he  approved  of  it.  If  he 
merely  meant  that  most  people  approved  of  war,  or  that  most 
people  would  approve  of  it  if  they  knew  the  consequences,  he  would 
Jiave  to  yield  his  point  if  it  were  proved  that  his  was  not  so.  But  he 
would  not  do  this,  nor  does  consistency  require  it.  He  is  not  describing 
j:he  state  of  people's  approval;  he  is  trying  to  change  it  by  his  influ- 
bnce.  If  he  found  that  few  people  approved  of  war,  he  might  insist 
ill  the  more  strongly  that  it  was  good,  for  there  would  be  more 
changing  to  be  done. 

This  example  illustrates  how  "good"  may  be  used  for  what  most 
:>f  us  would  call  bad  purposes.  Such  cases  are  as  pertinent  as  any 
others.  I  am  not  indicating  the  good  way  of  using  "good."  I  am  not 
nfluencing  people  but  am  describing  the  way  this  influence  some- 
imes  goes  on.  If  the  reader  wishes  to  say  that  the  munitions  maker's 
nfluence  is  bad — that  is,  if  the  reader  wishes  to  awaken  people's 
disapproval  of  the  man,  and  to  make  him  disapprove  of  his  own 
ictions — I  should  at  another  time  be  willing  to  join  in  this  under- 
aking.  But  this  is  not  the  present  concern.  I  am  not  using  ethical 
:erms  but  am  indicating  how  they  are  used.  The  munitions  maker,  in 
lis  use  of  "good,"  illustrates  the  persuasive  character  of  the  word  just 
is  well  as  does  the  unselfish  man  who,  eager  to  encourage  in  each  of 
is  a  desire  for  the  happiness  of  all,  contends  that  the  supreme  good 

peace. 

Thus  ethical  terms  are  instruments  used  in  the  complicated  inter- 
slay  and  readjustment  of  human  interests.  This  can  be  seen  plainly 
rom  more  general  observations.  People  from  widely  separated 
communities  have  different  moral  attitudes.  Why?  To  a  great 
Jxtent  because  they  have  been  subject  to  different  social  influences. 
Mow  clearly  this  influence  does  not  operate  through  sticks  and  stones 
done;  words  play  a  great  part.  People  praise  one  another  to  en- 
ourage  certain  inclinations  and  blame  one  another  to  discourage 
others.  Those  of  forceful  personalities  issue  commands  which 
weaker  people,  for  complicated  instinctive  reasons,  find  it  difficult  to 
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disobey,  quite  apart  from  fears  of  consequences.  Further  influence  i 
brought  to  bear  by  writers  and  orators.  Thus  social  influence  i 
exerted,  to  an  enormous  extent,  by  means  that  have  nothing  to  dc 
with  physical  force  or  material  reward.  The  ethical  terms  facilitate 
such  influence.  Being  suited  for  use  in  suggestion,  they  are  a  mean 
by  which  men's  attitudes  may  be  led  this  way  or  that.  The  reason 
then,  that  we  fmd  a  greater  similarity  in  the  moral  attitudes  of  on 
community  than  in  those  of  different  communities  is  largely  this 
ethical  judgments  propagate  themselves.  One  man  says  "this  i 
good" ;  this  may  influence  the  approval  of  another  person,  wh( 
then  makes  the  same  ethical  judgment,  which  in  turn  influence 
another  person,  and  so  on.  In  the  end,  by  a  process  of  mutua 
influence,  people  take  up  more  or  less  the  same  attitudes 
Between  people  of  widely  separated  communities,  of  course,  th< 
influence  is  less  strong;  hence  different  communities  have  differen 
attitudes. 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  my  point  o 
view.  We  must  now  go  into  more  detail.  There  are  several  que* 
tions  which  must  be  answered :  How  does  an  ethical  sentence  acquir< 
its  power  of  influencing  people — why  is  it  suited  to  suggestion 
Again,  what  has  this  influence  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  ethica 
terms  >  And  finally,  do  these  considerations  really  lead  us  to  a  sensi 
of  "good"  which  meets  the  requirements  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section  ? 

Let  us  deal  first  with  the  question  about  meaning.  This  is  far  fron 
an  easy  question,  so  we  must  enter  into  a  preHminary  inquiry  abou 
meaning  in  general.  Although  a  seeming  digression  this  will  prov 
indispensable. 


Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  different  purposes  which  lead  u 
to  use  language.  On  the  one  hand  we  use  words  (as  in  science)  t< 
record,  clarify,  and  communicate  beliefs.  On  the  other  hand  we  us< 
words  to  give  vent  to  our  feelings  (interjections),  or  to  create  mood] 
(poetry),  or  to  incite  people  to  actions  or  attitudes  (oratory). 
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The  first  use  of  words  I  shall  call  "descriptive,"  the  second, 


/dynamic."  Note  that  the  distinction  depends  solely  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  speaker. 

i\  When  a  person  says  "hydrogen  is  the  lightest  known  gas,"  his 
J  >urpose  may  be  simply  to  lead  the  hearer  to  believe  this,  or  to  believe 
lhat  the  speaker  believes  it.  In  that  case  the  words  are  used  descrip- 
ively.  When  a  person  cuts  himself  and  says  "damn,"  his  purpose  is 
lot  ordinarily  to  record,  clarify,  or  communicate  any  belief.  The 
vord  is  used  dynamically.  The  two  ways  of  using  words,  however, 
ire  by  no  means  mutually  exclusive.  This  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
chat  our  purposes  are  often  complex.  Thus  when  one  says  "I  want 
fou  to  close  the  door,"  part  of  his  purpose,  ordinarily,  is  to  lead  the 
iiearer  to  believe  that  he  has  this  want.  To  that  extent  the  words 
ire  used  descriptively.  But  the  major  part  of  one's  purpose  is  to 
iead  the  hearer  to  satisfy  the  want.  To  that  extent  the  words  are 
ised  dynamically. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  same  sentence  may  have  a 
lynamic  use  on  one  occasion  and  not  on  another,  and  that  it  may 
pave  different  dynamic  uses  on  different  occasions.  For  instance :  A 
nan  says  to  a  visiting  neighbor,  "I  am  loaded  down  with  work." 
His  purpose  may  be  to  let  the  neighbor  know  how  life  is  going  with 
.lim.  This  would  not  be  a  dynamic  use  of  words.  He  may  make  the 
remark,  however,  in  order  to  drop  a  hint.  This  would  be  dynamic 
usage  (as  well  as  descriptive).  Again,  he  may  make  the  remark  to 
irouse  the  neighbor's  sympathy.  This  would  be  a  different  dynamic 
usage  from  that  of  hinting. 

1  Or  again,  when  we  say  to  a  man,  "of  course  you  won't  make 
those  mistakes  any  more,"  we  may  simply  be  making  a  prediction. 
But  we  are  more  likely  to  be  using  "suggestion,"  in  order  to  en- 
tourage him  and  hence  keep  him  from  making  mistakes.  The  first 
use  would  be  descriptive,  the  second,  mainly  dynamic. 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  clear  that  we  can  not  determine 
whether  words  are  used  dynamically  or  not  merely  by  reading  the 
dictionary — even  assuming  that  everyone  is  faithful  to  dictionary 
meanings.    Indeed,  to  know  whether  a  person  is  using  a  word 
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dynamically  we  must  note  his  tone  of  voice,  his  gestures,  the  general 
circumstances  under  which  he  is  speaking,  and  so  on. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  an  important  question:  What  has  the 
dynamic  use  of  words  to  do  with  their  meaning  ?  One  thing  is  clean 
— we  must  not  define  "meaning"  in  a  way  that  would  make  meaning 
vary  with  dynamic  usage.  If  we  did,  we  should  have  no  use  for  the 
term.  All  that  we  could  say  about  such  "meaning"  would  be  that  it 
is  very  complicated  and  subject  to  constant  change.  So  we  must 
certainly  distinguish  between  the  dynamic  use  of  words  and  their 
meaning. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  we  must  define  "meaning"  in 
some  nonpsychological  fashion.  We  must  simply  restrict  the  psycho-l 
logical  field.  Instead  of  identifying  meaning  with  all  the  psycho- 
logical causes  and  effects  that  attend  a  word's  utterance,  we  must 
identify  it  with  those  that  it  has  a  tendency  (causal  property,  dis- 
positional property)  to  be  connected  with.  The  tendency  must  be' 
of  a  particular  kind,  moreover.  It  must  exist  for  all  who  speak  the! 
language;  it  must  be  persistent  and  must  be  realizable  more  or  less 
independently  of  determinate  circumstances  attending  the  word's, 
utterance.  There  will  be  further  restrictions  dealing  with  the  inter-| 
relations  of  word  in  different  contexts.  Moreover,  we  must  include,1 
under  the  psychological  responses  which  the  words  tend  to  produce, 
not  only  immediately  introspectable  experiences  but  dispositions  to 
react  in  a  given  way  with  appropriate  stimuli.  I  hope  to  go  into 
these  matters  in  a  subsequent  essay.6  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  I  think! 
"meaning"  may  be  thus  defined  in  a  way  to  include  "propositionai") 
meaning  as  an  important  kind. 

The  definition  will  readily  permit  a  distinction  between  meaning! 
and  dynamic  use.  For  when  words  are  accompanied  by  dynamic, 
purposes,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  tend  to  be  accompanied  by  them; 


6.  The  "subsequent  essay"  became,  instead,  Chapter  3  of  Ethics  and  Language,  which 
among  other  points  defends  those  that  follow: 

(1)  When  used  in  a  generic  sense  that  emphasizes  what  C.  W.  Morris  calls  the 
pragmatic  aspects  of  language,  the  term  "meaning"  designates  a  tendency  of  words  I 
express  or  evoke  states  of  mind  in  the  people  who  use  the  words.  The  tendency  is  o^ 
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in  the  way  mentioned  above.  E.g.  there  need  be  no  tendency  re- 
ilizable  more  or  less  independently  of  the  determinate  circumstances 
ander  which  the  words  are  uttered. 

There  will  be  a  kind  of  meaning,  however,  in  the  sense  above 
iefmed,  which  has  an  intimate  relation  to  dynamic  usage.  I  refer 
:o  "emotive"  meaning  (in  a  sense  roughly  like  that  employed  by 
Dgden  and  Richards).7  The  emotive  meaning  of  a  word  is  a 
:endency  of  a  word,  arising  through  the  history  of  its  usage,  to 
produce  (result  from)  affective  responses  in  people.  It  is  the  imme- 
liate  aura  of  feeling  which  hovers  about  a  word.8   Such  tendencies 

0  produce  affective  responses  cling  to  words  very  tenaciously.  It 
vould  be  difficult,  for  instance,  to  express  merriment  by  using  the 
nterjection   "alas."     Because  of  the   persistence   of  such  affective 

special  kind,  however,  and  many  qualifications  are  needed  (including  some  that  bear 
in  syntax)  to  specify  its  nature. 

(2)  When  the  states  of  mind  in  question  are  cognitive,  the  meaning  can  con- 
•eniently  be  called  descriptive;  and  when  they  are  feelings,  emotions,  or  attitudes,  the 
leanings  can  conveniently  be  called  emotive. 

(3)  The  states  of  mind  (in  a  rough  and  tentative  sense  of  that  term)  are  normally 
uite  complicated.  They  are  not  necessarily  images  or  feelings  but  may  in  their  turn 
■e  further  tendencies — tendencies  to  respond  to  various  stimuli  that  may  subsequently 
rise.  A  word  may  have  a  constant  meaning,  accordingly,  even  though  it  is  accom- 
anied,  at  various  times  that  it  is  used,  by  different  images  or  feelings. 

(4)  Emotive  meaning  is  sometimes  more  than  a  by-product  of  descriptive  meaning. 
Vhen  a  term  has  both  sorts  of  meaning,  for  example,  a  change  in  its  descriptive  mean- 
lg  may  not  be  attended  by  a  change  in  emotive  meaning. 

(5)  When  a  speaker's  use  of  emotive  terms  evokes  an  attitude  in  a  hearer  (as  it 
ometimes  may  not,  since  it  has  only  a  tendency  to  do  so),  it  must  not  be  conceived  as 
lerely  adding  to  the  hearer's  attitude  in  the  way  that  a  spark  might  add  its  heat  to  the 
tmosphere.   For  a  more  appropriate  analogy,  in  many  cases,  we  must  think  rather  of 

spark  that  ignites  tinder. 

7.  See  C.  K.  Ogden  and  I.  A.  Richards,  The  Meaning  of  Meaning  (2nd  ed.  London, 
£27).  On  p.  125  there  is  a  passage  on  ethics  which  is  the  source  of  the  ideas  embodied 

1  this  essay. 

8.  In  Ethics  and  Language  the  phrase  "aura  of  feeling"  was  expressly  repudiated.  If 
le  present  essay  had  been  more  successful  in  anticipating  the  analysis  given  in  that 
iter  work,  it  would  have  introduced  the  notion  of  emotive  meaning  in  some  such 
fay  as  this: 

The  emotive  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  is  a  strong  and  persistent  tendency,  built 
p  in  the  course  of  linguistic  history,  to  give  direct  expression  (quasi-interjectionally) 
)  certain  of  the  speaker's  feelings  or  emotions  or  attitudes;  and  it  is  also  a  tendency  to 
/oke  (quasi-imperatively)  corresponding  feelings,  emotions,  or  attitudes  in  those  to 
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tendencies  (among  other  reasons)  it  becomes  feasible  to  classify! 
them  as  "meanings." 

Just  what  is  the  relation  between  emotive  meaning  and  the 
dynamic  use  of  words?  Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  that  a 
man  tells  his  hostess,  at  the  end  of  a  party,  that  he  thoroughly  enjoyed 
himself,  and  suppose  that  he  was  in  fact  bored.  If  we  consider  his 
remark  an  innocent  one,  are  we  likely  to  remind  him,  later,  that  he 
"lied"  to  his  hostess?  Obviously  not,  or  at  least,  not  without  a 
broad  smile;  for  although  he  told  her  something  that  he  believed 
to  be  false,  and  with  the  intent  of  making  her  believe  that  it  was 
true — those  being  the  ordinary  earmarks  of  a  lie — the  expression, 
"you  lied  to  her,"  would  be  emotively  too  strong  for  our  purposes. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  reproach,  even  if  we  intended  it  not  to  be  a 
reproach.  So  it  will  be  evident  that  such  words  as  "lied"  (and 
many  parallel  examples  could  be  cited)  become  suited,  on  account 
of  their  emotive  meaning,  to  a  certain  kind  of  dynamic  use — so 
well  suited,  in  fact,  that  the  hearer  is  likely  to  be  misled  when  we 
use  them  in  any  other  way.  The  more  pronounced  a  word's  emotive 
meaning  is,  the  less  likely  people  are  to  use  it  purely  descriptively. 
Some  words  are  suited  to  encourage  people,  some  to  discourage 
them,  some  to  quiet  them,  and  so  on. 

Even  in  these  cases,  of  course,  the  dynamic  purposes  are  not  to  be 
identified  with  any  sort  of  meaning;  for  the  emotive  meaning 
accompanies  a  word  much  more  persistently  than  do  the  dynamic 
purposes.  But  there  is  an  important  contingent  relation  between 
emotive  meaning  and  dynamic  purpose :  the  former  assists  the  latter. 
Hence  if  we  define  emotively  laden  terms  in  a  way  that  neglects 
their  emotive  meaning,  we  become  seriously  confused.  We  lead' 
people  to  think  that  the  terms  defined  are  used  dynamically  less  often  than  I 
they  are. 

whom  the  speaker's  remarks  are  addressed.  It  is  the  emotive  meaning  of  a  word, 
accordingly,  that  leads  us  to  characterize  it  as  laudatory  or  derogatory — that  rather 
generic  characterization  being  of  particular  importance  when  we  are  dealing  with 
terms  like  "good"  and  "bad"  or  "right  and  wrong."  But  emotive  meanings  are  of 
great  variety :  they  may  yield  terms  that  express  or  evoke  horror,  amazement,  sadness, 
sympathy,  and  so  on. 
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Let  us  now  apply  these  remarks  in  defining  "good."  This  word 
may  be  used  morally  or  nonmorally.  I  shall  deal  with  the  nonmoral 
usage  almost  entirely,  but  only  because  it  is  simpler.  The  main 
points  of  the  analysis  will  apply  equally  well  to  either  usage. 

As  a  preliminary  definition  let  us  take  an  inaccurate  approxima- 
tion. It  may  be  more  misleading  than  helpful  but  will  do  to  begin 
with.  Roughly,  then,  the  sentence  "X  is  good"  means  we  like  X. 
("We"  includes  the  hearer  or  hearers.) 

At  first  glance  this  definition  sounds  absurd.  If  used,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  following  sort  of  conversation:  A.  "This  is  good." 
B.  "But  I  don't  like  it.  What  led  you  to  believe  that  I  did?"  The 
unnaturalness  of  B's  reply,  judged  by  ordinary  word  usage,  would 
seem  to  cast  doubt  on  the  relevance  of  my  definition. 

B's  unnaturalness,  however,  lies  simply  in  this:  he  is  assuming  that 
"we  like  it"  (as  would  occur  implicitly  in  the  use  of  "good")  is 
being  used  descriptively.  This  will  not  do.  When  "we  like  it"  is  to 
take  the  place  of  "this  is  good,"  the  former  sentence  must  be  used 
not  purely  descriptively,  but  dynamically.  More  specifically,  it  must 
be  used  to  promote  a  very  subtle  (and  for  the  nonmoral  sense  in 
question,  a  very  easily  resisted)  kind  of  suggestion.  To  the  extent  that 
"we"  refers  to  the  hearer  it  must  have  the  dynamic  use,  essential  to 
suggestion,  of  leading  the  hearer  to  make  true  what  is  said,  rather 
than  merely  to  believe  it.  And  to  the  extent  that  "we"  refers  to  the 
speaker,  the  sentence  must  have  not  only  the  descriptive  use  of 
indicating  belief  about  the  speaker's  interest,  but  the  quasi-inter- 
jectory,  dynamic  function  of  giving  direct  expression  to  the  interest. 
(This  immediate  expression  of  feelings  assists  in  the  process  of  sug- 
gestion. It  is  difficult  to  disapprove  in  the  face  of  another's 
enthusiasm.) 

For  an  example  of  a  case  where  "we  like  this"  is  used  in  the 
dynamic  way  that  "this  is  good"  is  used,  consider  the  case  of  a 
mother  who  says  to  her  several  children,  "one  thing  is  certain,  we 
all  like  to  be  neat."  If  she  really  believed  this,  she  would  not  bother  to 
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say  so.  But  she  is  not  using  the  words  descriptively.  She  is  encouraging 
the  children  to  like  neatness.  By  telling  them  that  they  like  neatness, 
she  will  lead  them  to  make  her  statement  true,  so  to  speak.  If,  instead 
of  saying  "we  all  like  to  be  neat"  in  this  way,  she  had  said  "it's  a 
good  thing  to  be  neat,"  the  effect  would  have  been  approximately 
the  same. 

But  these  remarks  are  still  misleading.  Even  when  "we  like  it"  is 
used  for  suggestion,  it  is  not  quite  like  "this  is  good."  The  latter  is 
more  subtle.  With  such  a  sentence  as  "this  is  a  good  book,"  for 
example,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  use  instead  "we  like 
this  book."  When  the  latter  is  used  it  must  be  accompanied  by  so 
exaggerated  an  intonation,  to  prevent  its  becoming  confused  with  a 
descriptive  statement,  that  the  force  of  suggestion  becomes  stronger 
and  ludicrously  more  overt  than  when  "good"  is  used. 

The  definition  is  inadequate,  further,  in  that  the  definiens  has 
been  restricted  to  dynamic  usage.   Having  said  that  dynamic  usage 
was  different  from  meaning,  I  should  not  have  to  mention  it  in| 
giving  the  meaning  of  "good." 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  last  point  that  we  must  return  to 
emotive  meaning.    The  word  "good"  has  a  laudatory  emotive! 
meaning  that  fits  it  for  the  dynamic  use  of  suggesting  favorable] 
interest.  But  the  sentence  "we  like  it"  has  no  such  emotive  meaning.  I 
Hence  my  definition  has  neglected  emotive  meaning  entirely.  Now 
to  neglect  emotive  meaning  serves  to  foster  serious  confusions,  as  I 
have  previously  intimated ;  so  I  have  sought  to  make  up  for  the  in- 1 
adequacy  of  the  definition  by  letting  the  restriction  about  dynamic 
usage  take  the  place  of  emotive  meaning.    What  I  should  do,  of  I 
course,  is  to  find  a  definiens  whose  emotive  meaning,  like  that  ofl 
"good,"  simply  does  lead  to  dynamic  usage. 

Why  did  I  not  do  this  ?  I  answer  that  it  is  not  possible  if  the  I 
definition  is  to  afford  us  increased  clarity.  No  two  words,  in  the! 
first  place,  have  quite  the  same  emotive  meaning.  The  most  we  can  J 
hope  for  is  a  rough  approximation.  But  if  we  seek  for  such  an  approx- 1 
imation  for  "good,"  we  shall  find  nothing  more  than  synonyms,  I 
such  as  "desirable"  or  "valuable";  and  these  are  profitless  because | 
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they  do  not  clear  up  the  connection  between  "good"  and  favorable 
interest.  If  we  reject  such  synonyms,  in  favor  of  nonethical  terms, 
we  shall  be  highly  misleading.  For  instance  "this  is  good"  has  some- 
thing like  the  meaning  of  "I  do  like  this;  do  so  as  well."  But  this  is 
certainly  not  accurate.  For  the  imperative  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
conscious  efforts  of  the  hearer.  Of  course  he  cannot  like  something 
just  by  trying.  He  must  be  led  to  like  it  through  suggestion.  Hence 
an  ethical  sentence  differs  from  an  imperative  in  that  it  enables  one  to 
make  changes  in  a  much  more  subtle,  less  fully  conscious  way.  Note 
that  the  ethical  sentence  centers  the  hearer's  attention  not  on  his 
interests  but  on  the  object  of  interest,  and  thereby  facilitates  sugges- 
tion. Because  of  its  subtlety,  moreover,  an  ethical  sentence  readily 
permits  counter-suggestion  and  leads  to  the  give  and  take  situation 
that  is  so  characteristic  of  arguments  about  values. 

Strictly  speaking,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  define  "good"  in  terms 
of  favorable  interest  if  emotive  meaning  is  not  to  be  distorted.  Yet 
it  is  possible  to  say  that  "this  is  good"  is  about  the  favorable  interest 
of  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  or  hearers,  and  that  it  has  a  laudatory 
emotive  meaning  which  fits  the  words  for  use  in  suggestion.  This 
is  a  rough  description  of  meaning,  not  a  definition.  But  it  serves 
the  same  clarifying  function  that  a  definition  ordinarily  does,  and 
that,  after  all,  is  enough. 

A  word  must  be  added  about  the  moral  use  of  "good."  This 
differs  from  the  above  in  that  it  is  about  a  different  kind  of  interest, 
[nstead  of  being  about  what  the  hearer  and  speaker  like,  it  is  about  a 
itronger  sort  of  approval.  When  a  person  likes  something,  he  is 
^leased  when  it  prospers  and  disappointed  when  it  does  not.  When 
1  person  morally  approves  of  something  he  experiences  a  rich  feeling 
3f  security  when  it  prospers  and  is  indignant  or  "shocked"  when  it 
does  not.  These  are  rough  and  inaccurate  examples  of  the  many 
actors  which  one  would  have  to  mention  in  distinguishing  the  two 
unds  of  interest.  In  the  moral  usage,  as  well  as  in  the  nonmoral, 
'good"  has  an  emotive  meaning  which  adapts  it  to  suggestion. 
'   And  now,  are  these  considerations  of  any  importance  ?    Why  do 

stress  emotive  meanings  in  this  fashion?    Does  the  omission  of 
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them  really  lead  people  into  errors?  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  error: 
resulting  from  such  omissions  are  enormous.  In  order  to  see  this 
however,  we  must  return  to  the  restrictions,  mentioned  in  Section  i 
with  which  the  typical  sense  of  "good"  has  been  expected  to  comply 


The  first  restriction,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  to  do  witl 
disagreement.  Now  there  is  clearly  some  sense  in  which  people  dis 
agree  on  ethical  points,  but  we  must  not  rashly  assume  that  al 
disagreement  is  modeled  after  the  sort  that  occurs  in  the  natura 
sciences.  We  must  distinguish  between  "disagreement  in  belief 
(typical  of  the  sciences)  and  "disagreement  in  interest."  Disagree- 
ment in  belief  occurs  when  A  believes  p  and  B  disbelieves  it.  Dis- 
agreement in  interest  occurs  when  A  has  a  favorable  interest  in  5 
and  when  B  has  an  unfavorable  one  in  it.  (For  a  full-bodied  dis- 
agreement, neither  party  is  content  with  the  discrepancy.) 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  disagreement  in  interest.  A.  "Let': 
go  to  a  cinema  tonight."  B.  "I  don't  want  to  do  that.  Let's  go  t? 
the  symphony."  A  continues  to  insist  on  the  cinema,  B  on  th< 
symphony.  This  is  disagreement  in  a  perfectly  conventional  sense 
They  cannot  agree  on  where  they  want  to  go,  and  each  is  trying  tc 
redirect  the  other's  interest.  (Note  that  imperatives  are  used  in  th< 
example.) 

It  is  disagreement  in  interest  which  takes  places  in  ethics.  When  C 
says  "this  is  good,"  and  D  says  "no,  it's  bad,"  we  have  a  case  o: 
suggestion  and  counter-suggestion.  Each  man  is  trying  to  redirec 
the  other's  interest.  There  obviously  need  be  no  domineering,  sinc< 
each  may  be  willing  to  give  ear  to  the  other's  influence ;  but  each  i; 
trying  to  move  the  other  none  the  less.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the) 
disagree.  Those  who  argue  that  certain  interest  theories  make  nc 
provision  for  disagreement  have  been  misled,  I  believe,  simply 
because  the  traditional  theories,  in  leaving  out  emotive  meaning 
give  the  impression  that  ethical  judgments  are  used  descriptively 
only;  and  of  course  when  judgments  are  used  purely  descriptively! « 
the  only  disagreement  that  can  arise  is  disagreement  in  belief.   Sue!  | 
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disagreement  may  be  disagreement  in  belief  about  interests,  but  this 
is  not  the  same  as  disagreement  in  interest.  My  definition  does  not 
provide  for  disagreement  in  belief  about  interests  any  more  than 
does  Hobbes' ;  but  that  is  no  matter,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
at  least  on  common  sense  grounds,  that  this  kind  of  disagreement 
exists.  There  is  only  disagreement  in  interest.  (We  shall  see  in  a 
moment  that  disagreement  in  interest  does  not  remove  ethics  from 
sober  argument — that  this  kind  of  disagreement  may  often  be  re- 
solved through  empirical  means.) 

The  second  restriction,  about  "magnetism,"  or  the  connection 
between  goodness  and  actions,  requires  only  a  word.  This  rules  out 
only  those  interest  theories  that  do  not  include  the  interest  of  the 
speaker  in  defining  "good."  My  account  does  include  the  speaker's 
interest,  hence  is  immune. 

The  third  restriction,  about  the  empirical  method,  may  be  met 
in  a  way  that  springs  naturally  from  the  above  account  of  disagree- 
ment. Let  us  put  the  question  in  this  way:  When  two  people 
disagree  over  an  ethical  matter,  can  they  completely  resolve  the  dis- 
agreement through  empirical  considerations,  assuming  that  each 
applies  the  empirical  method  exhaustively,  consistently,  and  without 
error  ? 

I  answer  that  sometimes  they  can  and  sometimes  they  cannot,  and 
that  at  any  rate,  even  when  they  can,  the  relation  between  empirical 
knowledge  and  ethical  judgments  is  quite  different  from  the  one 
that  traditional  interest  theories  seem  to  imply. 

This  can  best  be  seen  from  an  analogy.  Let  us  return  to  the 
example  where  A  and  B  could  not  agree  on  a  cinema  or  a  sym- 
phony. The  example  differed  from  an  ethical  argument  in  that 
imperatives  were  used,  rather  than  ethical  judgments,  but  was 
analogous  to  the  extent  that  each  person  was  endeavoring  to  modify 
the  other's  interest.  Now  how  would  these  people  argue  the  case, 
assuming  that  they  were  too  intelligent  just  to  shout  at  one  another? 

Clearly,  they  would  give  "reasons"  to  support  their  imperatives. 
A  might  say,  "but  you  know,  Garbo  is  at  the  Bijou."  His  hope  is 
that  B,  who  admires  Garbo,  will  acquire  a  desire  to  goto  the  cinema 
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when  he  knows  what  film  will  be  there.  B  may  counter,  "but 
Toscanini  is  guest  conductor  tonight,  in  an  all-Beethoven  program." 
And  so  on.  Each  supports  his  imperative  ("let's  do  so  and  so")  by 
reasons  which  may  be  empirically  established. 

To  generalize  from  this :  disagreement  in  interest  may  be  rooted 
in  disagreement  in  belief.  That  is  to  say,  people  who  disagree  in 
interest  would  often  cease  to  do  so  if  they  knew  the  precise  nature 
and  consequences  of  the  object  of  their  interest.  To  this  extent  dis- 
agreement in  interest  may  be  resolved  by  securing  agreement  in 
belief,  which  in  turn  may  be  secured  empirically. 

This  generalization  holds  for  ethics.  If  A  and  B,  instead  of  using 
imperatives,  had  said,  respectively,  "it  would  be  better  to  go  to  the 
cinema,"  and  "it  would  be  better  to  go  to  the  symphony,"  the 
reasons  which  they  would  advance  would  be  roughly  the  same.  They 
would  each  give  a  more  thorough  account  of  the  object  of  interest, 
with  the  purpose  of  completing  the  redirection  of  interest  which  was 
begun  by  the  suggestive  force  of  the  ethical  sentence.  On  the  whole, 
of  course,  the  suggestive  force  of  the  ethical  statement  merely 
exerts  enough  pressure  to  start  such  trains  of  reasons,  since  the 
reasons  are  much  more  essential  in  resolving  disagreement  in  interest 
than  the  persuasive  effect  of  the  ethical  judgment  itself. 

Thus  the  empirical  method  is  relevant  to  ethics  simply  because 
our  knowledge  of  the  world  is  a  determining  factor  to  our  interests. 
But  note  that  empirical  facts  are  not  inductive  grounds  from  which 
the  ethical  judgment  problematically  follows.  (This  is  what  tradi- 
tional interest  theories  imply.)  If  someone  said  "close  the  door," 
and  added  the  reason  "we'll  catch  cold,"  the  latter  would  scarcely 
be  called  an  inductive  ground  of  the  former.  Now  imperatives  are 
related  to  the  reasons  which  support  them  in  the  same  way  that 
ethical  judgments  are  related  to  reasons. 

Is  the  empirical  method  sufficient  for  attaining  ethical  agreement  ? 
Clearly  not.  For  empirical  knowledge  resolves  disagreement  in 
interest  only  to  the  extent  that  such  disagreement  is  rooted  in  dis- 
agreement in  belief.  Not  all  disagreement  in  interest  is  of  this  sort. 
For  instance :  A  is  of  a  sympathetic  nature  and  B  is  not.   They  are 
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arguing  about  whether  a  public  dole  would  be  good.  Suppose  that 
they  discovered  all  the  consequences  of  the  dole.  Is  it  not  possible, 
even  so,  that  A  will  say  that  it  is  good  and  B  that  it  is  bad  ?  The  dis- 
I  agreement  in  interest  may  arise  not  from  limited  factual  knowledge 
but  simply  from  A's  sympathy  and  B's  coldness.  Or  again,  suppose 
in  the  above  argument  that  A  was  poor  and  unemployed  and  that  B 
was  rich.  Here  again  the  disagreement  might  not  be  due  to  different 
factual  knowledge.  It  would  be  due  to  the  different  social  positions 
of  the  men,  together  with  their  predominant  self-interest. 

When  ethical  disagreement  is  not  rooted  in  disagreement  in 
belief,  is  there  any  method  by  which  it  may  be  settled?  If  one  means 
by  "method"  a  rational  method,  then  there  is  no  method.  But  in  any 
case  there  is  a  "way."  Let  us  consider  the  above  example  again, 
where  disagreement  was  due  to  A's  sympathy  and  B's  coldness. 
Must  they  end  by  saying,  "well,  it's  just  a  matter  of  our  having 
different  temperaments"?  Not  necessarily.  A,  for  instance,  may 
try  to  change  the  temperament  of  his  opponent.  He  may  pour  out 
his  enthusiasms  in  such  a  moving  way — present  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  with  such  appeal — that  he  will  lead  his  opponent  to  see  life 
through  different  eyes.  He  may  build  up  by  the  contagion  of  his 
feelings  an  influence  which  will  modify  B's  temperament  and  create 
in  him  a  sympathy  for  the  poor  which  did  not  previously  exist.  This 
is  often  the  only  way  to  obtain  ethical  agreement,  if  there  is  any 
way  at  all.  It  is  persuasive,  not  empirical  or  rational;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  neglecting  it.  There  is  no  reason  to  scorn  it,  either,  for  it 
is  only  by  such  means  that  our  personalities  are  able  to  grow,  through 
our  contact  with  others. 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress  f  however,  is  simply  that  the  empirical 
method  is  instrumental  to  ethical  agreement  only  to  the  extent  that 
disagreement  in  interest  is  rooted  in  disagreement  in  belief.  There 
is  little  reason  to  believe  that  all  disagreements  is  of  this  sort.  Hence 
the  empirical  method  is  not  sufficient  for  ethics.  In  any  case,  ethics 
is  not  psychology,  since  psychology  does  not  endeavour  to  direct  our 
interests;  it  discovers  facts  about  the  ways  in  which  interests  are  or 
can  be  directed,  but  that  is  quite  another  matter. 
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To  summarize  this  section:  my  analysis  of  ethical  judgments! 
meets  the  three  requirements  for  the  typical  sense  of  "good"  that  j 
were  mentioned  in  Section  i.  The  traditional  interest  theories  fail 
to  meet  these  requirements  simply  because  they  neglect  emotive 
meaning.  This  neglect  leads  them  to  neglect  dynamic  usage,  and  the  I 
sort  of  disagreement  that  results  from  such  usage,  together  with  thet 
method  of  resolving  the  disagreement.  I  may  add  that  my  analysis  i 
answers  Moore's  objection  about  the  open  question.  Whatever! 
scientifically  knowable  properties  a  thing  may  have,  it  is  always! 
open  to  question  whether  a  thing  having  these  (enumerated)  qualities? 
is  good.  For  to  ask  whether  it  is  good  is  to  ask  for  influence.  Andl 
whatever  I  may  know  about  an  object,  I  can  still  ask,  quite  perti-j 
nently,  to  be  influenced  with  regard  to  my  interest  in  it. 


And  now,  have  I  really  pointed  out  the  "typical"  sense  of  "good" 
I  suppose  that  many  will  still  say  "no,"  claiming  that  I  have  simply 
failed  to  set  down  enough  requirements  that  this  sense  must  meet,j 
and  that  my  analysis,  like  all  others  given  in  terms  of  interest,  is  a 
way  of  begging  the  issue.  They  will  say:  "When  we  ask  'is  X 
good  ?'  we  don't  want  mere  influence,  mere  advice.  We  decidedly 
don't  want  to  be  influenced  through  persuasion,  nor  are  we  fully 
content  when  the  influence  is  supported  by  a  wide  scientific  know- 
ledge of  X.  The  answer  to  our  question  will,  of  course,  modify  our 
interests.  But  this  is  only  because  a  unique  sort  of  truth  will  be 
revealed  to  us — a  truth  that  must  be  apprehended  a  priori.  We  want! 
our  interests  to  be  guided  by  this  truth  and  by  nothing  else.  To  sub- 
stitute for  this  special  truth  mere  emotive  meaning  and  mere  factual 
truth  is  to  conceal  from  us  the  very  object  of  our  search." 

I  can  only  answer  that  I  do  not  understand.  What  is  this  truth  to, 
be  about  ?  For  I  recollect  no  Platonic  Idea,  nor  do  I  know  what  to  try 
to  recollect.  I  fmd  no  indefinable  property  nor  do  I  know  what  to 
look  for.  And  the  "self-evident"  deliverances  of  reason,  which  so 
many  philosophers  have  mentioned,  seem  on  examination  to  be 
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deliverances  of  their  respective  reasons  only  (if  of  anyone's)  and  not 
of  mine. 

I  strongly  suspect,  indeed,  that  any  sense  of  "good"  which  is 
expected  both  to  unite  itself  in  synthetic  a  priori  fashion  with  other 
concepts  and  to  influence  interests  as  well,  is  really  a  great  confusion. 
I  extract  from  this  meaning  the  power  of  influence  alone,  which  I 
find  the  only  intelligible  part.  If  the  rest  is  confusion,  however, 
then  it  certainly  deserves  more  than  the  shrug  of  one's  shoulders. 
What  I  should  like  to  do  is  to  account  for  the  confusion — to  examine 
the  psychological  needs  which  have  given  rise  to  it  and  show  how 
these  needs  may  be  satisfied  in  another  way.  This  is  the  problem,  if 
confusion  is  to  be  stopped  at  its  source.  But  it  is  an  enormous 
problem  and  my  reflections  on  it,  which  are  at  present  worked  out 
only  roughly,  must  be  reserved  until  some  later  time. 

I  may  add  that  if  "X  is  good"  has  the  meaning  that  I  ascribe  to 
it,  then  it  is  not  a  judgment  that  professional  philosophers  and 
only  professional  philosophers  are  qualified  to  make.  To  the  extent 
that  ethics  predicates  the  ethical  terms  of  anything,  rather  that 
explains  their  meaning,  it  becomes  more  than  a  purely  intellectual 
study.  Ethical  judgments  are  social  instruments.  They  are  used  in  a 
cooperative  enterprise  that  leads  to  a  mutual  readjustment  of  human 
interests.  Philosophers  have  a  part  in  this ;  but  so  too  do  all  men. 


III.  Persuasive  Definitions 


A  "persuasive"  definition  is  one  which  gives  a  new  conceptual 
meaning  to  a  familiar  word  without  substantially  changing  its 
emotive  meaning,  and  which  is  used  with  the  conscious  or  un- 
conscious purpose  of  changing,  by  this  means,  the  direction  of 
people's  interests.1 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  persuasive  definitions  are 
often  used  in  philosophy  and  that  the  widespread  failure  to  recognize 
them  for  what  they  are — the  temptation  to  consider  them  as  defini- 
tions which  merely  abbreviate,  or  which  analyze  common  concepts 
— has  led  to  important  philosophical  confusions. 

Before  considering  philosophical  examples,  however,  it  will  be 
helpful  to  consider  some  simpler  ones,  which  will  serve  to  make 
clearer  what  persuasive  definitions  are. 

As  an  initial  example  let  us  take  a  definition  of  the  word  "culture." 
It  will  be  convenient  to  invent  pure  fictions  about  the  linguistic 
habits  of  the  people  to  whom  the  definition  is  addressed,  for  this  will  j 
typify  the  actual  situation  in  a  way  that  is  free  from  complicating 
irrelevancies.  Let  us  consider,  then,  a  hypothetical  community  in 
which  "culture"  began  by  having  an  almost  purely  conceptual  mean- 
ing.  Let  us  sketch  the  development  of  its  emotive  meaning,  show 

I.  In  this  essay,  as  in  Essay  II,  the  term  "interest"  has  R.  B.  Perry's  sense,  which 
elsewhere  in  the  present  volume  is  expressed  by  the  term  "attitude."  See  note  2, 
p.  12. 
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why  the  emotive  meaning  led  certain  people  to  redefine  the  word, 
and  examine  the  way  in  which  this  redefinition  achieved  its  purpose. 

There  was  once  a  community  in  which  "cultured"  meant  widely 
read  and  acquainted  with  the  arts. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  qualities  came  into  high  favor.  If  one 
man  wanted  to  pay  another  a  compliment  he  would  dwell  at  length 
upon  his  culture.  It  became  unnatural  to  use  "culture"  in  any  but  a 
laudatory  tone  of  voice.  Those  who  lacked  culture  used  the  word 
with  awe,  and  those  who  possessed  it  used  the  word  with  self- 
satisfaction,  or  perhaps  with  careful  modesty.  In  this  way  the  word 
acquired  a  strong  emotive  meaning.  It  awakened  feelings  not  only 
because  of  its  conceptual  meaning,  but  more  directly,  in  its  own  right ; 
for  it  recalled  the  gestures,  smiles,  and  tone  of  voice  that  so 
habitually  accompanied  it.  A  public  speaker,  for  instance,  was  never 
introduced  as  "a  man  widely  read  and  acquainted  with  the  arts." 
He  was  described,  rather,  as  "a  man  of  culture."  The  latter  phrase 
had  no  different  conceptual  meaning  than  the  former  but  was  more 
suitable  for  awakening  in  the  audience  a  favorable  attitude. 

As  the  emotive  meaning  of  the  word  grew  more  pronounced,  the 
conceptual  meaning  grew  more  vague.  This  was  inevitable,  for 
the  emotive  meaning  made  the  word  suitable  for  use  in  metaphors. 
Men  who  were  not  cultured,  literally,  were  often  called  so,  par- 
ticularly when  they  were  admired  for  having  some  of  the  defining 
qualities  of  "culture."  At  first  people  readily  distinguished  these 
metaphorical  compliments  from  literal  statements ;  but  as  the  meta- 
phors grew  more  frequent  the  distinction  became  less  clear.  People 
weren't  quite  sure  whether  a  person  must  know  about  the  arts  in 
order  to  be  literally  cultured.  Perhaps  some  other  kind  of  knowl- 
edge would  serve  as  a  substitute. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  one  member  of  the  community  had  no 
wholehearted  regard  for  mere  reading  or  mere  acquaintance  with 
the  arts  but  valued  them  only  to  the  extent  that  they  served  to 
develop  imaginative  sensitivity.  He  felt  that  they  were  not  always 
a  reliable  means  to  that  end,  and  on  no  account  the  only  means.  It 
was  his  constant  source  of  regret  that  such  mechanical  procedures 
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as  reading,  or  visiting  museums,  should  win  instant  praise,  and  that 
sensitivity  should  scarcely  be  noticed.  For  this  reason  he  proceeded 
to  give  "culture"  a  new  meaning.  "I  know,"  he  insisted,  "that  so 
and  so  is  widely  read  and  acquainted  with  the  arts ;  but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  culture  ?  The  real  meaning  of 'culture,'  the  true  meaning 
of 'culture,'  is  imaginative  sensitivity."  He  persisted  in  this  statement 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  "culture"  had  never  before  been  used  in 
exactly  this  sense. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  that  this  definition  was  no  mere  abbrevia- 
tion; nor  was  it  intended  as  an  analysis  of  a  common  concept.  Its 
purpose,  rather,  was  to  redirect  people's  interests.  "Culture"  had 
and  would  continue  to  have  a  laudatory  emotive  meaning.  The 
definition  urged  people  to  stop  using  the  laudatory  term  to  refer  to 
reading  and  the  arts  and  to  use  it,  instead,  to  mean  imaginative 
sensitivity.  In  this  manner  it  sought  to  place  the  former  qualities  in 
a  poor  light  and  the  latter  in  a  fine  one,  and  thus  to  redirect  people's 
admiration.  When  people  learn  to  call  something  by  a  name  rich 
in  pleasant  associations,  they  more  readily  admire  it;  and  when  they 
learn  not  to  call  it  by  such  a  name,  they  less  readily  admire  it. 
The  defmition  made  use  of  this  fact.  It  changed  interests  by 
changing  names. 

The  past  history  of  "culture"  facilitated  the  change.  The  emotive 
meaning  of  the  word,  it  is  true,  had  grown  up  because  of  the  old 
conceptual  meaning;  but  it  was  now  so  firmly  established  that  it 
would  persist  even  though  the  conceptual  meaning  were  somewhat 
altered.  The  old  conceptual  meaning  was  easily  altered,  since  it  had 
been  made  vague  by  metaphorical  usage.  The  defmition  could  effect 
a  change  in  conceptual  meaning,  then,  which  left  the  emotive  mean- 
ing unaltered.  Thanks  again  to  vagueness  the  change  seemed  a 
"natural"  one,  which,  by  escaping  the  attention  of  the  hearers,  did 
not  remind  them  that  they  were  being  influenced  and  so  did  not 
stultify  them  by  making  them  self-conscious.  The  effectiveness  of 
the  definition  lay  partly  in  this  and  partly  in  the  fact  that  it  made  its 
results  permanent  by  embedding  them  in  people's  very  linguistic 
habits. 
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The  definition  may  be  called  "persuasive,"  then,  in  a  quite  con- 
ventional sense.  Like  most  persuasive  definitions  it  was  in  fact 
doubly  persuasive.  It  at  once  dissuaded  people  from  indiscriminately 
admiring  one  set  of  qualities  (wide  reading  and  acquaintance 
with  the  arts)  and  induced  them  to  admire  another  (imagina- 
tive sensitivity).  The  speaker  wished  to  attain  both  of  these 
ends  and  was  enabled,  by  his  defmition,  to  work  for  both  at  the 
same  time. 

There  are  hundreds  of  words  which,  like  "culture,"  have  both  a 
vague  conceptual  meaning  and  a  rich  emotive  meaning.  The  con- 
ceptual meaning  of  them  all  is  subject  to  constant  redefinition. 
The  words  are  prizes  which  each  man  seeks  to  bestow  on  the 
qualities  of  his  own  choice. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  for  instance,  critics  sometimes  remarked 
that  Alexander  Pope  was  "not  a  poet."  The  foolish  reply  would  be, 
"it's  a  mere  matter  of  definition."  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  definition, 
but  not  a  "mere"  one.  The  word  "poet"  was  used  in  an  extremely 
narrow  sense.  This,  so  far  from  being  idle,  had  important  conse- 
quences; it  enabled  the  critics  to  deny  to  Pope  a  laudatory  name 
and  so  to  induce  people  to  disregard  him.  A  persuasive  definition, 
tacitly  employed,  was  at  work  in  redirecting  interests.  Those  who 
wish  to  decide  whether  Pope  was  a  poet  must  decide  whether  they 
will  yield  to  the  critics'  influence — whether  they  will  come  to  dis- 
like Pope  enough  to  allow  him  to  be  deprived  of  an  honorary  title. 
This  decision  will  require  a  knowledge  of  Pope's  works  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  own  minds.  Such  are  the  important  matters  which  lie 
behind  the  acceptance  of  the  tacitly  proposed,  narrow  definition  of 
"poet."  It  is  not  a  matter  of  "merely  arbitrary"  definition,  then, 
nor  is  any  persuasive  definition  "merely  arbitrary,"  if  that  phrase  is 
taken  to  imply  "suitably  decided  by  the  flip  of  a  coin." 

Persuasive  definitions  are  often  recognizable  from  the  words 
"real"  or  "true,"  employed  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  The  speaker 
in  our  first  example,  for  instance,  was  telling  us  what  "real"  culture 
was,  as  distinct  from  the  "shell"  of  culture.  The  following  are  addi- 
tional examples:  "charity,"  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  means 
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the  giving  not  merely  of  gold  but  of  understanding ;  true  love  is  the 
communion  between  minds  alone;  "courage,"  in  the  true  sense,  is 
strength  against  adverse  public  opinion.  Each  of  these  statements  is 
a  way  of  redirecting  interests  by  leaving  the  emotive  meaning  of  the  i 
words  unchanged  and  wedding  it  to  a  new  conceptual  one.    Simi- 
larly we  may  speak  of  the  true  meaning  of  "sportsmanship," 
"genius,"  "beauty,"  and  so  on.  Or  we  may  speak  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  "selfishness"  or  "hypocrisy,"  using  persuasive  definitions  of 
these  derogatory  terms  to  blame  rather  than  to  praise.    "True,"  in 
such  contexts,  is  obviously  not  used  literally.    Since  people  usually 
accept  what  they  consider  true,  "true"  comes  to  have  the  persuasive 
force  of  "to  be  accepted."  This  force  is  utilized  in  the  metaphorical  [ 
expression  "true  meaning."    The  hearer  is  induced  to  accept  the  i 
new  meaning  which  the  speaker  introduces. 

Outside  the  confinements  of  philosophical  theory  the  importance 
of  persuasive  definitions  has  often  been  recognized.  In  philology 
they  receive  occasional  stress.  Or  rather,  although  little  attention  is 
given  to  persuasive  definitions,  much  is  said  about  the  broad  heading 
under  which  a  study  of  them  would  fall:  the  interplay  between 
emotive  and  conceptual  meanings  in  determining  linguistic  change,  J 
and  its  correlation  with  interests. 

Leonard  Bloomfield  presents  us  with  a  particularly  clear  example : 
"The  speculative  builder  has  learned  to  appeal  to  every  weakness, 
including  the  sentimentality ,  of  the  prospective  buyer ;  he  uses  the 
speech  forms  whose  content  will  turn  the  hearer  in  the  right  direc- 
tion.   In  many  locutions  'house'  is  the  colorless,  and  'home'  the  | 
sentimental   word.    Thus  the  salesman   comes  to  use  the  word  ' 
'home'  for  an  empty  shell  that  has  never  been  inhabited,  and  the  rest  ( 
of  us  follow  his  style."2 

Hanns  Oertel,  having  stated  that  "the  emotional  element  greatly  ! 
influences  the  fate  of  some  words,"  points  out  that  "arnica"  came  j 
to  have  one  sense  which  was  synonymous  with  "concubina."3  To  | 
be  sure  there  are  several  reasons  for  this.   "Concubina"  had  become 

2.  Language  (New  York,  1933),  p.  442. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Language  (New  York,  1902),  pp.  304,  305. 
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slightly  profane,  too  strong  for  delicate  ears.  And  "arnica"  permit- 
ted a  convenient  ambiguity.  Any  shocking  thoughts  could  always 
be  ascribed  to  those  who  chose  to  understand  the  word  in  its  less 
innocent  sense.  But  a  persuasive  factor  must  also  have  been  involved. 
Tact  often  required  people  to  refer  to  concubines  without  expressing 
contempt.  The  word  "arnica,"  which  retained  part  of  its  old  lau- 
datory emotive  meaning  in  spite  of  its  new  sense,  was  useful  in 
making  concubines  appear  less  contemptible. 

Persuasive  definitions  are  too  frequently  encountered,  however, 
to  have  been  noticed  solely  by  the  philologists.  An  extremely 
penetrating  account,  in  spite  of  its  cynical  turn,  is  given  by  Aldous 
Huxley  in  his  Eyeless  in  Gaza : 

"But  if  you  want  to  be  free,  you've  got  to  be  a  prisoner.  It's  the  condition 
of  freedom — true  freedom." 

"True  freedom  !"  Anthony  repeated  in  the  parody  of  a  clerical  voice.  "I 
always  love  that  kind  of  argument.  The  contrary  of  a  thing  isn't  the  con- 
trary; oh,  dear  me,  no  !  It's  the  thing  itself,  but  as  it  truly  is.  Ask  any  die- 
hard what  conservatism  is ;  he'll  tell  you  it's  true  socialism.  And  the  brewer's 
trade  papers;  they're  full  of  articles  about  the  beauty  of  true  temperance. 
Ordinary  temperance  is  just  gross  refusal  to  drink;  but  true  temperance,  true 
temperance  is  something  much  more  refined.  True  temperance  is  a  bottle 
of  claret  with  each  meal  and  three  double  whiskies  after  dinner. 

"What's  in  a  name  ?' '  Anthony  went  on.  "The  answer  is,  practically  every- 
thing, if  the  name's  a  good  one.  Freedom's  a  marvellous  name.  That's 
why  you're  so  anxious  to  make  use  of  it.  You  think  that,  if  you  call  imprison- 
ment true  freedom,  people  will  be  attracted  to  the  prison.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is  you're  quite  right."  4 


As  has  been  intimated  the  study  of  persuasive  definitions  falls 
under  a  much  broader  heading :  the  correlation  between  terminology 
and  interests.  This  correlation  is  highly  complicated.  A  few  observa- 
tions will  serve  to  show  that  our  account  of  persuasive  definitions 
deals  with  a  severely  limited  aspect  of  it. 

A  change  in  meaning  may  be  either  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  a 

4.  (New  York,  1936),  p.  90. 
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change  in  interest;  and  persuasive  definitions  figure  only  when  the 
change  in  meaning  is  a  cause.  When  it  is  an  effect,  as  when  our 
growing  disapproval  of  conditions  in  Germany  in  the  1930s  caused 
us  to  use  "fascist"  as  an  epithet,  there  is  not  in  this  situation  itself  any 
element  of  persuasion;  although  once  the  word  has  acquired  its 
derogatory  associations,  it  may  be  used  in  persuasion  later  on. 

Our  subject  is  still  more  limited  in  scope  than  this.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  definitions  which  change  interests.  And  it  is  important 
to  note  that  we  are  concerned  only  with  some  of  these  definitions. 
Many  definitions  which  redirect  interests  are  not  persuasive.  In- 
terests tend  to  be  redirected  by  any  definition,  so  long  as  it  at  all 
changes  the  meaning  of  a  term  or  selects  some  one  sense  to  the; 
exclusion  of  others.  When  a  scientist  introduces  a  technical  term,  in 
no  matter  how  detached  a  manner,  he  indicates  his  interest  in  what 
he  names— his  estimation  of  the  importance  of  talking  about  it  or 
of  predicting  its  occurrence— and  he  often  leads  his  readers  to  have  a 
similar  interest.  It  would  be  quite  misleading  to  call  such  defmitions 
"persuasive."  How,  then,  are  they  to  be  distinguished  from  per- 
suasive definitions  ? 

The  distinction  depends  upon  whether  the  term  defined  has  a 
strong  emotive  meaning  and  whether  the  speaker  employs  the 
emotively  laden  word  with  dynamic  purposes — with  the  predomina- 
ting intention  of  changing  people's  interests.  Men  sometimes  say, 
"I  do  not  care  what  word  you  use,  so  long  as  you  make  my  dis- 
tinction"; and  again,  "If  you  are  not  interested  in  my  distinction, 
well  and  good;  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  limited  set  of 
people  who  are."  Definitions  given  in  such  a  spirit  are  not  persua- 
sive; for  although  they  indicate  the  speaker's  interests,  and  may! 
happen  to  influence  the  hearer's  interests,  they  do  not  make  use  oi 
emotive  meaning  in  a  deliberate  effort  to  sway  interests. 

Such  a  distinction  is  inconveniently  stringent,  however,  and  rnusl) 
be  slightly  qualified.  When  a  definition  is  given  mainly  for  the 
purposes  of  distinction  or  classification,  when  it  is  used  to  guide  onl) 
those  interests  which  (like  curiosity)  are  involved  in  making  the 
classification  understood,  and  when  it  in  no  way  suggests  that  this  i 
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\the  one  legitimate  sort  of  classification,  then  the  definition  will  not 
Jbe  called  persuasive.  (This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  persuasive 
idefinitions  are  never  used  in  scientific  writings,  nor  that  nonpersua- 
sive  defmitions  are  based  on  some  rock  foundation,  nor  that 
persuasive  definitions  are  less  respectable  than  others.) 

We  must  now  proceed  to  a  further  point.  Persuasive  definitions 
redirect  interests  by  changing  only  the  conceptual  meaning  of  an 
emotively  laden  term,  allowing  the  emotive  meaning  to  remain 
roughly  constant.  Clearly,  the  opposite  change  is  equally  important 
and  prevalent:  the  emotive  meaning  may  be  altered,  the  conceptual 
(meaning  remaining  constant.  This  latter  device  is  no  less  persuasive. 
|In  fact,  the  same  persuasive  force  can  often  be  obtained  either  by  the 
one  linguistic  change  or  by  the  other.  In  our  initial  example  of 
"culture,"  for  instance,  the  speaker  used  a  persuasive  definition.  He 
might  equally  well  have  reiterated  statements  such  as  this:  "Culture 
is  only  fool's  gold;  the  true  metal  is  imaginative  sensitivity."  This 
procedure  would  have  permitted  "culture"  to  retain  its  old  concep- 
tual meaning  but  would  have  tended  to  make  its  emotive  meaning 
jderogatory;  and  it  would  have  added  to  the  laudatory  emotive 
meaning  of  "imaginative  sensitivity."  The  same  purpose  would 
jiave  been  served  in  this  way  that  was  served  by  the  persuasive 
definition.  The  qualities  commonly  referred  to  by  "culture"  would 
sitill  be  placed  in  a  poor  light  and  imaginative  sensitivity  in  a  fine 
me;  but  this  would  have  been  effected  by  a  change  in  emotive 
neaning  rather  than  in  conceptual  meaning. 

Cases  of  this  last  sort  must  be  excluded  from  our  account  of  per- 
suasive defmitions.  Although  persuasive  they  are  not  secured 
hrough  definition,  but  rather  by  one's  gestures  and  tone  of  voice, 
)r  by  rhetorical  devices  such  as  similes  and  metaphors.  It  is  expe- 
lient  to  restrict  the  word  "definition"  to  cases  where  conceptual 
pieaning  alone  is  being  determined,  or  where,  at  least,  this  aspect 
>redominates.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  many  statements 
vhich  change  mainly  the  emotive  meaning  of  words  may,  in  a 
ivider  sense,  be  called  "definitions";  and  that  they,  no  less  than 
>ersuasive  definitions  in  our  strict  sense,  may  easily  be  confused 
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with  statements  that  are  not  persuasive.  (For  example,  "by  'con- 
science' is  meant  the  voice  of  destiny.") 

The  remarks  of  the  last  several  pages  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  Persuasive  definitions,  so  far  from  explaining  the  whole 
interrelationship  between  terminology  and  interests,  deal  only  with 
the  cases  where  change  in  terminology  causes  change  in  interest, 
where  emotive  meaning  and  dynamic  usage  are  involved,  and  where 
the  terminological  change  is  in  conceptual  meaning  only. 

There  is  one  further  clarifying  remark  that  deserves  mention.  The 
redirection  of  people's  interests  obviously  depends  upon  much  more 
than  emotive  meaning.  It  depends  as  well  upon  dynamic  usage: 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  speaker,  his  gestures,  his  tone  of  voice,  the 
cadence  of  his  accompanying  sentences,  his  figures  of  speech,  and 
so  on.  It  is  further  conditioned  by  the  temperament  of  the  hearers, 
their  respect  for  the  speaker,  their  susceptibility  to  suggestion,  their 
latent  prejudices  and  ideals — and  indeed,  by  their  factual  beliefs,  for 
a  sudden  change  in  men's  beliefs  prepares  the  way  (though  often 
with  a  "lag")  for  a  redirection  of  interests.  Persuasion  is  seldom 
effective  unless  the  hearers  are  already  on  the  point  of  changing  their 
interests.  A  persausive  definition  may  then  be  important  as  a  final 
impetus  to  the  change  and  as  a  mnemonic  device,  imbedded  in 
language,  for  keeping  the  change  permanent.  In  dwelling  upon 
definitions,  then,  and  upon  the  function  of  emotive  meaning,  we 
have  stressed  but  one  aspect  of  persuasive  situations.  There  are 
excellent  reasons  for  this  stress,  however.  Emotive  meaning  is  a 
fairly  stable  element  amid  the  widely  varying  set  of  factors  upon 
which  effective  persuasion  depends  and,  although  a  partial  factor,  is 
often  essential.  When  a  man  redefines  an  emotively  laden  term, 
moreover,  he  is  very  frequently  endeavoring  to  persuade  and  takes 
care  that  the  other  factors  necessary  to  successful  persuasion  are  ful- 
filled. Emotive  meaning  is  a  reliable  sign  of  persuasion — permits  it 
to  be  noticed.  This  is  important  in  the  case  of  definitions,  where 
persuasion,  however  legitimate  and  vital  in  itself,  can  so  easily 
acquire  a  spurious  appeal  by  masking  itself  in  the  guise  of  a  logical 
analysis. 
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Having  explained  what  persuasive  definitions  are,  let  us  now  see 
I  how  they  are  important  to  philosophy. 

We  can  readily  begin  by  considering  philosophic  definitions  of 

ij  the  word  "philosophy"  itself.    Ramsey  defines  it  as  a  system  of 

definitions.    Van  der  Leeuw  defines  it  as  an  attempt  to  penetrate 

behind  appearances.  Their  divergence  is  no  terminological  accident. 

J  "Philosophy"  is  a  dignified  term,  and  each  man  reserves  it  for  the 

:!  inquiry  he  most  wishes  to  dignify. 

Consider  the  word  "reality."  Philosophers  often  seek  not  reality, 
rbut  Reality,  or  rather,  true  Reality.  But  "true  Reality,"  like  "true 
( culture,"  is  easily  defined  in  many  different  ways,  with  many  dif- 
ferent persuasive  effects.  Were  the  shadows  in  Plato's  cave  "real  " 
■shadows?  Were  there  "real"  shadows  of  horses  and  men  as  distinct 
from  the  imaginary  shadows  of  centaurs  ?  It  will  not  do  to  express  it 
so.  "Real"  is  too  impressive  a  term  to  be  used  in  describing  shadows 
Band  flux;  so  it  must  be  given  a  restricted  sense  which  makes  it  pre- 
Idicable  only  of  the  eternal  patterns.  (When  "Reality"  is  used  by  the 
■mystics  the  effects  of  a  tacit  persuasive  definition  become  even  more 
'obvious.) 

Why  did  Spinoza,  so  anxious  to  free  thinking  from  anthropo- 
|morphism,  nevertheless  tempt  his  readers  to  anthropomorphism  by 
lusing  the  word  "God"  >  Why  did  he  not  speak  always  of  "The  One 
■Substance"  ?  One  points,  of  course,  to  the  political  and  social  forces 
bf  the  times,  which  made  a  semblance  of  orthodoxy  imperative. 
|But  assuredly  this  is  not  all.  The  word  "God"  arouses,  as  if  by 
Inagic,  the  very  deepest  of  feelings.  By  giving  the  word  a  new  con- 
ceptual meaning  Spinoza  was  enabled  to  direct  its  emotional  force 
*'iway  from  the  old  anthropomorphic  fictions  and  center  it  upon 
(Substance,  which  he  so  earnestly  thought  would  be  a  more  reward- 
ing object  for  all  our  wonder  and  humility.  Had  he  said,  "there  is 
Ilo  God;  nothing  but  Substance  and  its  Modes,"  he  would  have 
laid  what  he  believed,  provided  "God"  was  used  in  the  popular 
lense.  But  this  would  have  been  poor  economy  of  the  emotions.  It 
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would  have  taken  away  the  object  of  men's  wonder  and  humility, 
providing  no  substitute;  and  so  these  feelings  would  have  died,  to  the 
great  impoverishment  of  emotional  life.  The  persuasive  definition 
of  a  word  was  needed  to  preserve  emotional  vitality.  The  change  in 
the  meaning  of  "God"  was  too  abrupt,  however,  to  escape  notice. 
Spinoza  "the  atheist"  was  long  in  giving  place  to  Spinoza  "the  God- 
intoxicated  man" ;  for  the  supporters  of  orthodoxy  were  not  slow 
to  see  that  his  God  was  God  in  emotive  meaning  only. 

These  remarks  are  not  to  be  misconstrued  as  cynical.  To  point  out 
persuasion  is  not  necessarily  to  condemn  it,  nor  to  identify  all  per- 
suasion with  that  of  a  mob-orator.  It  is  imperative,  however,  to 
distinguish  between  persuasion  and  rational  demonstration. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  more  recent  issue.  Positivism  achieved  its 
wide  appeal  before  Carnap's  "principle  of  tolerance"  and  achieved 
it  largely  through  the  statement,  "metaphysics  is  without  meaning." 
But  isn't  this  remark  surprisingly  like  that  of  the  nineteenth-century 
critics  who  said  that  Pope  was  "not  a  poet"  ?  The  positivists  were 
stating  an  unquestionable  truth  in  their  sense  of  "meaning,"  just  as 
the  nineteenth-century  critics  were  in  their  sense  of  "poet."  The 
truth  of  such  statements,  however,  is  utterly  beside  the  point.  Con- 
troversy hinges  on  the  emotive  words  that  are  used.  Shall  we  define 
"meaning"  narrowly,  so  that  science  alone  will  receive  this  laudatory 
title  and  metaphysics  the  correspondingly  derogatory  one  of  "non- 
sense" >  Shall  our  terminology  show  science  in  a  fine  light  and  meta- 
physics in  a  poor  one?  Shall  we,  in  short,  accept  this  persuasive 
definition  of  "meaning"  ?  This  is  the  question,  though  well  concealed 
by  the  dictum  that  definitions  are  "merely  arbitrary." 

But  this  conclusion  deserves  careful  qualification.  We  must 
remember  that  the  nineteenth-century  critics,  to  return  to  the 
analogy,  were  not  condemning  Pope  with  sheer  bombast.  They 
were  also  making  a  distinction.  Their  narrow  sense  of  "poet"  had 
the  function  of  stressing,  in  the  reader's  attention,  certain  features 
common  to  most  poetry,  but  lacking  in  Pope's.  Perhaps  they  meanl 
to  say  this:  "We  have  long  been  blind  to  fundamental  differences 
between  Pope's  work  and  that  of  a  Shakespeare  or  Milton.    It  I 
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because  of  this  blindness  alone  that  we  have  been  content  to  give 
Pope  a  laudatory  title.  Let  us  note  the  difference,  then,  and  deprive 
him  of  the  title."  The  contention  of  the  positivists  will  easily  bear  the 
same  interpretation.  Perhaps  they  meant  to  say:  "We  have  long 
been  blind  to  the  fundamental  differences  between  the  use  of  sen- 
tences in  science  and  their  use  in  metaphysics.  It  is  because  of  this 
blindness  alone  that  we  have  been  content  to  dignify  metaphysics 
with  such  titles  as  'meaningful.'  Let  us  define  'meaning,'  then,  in  a 
way  that  will  at  once  stress  these  fundamental  differences  and  deprive 
metaphysics  of  its  title."  When  thus  stated  the  positivistic  thesis  has 
not  only  heat  but  light  and  is  not  to  be  scorned.  And  yet,  perhaps 
there  is  still  too  much  heat  for  the  amount  of  light.  It  is  of  no  little 
service  to  stress  the  ways  in  which  metaphysics  has  been  confused 
with  science ;  and  to  the  extent  that  posivitists  have  done  this,  their 
"conquest  of  metaphysics"  has  not  depended  upon  exhortation.  But 
do  their  distinctions  take  us  more  than  halfway  to  a  full  rejection  of 
metaphysics  ?  Are  we  led  to  go  the  other  half  by  the  word  "non- 
sense," denned  so  that  it  may  cast  its  objectionable  emotive  meaning 
upon  metaphysics  without  being  predicated  of  it  untruthfully  ? 

The  same  question  arises  even  when  metaphysics  is  denied  "cogni- 
tive" meaning  only.  "Cognitive"  is  used  to  mean  "empirically 
*  verifiable  or  else  analytic,"  and  with  exclusive  laudatory  import. 
: Hence  the  positivistic  contention  reduces  to  this:  "Metaphysical 
■  statements  are  neither  empirically  verifiable  nor  analytic ;  hence  they 
lare  not  respectable."  If  metaphysicians  answer,  "our  statements, 
,even  though  neither  empirically  verifiable  nor  analytic,  are  still 
respectable,"  they  are  scarcely  to  be  led  away  from  their  position  by 
1  jmere  exhortation. 

('1  Metaphysical  impulses  are  too  strong  for  hortatory  treatment; 
1  ;they  are  inhibited  by  it  without  being  removed.  If  metaphysics  is 
((wholly  to  give  place  to  science  in  our  esteem  this  can  come  only 
;  (from  a  closer  scrutiny  of  both  metaphysics  and  science.  Inquiries 
jjinto  verification  and  syntax  make  a  good  beginning,  but  they  are 
;>not  the  only  points  for  study.  It  would  be  well  to  consider  how 
1  iwords  which  suggest  graphic  images  and  metaphors  are  used  in  the 
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sciences,  and  contrast  their  function  there  with  their  function  in  j 
metaphysics;  or  to  examine  the  psychological  needs  and  specific 
confusions  which  lead  people  to  think  that  metaphysics  is  necessary.  |] 
Such  inquiries  would  direct  our  attitudes  toward  metaphysics  in  a 
more  permanent  and  illuminating  fashion;  they  would  shape  our 
attitudes  by  clarifying  and  augmenting  our  beliefs.    If  an  adverse 
attitude  to  metaphysics  were  prepared  for  in  this  manner,  the  word 
"nonsense,"  persuasively  defined,  would  be  helpful  in  crystallizing  j] 
the  attitude.    Such  a  program  seems  more  promising  than  that  of 
the  metaphysicians.  It  is  a  pity,  then,  to  hide  its  real  complexity  by 
using  a  persuasive  definition  prematurely. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  ethics,  with  particular  attention  to  the  word 
"justice,"  as  defined  in  Plato's  Republic. 

The  first  book  of  the  Republic,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  largely 
taken  up  with  an  argument  between  Socrates  and  Thrasymachus. 
Socrates  is  the  victor  and  yet  he  is  not  content.  "I  have  gone  from 
one  subject  to  another,"  he  says,  "without  having  discovered  whati 
I  sought  first,  the  nature  of  justice.  I  left  that  inquiry  and  turned] 
away  to  consider  whether  justice  is  virtue  and  wisdom,  or  evil  and 
folly"  (354,Jowett). 

Was  this  argument  about  the  "virtue  or  evil"  of  justice  really  an 
unwarranted  digression  ?  In  the  light  of  our  previous  discussion  we 
cannot  agree  that  it  was.  The  argument  had  the  important  function 
of  determining  whether  or  not  "justice"  was  to  retain  its  laudatory 
emotive  meaning,  and  this  was  essential  to  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  the  dialogue.  When  a  man  is  about  to  give  a  persuasive 
definition  (and  we  shall  see  in  a  moment  that  Socrates  was)  he  must 
make  sure  that  the  emotive  meaning  of  the  term  defined  is  well 
established.  Otherwise  a  definition  which  was  intended  to  illumi- 
nate a  conceptual  meaning  under  a  laudatory  title  will  end  by 
obscuring  it  under  a  derogatory  one.  The  word  "justice,"  which  is 
a  little  too  stern  to  be  wholly  pleasing,  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
derogatory,  and  particularly  so  when  men  like  Thrasymachus  (with  a 
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persuasive  technique  like  that  mentioned  on  page  39  above)  are 
using  their  oratorical  ability  to  make  the  word  derogatory.  Socrates 
must  praise  justice,  then,  before  he  demies  "justice." 

The  question  about  the  meaning  of  "justice"  reappears  in  the 
fourth  book.  The  two  intervening  books  have  redirected  our  in- 
terests by  a  moving  description  of  the  ideal  state.  These  new  interests 
must  be  rendered  permanent.  This  can  be  done  by  dignifying  the 
more  significant  aspects  of  the  state  under  laudatory  titles.  Of  the  four 
laudatory  terms  which  Socrates  mentions,  "wisdom,"  "courage," 
"temperance,"  and  "justice,"  the  first  three  are  readily  made  to 
serve  this  purpose  without  great  change  in  their  conceptual  meaning. 
The  remaining  term  must  be  reserved  for  whatever  else  needs 
dignity.  And  so  the  definition  of  "justice"  is  found.  "Justice  of  the 
state  consists  of  each  of  the  three  classes  doing  the  work  of  its  own 
class"  (441). 

The  persuasive  character  of  this  definition — the  fact  that  it  forms 
Ja  part  of  a  spirited  plea  for  a  new  class  system,  a  beautiful  and  in- 
jspired  kind  of  aristocratic  propaganda — can  scarcely  be  denied.  The 
usual  meanings  of  "justice"  must  give  place  to  the  "true"  one,  to  the 
meaning  which  needs  the  dignity  of  a  laudatory  name. 

This  account  would  strike  Plato  as  decidedly  unfamiliar.  Yet  he 
would  disagree  with  it  much  less  fundamentally  than  may  at  first 
jippear.  Let  us  follow  his  own  account,  stressing  such  points  as 
Jbear  analogy  to  the  present  one. 

;  Plato  would  have  agreed  that  the  usual  meaning  of  "justice"  was 
bnly  a  point  for  departure.  We  must  fashion  our  defmition  not  after 
|:he  common  conception  of  justice  but  after  justice  itself — after  the 
bternal  Idea  of  justice,  which  we  have  beheld  in  a  life  before  birth, 
|ind  can  now  know  only  through  careful  recollection.  A  definition 
based  on  common  usage  would  disclose  merely  the  imperfect 
Recollection  of  the  Idea,  as  grasped  by  men  bound  to  the  world  of 
bpinion. 

This  point  of  agreement  seems  slight  and  outweighed  by  the 
ijheory  of  recollection.  But  let  us  look  more  closely.  How  did 
I  rlato  decide  whether  his  recollection  was  correct  ?  Did  he  consider  it 
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correct  when  he  reached  a  conception  which  satisfied  his  deepest, 
inmost  aspirations  ?  Did  the  dialectical  method  serve  only  to  clarify 
his  mind  so  that  his  aspirations  could  be  directed  to  something  articu- 
late ?  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  answer.  Plato  aspired  to  the 
Ideas ;  but  this  was  not  a  consequence  of  some  miraculous  power  of 
attraction  which  the  Ideas  possessed.  It  was  a  matter  of  analytic 
necessity.  Anything  that  was  not  an  object  of  his  aspirations  was 
not  called  an  Idea.  If  this  is  so,  then  our  account  is  again  close  to  his. 
If  he  had  consciously  been  making  a  persuasive  defmition,  he  would 
still  have  selected,  as  the  conceptual  meaning  of  "justice,"  the  object 
of  these  same  aspirations.  Nothing  else  would  have  been  granted  the 
laudatory  name.  We  have  retained  the  factors  which  led  Plato  to 
make  his  defmition  without  retaining  the  poetic  realm  of  the  Ideas, 
whose  functions,  indeed,  was  only  to  adorn  his  procedure,  not  to 
alter  its  outcome. 

If  Plato's  work  had  been  less  Utopian,  more  satirical,  he  would 
have  had  recollections  not  from  one  realm  of  Ideas  but  from  two. 
The  first  realm  would  have  been  the  dwelling  place  of  the  gods,  as 
described  in  the  Phaedrus;  and  the  second  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
"author  of  evil"  who  makes  his  unexpected  appearance  in  the  tenth 
book  of  the  Laws.  Just  as  aspirations  would  be  the  criteria  for  correct 
recollection  from  the  first  realm,  so  aversions  would  be  the  criteria 
for  correct  recollection  from  the  second.  The  theory  of  definition 
would  then  be  less  closely  confined  to  the  laudatory  terms.  Recollec-  j 
tion  could  function  likewise  for  the  derogatory  ones.  But  it  would 
be  of  vital  importance  in  defining  the  derogatory  terms  to  confme 
the  recollection  to  the  second  realm.  The  most  serious  philosophical 
errors  would  come  from  a  failure  to  recollect  from  the  "correct" 
realm,  where  the  correctness  of  the  realm  would  depend  on  the 
emotive  meaning  of  the  term  defined. 

We  must  return,  however,  to  the  definition  of  "justice."  Plato's 
definition  was  persuasive;  but  this  is  far  from  being  exceptional. 
Later  definitions  of  "justice,"  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  equally 
persuasive.  They  exert  a  different  kind  of  influence,  of  course.  Not 
all  philosophers  are  aristocracts.  But  they  do  exert  an  influence. 
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Let  us  consider  Bentham's  definition.  "  'Justice,'  in  the  only  sense 
which  has  meaning  [!],  is  an  imaginary  personage,  feigned  for  the 
convenience  of  discourse,  whose  dictates  are  the  dictates  of  utility, 
applied  to  certain  particular  cases."5  More  simply  stated,  "this  is  a 
just  law"  is  a  hypostatic  way  of  saying,  "this  law  contributes  to  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  Such  a  definition  may 
not  immediately  strike  us  as  being  persuasive  since  so  many  of  us 
are  willing  to  be  led  in  its  direction.  Yet  its  stress  on  mere  numbers, 
its  stress  on  counting  the  poor  man's  happiness  side  by  side  with  the 
rich  man's,  clearly  marks  a  plea  for  greater  democracy.  The  defini- 
tion propagated  the  ideals  of  a  great  liberal. 

By  a  "just"  wage  for  laborers,  it  may  be  suggested,  is  meant  the 
wage  that  anticipates  what  laborers  would  get  eventually,  through 
operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  if  only  there  were  a 
perfect  market  in  the  economic  sense.  This  definition  conceals  its 
persuasion  quite  well,  making  it  seem  to  have  the  detachment  of  a 
purely  scientific  economics.  But  it  is  a  plea,  though  slightly  com- 
promised, for  the  operation  not  of  economic  laws  but  of  "natural" 
economic  laws — that  is  to  say,  for  the  operation  of  economic  laws 
as  they  could  be  stated  if  the  purely  competitive,  "devil  take  the 
hindmost"  aspects  of  industry  were  guaranteed.  So  you  will  find 
this  definition  more  pleasing  to  those  who  thrive  under  the  present 
industrial  conditions  than  to  those  who  do  not. 

"Justice"  can  be  defined  in  a  great  many  ways,  always  without 
shocking  the  lexicographers.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  ?  The  keeping  of  contracts,  merely  ?  The  king's  will  ?  The 
distribution  of  social  wealth  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
labor  that  each  man  does  >  We  have  a  wide  choice  of  meanings  and 
freedom,  within  wide  conventional  limits,  to  invent  new  ones. 
Which  meaning  we  choose,  however,  is  no  trivial  matter,  for  we 
shall  dignify  that  meaning  by  a  laudatory  title.  To  choose  a  meaning 
is  to  take  sides  in  a  social  struggle. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  theorists  have  all  been  perturbed  by  the 
uncertainty  of  ethics  and  have  caught  glimpses,  even  in  moments  of 

5.  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  (1789),  ch.  10,  sect.  40,  n.  2. 
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philosophical  calm,  of  the  element  of  persuasion  involved.  They 
sought  to  avoid  this  by  defining  their  terms,  hoping  to  give  greater 
rigor  and  rationality  to  their  inquiries.  Yet,  ironically  enough,  these 
very  definitions  involved  the  same  persuasion,  and  in  a  way  that 
veiled  and  confused  it  by  making  it  appear  to  be  purely  intellectual 
analysis. 


The  examples  we  have  considered,  whether  from  metaphysics, 
theology,  epistemology,  or  ethics,  indicate  that  persuasive  defini-  j 
tions  are  far  from  rare  in  philosophy  and  that  failure  to  recognize  i 
their  persuasive  character  has  been  responsible  for  much  confusion. 
But  what,  essentially,  is  the  nature  of  this  confusion  ?  Largely  this :  j 
Blindness  to  persuasion  has  fostered  a  misunderstanding  of  the  kind  I 
of  disagreement  that  motivates  many  disputes,  and  in  consequence  has 
led  people  to  support  their  contentions  by  far  too  simple  a  method,  or 
to  seek  a  definitive  method  of  proof  where  none  is  possible. 

These  methodological  confusions  have  so  far  been  evident  only 
by  implication  and  must  now  be  treated  more  explicitly.  Let  us 
proceed  by  indicating  the  actual  complexity  in  methodology  which 
persuasive  definitions  introduce,  for  the  extent  to  which  this  com- 
plexity has  been  overlooked  will  then  become  obvious  without 
further  mention.  It  will  be  convenient  to  confine  our  attention  to 
the  example  of  "justice";  but  it  must  be  remembered,  of  course, 
that  the  same  considerations  arise  for  any  case  which  involves  a 
term  that  is  subject  to  persuasive  definition. 

The  summary  of  methodology  will  be  parallel  to  that  given  in 
the  previous  essay  (p.  27  ff).  The  pattern  of  analysis  there  exemplified 
by  "good,"  however,  is  slightly  different  from  the  one  here  exem- 
plified by  "justice."  The  same  methodological  considerations  re- 
appear, but  we  must  recognize  them  in  their  new  guise  and  amid 
additional  complications. 

Two  men  disagree  about  whether  a  certain  law  is  just.    Let  us  j 
examine  the  several  forms  which  their  argument  may  take. 

(1)  Suppose  that  both  men  use  "just"  with  the  same  conceptual 
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meaning,  namely :  leading  to  consequences  A  and  B.  The  argument  may 
then  be  resolved  by  use  of  the  empirical  method.  The  disputants 
have  only  to  see  whether  the  law  in  question  leads  to  these 
consequences. 

This  simple  case  is  seldom  found,  however.  We  have  seen  that 
"justice"  is  constantly  subject  to  persuasive  definition,  with  the  result 
that  different  people  come  to  use  it  in  different  senses. 

(2)  Suppose,  then,  that  the  first  man  uses  "just"  to  refer  to  A  and  B, 
and  the  second  man  uses  it  to  refer  to  B  and  C.  Suppose  further 
that  B  is  the  only  point  of  disagreement.  In  this  case  the  disputants 
will  probably  proceed  without  noticing  the  discrepancy  in  their  ter- 
minology and  will  again  find  the  empirical  method  adequate.  The 
outcome  of  the  argument  will  depend  upon  whether  the  law  is  or  is 
not  found  to  lead  to  B. 

(3)  Let  us  next  make  the  same  supposition  as  immediately  above, 
Save  that  C,  rather  than  B,  is  the  sole  point  of  disagreement.  The 
discrepancy  in  terminology  will  then  probably  be  realized.  Yet  the 
argument  may  proceed  and  in  some  cases  may  be  settled  empirically, 
[f  the  second  man,  who  uses  "just"  to  refer  to  B  and  C,  is  the  one 
who  denies  the  justice  of  the  law,  his  opponent  may  refute  him  by 
showing  empirically  that  the  law  does  lead  to  C.  (B  is  already 
agreed  upon,  by  hypothesis.)  "You  are  refuted,"  the  first  man  will 
jiay,  "even  according  to  your  own  faulty  conception  of  justice." 

This  case  raises  a  point  which  demands  particular  attention.  The 
&rst  disputant  did  not  refer  to  C,  in  his  initial  statement,  and  the 
kecond  disputant  denied  the  justice  of  the  law  on  account  of  C  alone. 
Tence  the  initial  statement  of  the  first  man  was  at  no  time  contra- 
licted  by  his  opponent.  Yet  the  first  man  will  feel,  even  after  the 
discrepancy  in  terminology  is  clearly  realized,  that  he  has  been 
apposed  from  the  very  beginning.  He  will  feel  the  need  of  refuting 
lis  opponent's  statement  as  though  this  were  necessary  to  support 
pis  own.   Why  is  this  the  case  ? 

»  This  question  seems  puzzling  only  because  we  have  attended  ex- 
clusively to  conceptual  meaning.  We  have  been  tacitly  assuming 
hat  the  disputants  were  pure  scientists,  motivated  by  a  detached 
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curiosity.  If  our  example  is  to  be  typical  of  the  majority  of  actua 
ones,  this  assumption  is  wholly  unwarranted.  The  use  of  "just"  ant 
"unjust"  clearly  indicated  that  one  disputant  was/or  the  law  and  th« 
other  against  it.  They  argued  for  this  reason,  not  because  they  wen 
statistically  minded.  They  were  disagreeing  in  interest.  Each  had 
different  kind  of  interest  in  the  law,  and  neither  was  content  to  le 
the  other's  interest  remain  unchanged.6  This  kind  of  disagreemen 
is  evident  more  from  emotive  meaning  than  from  conceptua 
meaning.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  conceptual  meaning  of  the  firs 
disputant  was  not  contradicted  did  not  lead  him  to  feel  that  hi 
position  was  unchallenged.  He  wanted  his  opponent  not  merer; 
to  acknowledge  certain  consequences  of  the  law  but  likewisi 
to  praise  it;  and  his  opponent  would  not  be  praising  it  if  he  calle< 
it  "unjust,"  no  matter  what  conceptual  meaning  he  assigned  t< 
the  term. 

The  disagreement  in  interest  is  most  easily  seen  in  cases  like  (3) 
but  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  equally  present  ii 
cases  (1)  and  (2).  The  use  of  the  laudatory  term  "just"  in  the  earlie: 
cases  indicated  that  they  too  were  concerned  with  whether  or  no 
the  law  was  to  be  favored.  A,  B,  and  C  were  involved,  of  course 
but  no  more  so  than  in  the  third  case,  and  they  were  relevant  fo: 
the  same  reason — relevant  because  the  disagreement  in  interest 
which  motivated  the  argument,  was  rooted  in  a  disagreement  ii 
belief.  In  other  words  the  disputants  would  have  the  same  kind  o 
interest  in  the  law  if  only  they  resolved  their  opposing  beliefs  abou 
these  consequences  of  it.  In  the  first  cases  these  opposing  belief 
were  about  consequences  which  both  disputants  referred  to  concep 
tually  by  the  word  "just."  In  this  third  case  they  were  about  some 
thing  which  only  one  referred  to  by  "just."  This  is  the  main  poin 
of  difference  between  the  cases  and  it  is  unimportant.  The  disagree 
ment  was  of  a  sort  that  would  terminate  only  when  both  disputant 
had  the  same  kind  of  interest  in  the  law.  Beliefs  were  relevant  onh 
to  the  extent  that  they  redirected  interests.  Which  beliefs  did  so 
and  whether  they  were  expressed  in  the  initial  statements  of  botl 

6.  See  Essays  II  and  I,  pp.  26  f.  and  1  ff. 
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ppponents,  determined  merely  the  complexity  of  the  argument  and 
riot  its  fundamental  character. 
,  These  remarks  prepare  us  for  a  further  case: 
j  (4)  Suppose,  as  before,  that  the  first  man  uses  "just"  to  refer  to 
and  B,  and  the  second  man  (who  denies  the  justice  of  the  law) 
ses  "just"  to  refer  to  B  and  C.  Suppose  further  that  both  have  fully 
stablished  that  the  law  does  lead  to  A  and  B,  and  that  it  does  not 
liead  to  C.  Conceptually  speaking,  of  course,  they  have  as  yet 
|ocated  no  point  of  disagreement,  nor  is  there  the  possibility,  as  in 
j[3),  of  one  man's  refuting  the  other  "even  according  to  the  opponent's 
.faulty  conception  of  justice."  Yet  they  may  still  argue  about  the 
justice  of  the  law.  The  laudatory  force  of  "just"  and  the  derogatory 
force  of  "unjust"  are  still  indicative  of  a  disagreement  in  interest. 
\  With  regard  to  methodology  this  case  is  of  particular  importance. 
\t  represents  a  disagreement  which  the  empirical  method  may  be  wholly 
"incapable  of  resolving. 

i  This  will  be  clear  if  we  again  consider,  at  the  expense  of  partial 
^repetition,  why  the  empirical  method  was  decisive  in  the  first  three 
pses.  In  each  of  the  earlier  cases  the  initial  judgment  of  one  dis- 
putant was  false.  This  was  guaranteed  either  by  the  law  of  contra- 
diction or  by  explicit  hypothesis.  Each  disputant  moreover,  would 
jiave  had  a  favorable  interest  in  the  law  only  so  long  as  he  believed 
that  "just,"  in  his  sense,  was  truthfully  predicable  of  it;  for  otherwise 
he  would  have  used  the  laudatory  term  in  a  different  conceptual 
iense.  For  these  reasons  the  disputants  had  only  to  look  to  the  truth 
bf  their  initial  statements,  and  this  would  lead  them  to  have  the  same 
jcind  of  interest  in  the  law.  In  short,  the  disagreement  in  interest, 
Ivhich  was  the  mainspring  of  the  argument,  was  rooted  in  a  disagree- 
ment in  belief — in  some  belief  which  at  least  one  of  the  opponents 
|iad  falsely  expressed  in  his  initial  statement.  The  empirical  method, 
!by  upsetting  this  belief,  would  likewise  resolve  the  disagreement  in 
Interest. 

I  In  case  (4),  however,  the  initial  statements  of  the  opponents  are 
[poth  true.  The  men  are  disposed,  as  above,  to  favor  or  disfavor  the 
aw  in  accordance  with  whether  "just"  and  "unjust,"  in  the  dis- 
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i 
parate  senses  which  they  employ,  are  truthfully  predicable  of  it;  butl 
an  empirical  inquiry  will  serve  to  support  both  of  their  statements. 
Hence  the  first  man  will  continue  to  call  the  law  "just,"  with  favor, 
and  the  second  "unjust,"  with  disfavor.  Their  disagreement  is  not] 
rooted  in  some  belief  which  either  is  expressing  and  may  be  due 
solely  to  their  different  temperaments.  Since  the  empirical  method 
alters  interests  only  through  altering  beliefs,  how  can  it  be  used  to 
resolve  this  disagreement  ? 

It  is  immediately  clear  that  the  empirical  method  has  not  the  same 
direct  application  in  (4)  that  it  had  in  the  earlier  cases.  Yet  we  shall 
conclude  too  hastily  if  we  say  that  there  is  no  room  for  it  here  at  all.lj 
Let  us  examine  further. 

If  case  (4)  continues  to  be  disputed,  persuasive  definitions,  which 
hitherto  have  been  responsible  only  for  the  ambiguity  of  "just,"  will 
come  to  play  a  more  overt  and  important  role.  Each  man,  in  order 
to  influence  the  other's  interests,  will  insist  upon  his  own  definition. 
They  will  argue  about  whether  the  law  is  just  in  the  true  sense  of 
"just."  Until  they  agree  upon  the  sense  of  the  word  they  will| 
not  agree  upon  their  fundamental  issue,  namely :  whether  the  law  is< 
to  be  described  by  a  name  that  indicates  their  praise. 

The  empirical  method,  however  unavailing  it  may  be  in  altering 
the  truth  of  the  conceptual  predications  which  the  disputants  first 
made,  may  reappear  as  a  means  of  supporting  their  persuasive  defini- 
tions. The  second  disputant,  for  instance,  may  be  led  to  discover  that 
C,  to  which  he  refers  by  "just,"  has  the  further  consequences,  F,  G^ 
and  H.  If  he  has  an  unfavorable  interest  in  these  consequences  he 
may  no  longer  wish  to  define  "just"  in  terms  of  C.  If  he  is  led  to  dis- 
cover that  A  has  the  further  consequences  I,  J,  and  K,  in  which  he 
has  a  favorable  interest,  he  may  decide  to  use  "just"  to  refer  to  A.  In 
other  words  he  may  accept  the  definition  upon  which  his  opponent 
has  been  insisting.  Both  men  will  then  come  to  agree  that  the  law  is 
just  in  a  mutually  accepted  sense  of  "just."  This  sense  will  be  a  pro- 
duct of  their  wider  empirical  knowledge,  and  it  will  terminate  their 
argument  not  merely  because  they  both  believe  that  it  is  truthfully 
predicable  of  the  law,  but  because  their  mutual  acceptance  of  it 
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(indicates  that  they  no  longer  disagree  in  interest,  but  both  favor  the 
Jaw. 

j  The  argument  in  case  (4)  may  be  resolved,  then,  in  an  empirical 
fashion,  but  we  must  remember  that  it  also  may  not.  Even  if  the 
disputants  know  all  the  relevant  consequences  of  the  law,  one  of 
them  may  still  wish  to  praise  it  and  the  other  to  condemn  it.  They 
will  be  led  to  no  common  conceptual  sense  of  "just,"  and  although 
neither  man  need  be  stating  anything  false  about  the  law,  they  will 
continue  to  disagree  about  its  justice.  The  disagreement  will  be  one 
n  interest,  not  rooted  in  any  sort  of  disagreement  in  belief.  If 
j-esolved  at  all  it  will  be  resolved  only  by  exhortation. 
It  is  a  general  truth  that  the  empirical  method  can  resolve  ethical 
isagreement,  or  any  other  kind  of  disagreement  in  interest,  only 
when  this  is  rooted  in  a  disagreement  in  belief.  The  present  outline 
)f  methodology  has  become  complicated  only  with  regard  to  which 
reliefs  are  at  the  root  of  the  disagreement  in  interest — whether  there 
jire  any,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  they  are  expressed  in  the  initial 
judgments.  Such  considerations  are  essential  in  clarifying  the  nature 
pf  the  argument,  but  they  are  of  no  additional  importance.  This  is 
bbvious  from  the  fact  that  arguments  of  this  sort  spring  from  the 
fcmotive  meaning  of  the  initial  judgments  more  than  from  the  con- 
ceptual meaning.  It  is  evident  from  a  further  consideration :  In  actual 
practice  "just"  is  used  so  vaguely  that  neither  disputant  will  be  sure 
which  consequences  are  included  in  the  definition  of  "just,"  and 
jvhich  psychologically  guide  him  to  make  this  definition. 
\  The  present  pattern  of  analysis  is  conveniently  applicable  to  all 
pf  the  more  specific  ethical  terms  and  likewise  to  "beautiful."  The 
pattern  of  analysis  exemplified  elsewhere  by  "good"7  is  conveniently 
Kipplicable  only  to  the  more  generic  ethical  terms.  (It  does  not  pro- 
H/ide  any  ready  means  of  indicating  differentiae)  But  which  of  these 
patterns  of  analysis  we  seclect  for  any  ethical  term  is  largely  a  matter 
Ibf  technical  convenience.  "Just"  could  perhaps  be  treated  after  the 
manner  of  "good"  and  distinguished  from  "good"  by  the  kind  of 


r   7.  Essay  II,  Sect.  4.  But  see  also  Essay  XI,  Sect.  9,  where  with  regard  to  "the  more 
specific  ethical  terms"  a  somewhat  different  view  is  presented. 
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interest  involved — though  present  psychological  terminology  does 
not  provide  a  means  of  making  the  distinction  accurately.  "Good" 
could  doubtless  be  treated  after  the  manner  of  "just."  Moritz 
Schlick  made  a  beginning  of  this,8  but  his  failure  to  stress  disagree- 
ment in  interest,  and  all  that  it  implies,  largely  vitiates  his  account. 
The  same  may  be  said,  although  with  several  qualifications,  of  the 
original  account  given  by  Ogden  and  Richards9  and  of  the  account 
given  by  C.  D.  Broad.10 

The  ethical  terms  are  used  so  vaguely  that  many  different  patterns 
of  analysis  are  relevant  to  the  conventional  usage.  It  is  idle  to  select  j 
some  one  of  these  as  the  pattern  of  analysis.  All  that  is  required  is  thati 
the  analysis  clarify,  whether  in  one  way  or  another,  the  essential 
features  of  ethical  arguments.  These  are  emotive  meaning,  dynamic  I 
usage,  disagreement  in  interest,  and  an  important  but  not  definitive 
role  for  the  empirical  method. 

8.  Fragen  der  Ethik  (Vienna,  1930),  ch.  1. 

9.  The  Meaning  of  Meaning,  p.  149. 

10.  "Is  Goodness  the  Name  of  a  Simple,  Non-natural  Quality?"  Proceedings  of  the 
Aristotelian  Society,  n.s.  34  (1933-34),  249-68. 


IV.  The  Emotive  Conception  of  Ethics 
and  its  Cognitive  Implications 


In  discussing  emotive  meaning  and  its  place  in  ethics,  I  wish  to  begin 
not  with  an  analysis  of  the  ethical  terms  but  with  a  description  of  the 
^practical  situations  in  which  they  are  used.  And  in  particular  I  wish 
(to  deal  with  situations  that  involve  a  "personal  decision." 
I  I  shall  say  that  a  man's  ethical  decision  is  "personal,"  as  distinct 
Ifrom  "interpersonal,"  when  he  makes  it  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
[reflections.  In  judging  what  is  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  he  is 
|not  consulting  others  and  is  not  advising  them  but  is  merely  settling 
jthe  issue  in  his  own  mind.   Such  a  decision  is  not,  of  course,  typical 

of  the  whole  of  an  ethical  problem.  Sooner  or  later  any  man  is 
{likely  to  let  his  personal  problem  become  interpersonal :  he  will  dis- 
jjcuss  it  with  others,  either  in  the  hope  of  revising  his  judgment  in  the 
(light  of  what  they  say,  or  else  in  the  hope  of  leading  them  to  revise 
jttheir  judgments.  But  for  brevity  I  must  ignore  the  interpersonal 
Jaspects  of  the  problem.  I  have  dealt  with  them  elsewhere  in  con- 
jsidering  the  methods  that  are  available  for  resolving  a  disagreement 
| in  attitude;  and  in  the  present  essay  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to 

view  ethics  from  a  somewhat  different  perspective. 

My  conception  of  a  personal  decision  will  not  be  new :  I  shall 

borrow  most  of  it  from  John  Dewey  and  the  rest  from  such  writers 

as  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  Hume.   My  hope  is  simply  to  see  this  old 
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conception  in  a  new  relationship.  Some  may  feel  that  an  emotive 
analysis  of  ethics,  of  the  sort  I  shall  later  defend,  is  too  simple — that 
it  must  be  insensitive,  in  particular,  to  the  role  of  cognition  in 
ethics.  Now  I  think  that  is  far  from  the  case.  So  I  shall  take  a  con- 
ception of  a  personal  decision  which,  by  common  consent,  has  cog- 
nitive elements  that  are  highly  complex ;  and  I  shall  then  endeavor  to 
show  than  an  emotive  analysis,  so  far  from  ignoring  them,  is  actually 
of  interest  in  throwing  them  into  sharper  relief. 


Suppose,  then,  that  a  man  is  making  a  personal  decision  about  an 
ethical  issue.  Just  what  is  he  trying  to  do  ? 

A  part  of  my  answer  is  this :  he  is  trying  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  something.  So  at  first — 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  only  at  first — his  attitudes  have  a  more  con- 
spicuous role  in  his  problem  than  do  his  thoughts  or  beliefs.  So 
long  as  he  is  ethically  undecided  his  attitudes  are  in  a  psychological 
state  of  conflict;  half  of  him  approves  of  a  certain  object  or  action, 
and  the  other  half  of  him  disapproves  of  it.  And  only  when  he  has 
resolved  his  conflict,  making  his  attitudes,  at  least  in  greater  degree,(j 
speak  with  one  voice,  will  he  have  made  his  decision.  As  we  com- 
monly put  it,  he  is  making  up  his  mind  about  "what  he  really 
approves  of."1 

To  see  the  cognitive  aspects  of  such  a  decision  we  need  look  only  a 
little  further:  When  a  man  has  conflicting  attitudes  he  is  virtually! 
forced  to  think — to  recall  to  mind  whatever  he  knows  about  the 
alternatives  before  him  and  to  learn  as  much  more  about  them  as  he 
can.  For  between  his  thoughts  and  his  attitudes  there  is  an  intimate 
relationship.  A  change  in  his  thoughts  is  likely  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  his  attitudes  and,  in  particular,  is  likely  to  end  or  minimize 
his  conflict  by  strengthening,  weakening,  or  redirecting  one  of  the 

i.  He  is  also  deciding  whether  he  wants  others  to  share  his  approval — a  point  whicr 
I  must  here  ignore  for  simplicity.  There  will  also  be  an  interplay,  of  course,  between 
an  individual's  decision  and  the  "mores"  of  his  community,  as  I  have  explained  ir 
Essay  XI,  end  of  Sect.  5,  and  in  Ethics  and  Language,  p.  97. 
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attitudes  involved.  The  man  may  not  know  this  in  the  sense  of 
{holding  it  as  an  articulate  theory  of  psychology ;  but  at  least  he  will 
hct,  in  some  degree,  as  if  he  knew  it.  Hence  his  problem  of  resolving 
fiis  conflict  will  also  be  a  problem  of  establishing,  cognitively,  the 
varied  beliefs  that  may  help  him  to  resolve  it. 
|  Just  how  does  this  influence  of  thoughts  upon  attitudes  take  place  ? 
A  full  explanation,  of  course,  is  far  more  than  I  am  prepared  to 
Lindertake ;  but  a  small  part  of  it  is  given  by  this  familiar  psychological 
principle:  our  approval  of  anything  is  strengthened  or  weakened  de- 
fending on  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  its  consequences. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  has  conflicting  attitudes  toward 
K,  and  suppose  that  he  later  comes  to  believe  that  X  causes  Y.  Now 
tf  he  approves  of  Y  (and  for  simplicity  I  shall  consider  that  possibility 
only)  he  will  thereupon  approve  of  X  more  strongly.  And  his 
Strengthened  approval  of  X,  outweighing  the  partial  disapproval 
ihat  he  also  has  for  it,  will  tend  to  make  him  resolve  his  conflict  in 
;C's  favor. 

1  The  role  of  thought  or  cognitive  inquiry  in  this  example  will  be 
,>bvious:  it  establishes  the  ordinary  causal  proposition  that  X  leads 
to  Y.  But  we  have  still  to  explain  why  a  belief  of  this  proposition 
ioes  anything  more  than  satisfy  a  scientific  curiosity.  Why  does  it 
jtrengthen  the  man's  approval  of  X  >  One  cannot  easily  hold,  I  think, 
hat  the  belief  has  any  power  in  itself  to  do  this.  It  strengthens  the 
jiian's  approval  of  X  only  because  Y  too  is  an  object  of  his  approval. 
f  Y  were  indifferent  to  him  he  would  feel  that  any  question  about 
(he  relation  of  X  to  Y  was  foreign  to  his  problem.  His  reasoning 
:prves,  then,  purely  as  an  intermediary  between  his  attitudes:  by  con- 
necting his  thought  of  X  with  his  thought  of  Y  it  also  connects  his 
ittitude  toward  X  with  his  attitude  toward  Y,  letting  the  one  be 
einforced  by  the  other.  And  by  serving  as  an  intermediary — not 
i  has  one  time,  of  course,  but  over  and  over  again — his  reasoning 
alfills  an  ethical  function.  It  is  an  instance  of  "practical  reason"  in 
ne  only  sense  of  that  term  that  seems  to  me  intelligible:  it  is  ordinary 
basoning  made  practical  by  its  psychological  context.  But  let  us 
.fote,  and  with  full  attention,  that  its  function  remains  an  essential, 
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pervasive  one.  Without  such  reasoning  each  attitude  would  b< 
compartmentalized  from  the  others,  and  the  net  result  would  no 
even  be  conflict,  it  would  be  psychological  chaos. 

When  a  personal  decision  in  ethics  is  conceived  in  this  way  it: 
cognitive  elements  are  of  the  utmost  variety.  They  belong  not  tc 
some  one  science  but  rather  to  all  sciences. 

At  first  glance  they  may  seem  to  belong  exclusively  to  psychology 
but  in  fact  they  do  not.  1  have  said,  to  be  sure,  that  they  spring  froir. 
a  conflict  in  attitudes,  which  in  turn  introduces  beliefs  that  mediate 
between  these  attitudes  and  others;  and  that  much  can  properly  b< 
described  and  explained  by  a  psychologist.  But  a  psychologist': 
problem  is  not  the  ethical  problem  that  provides  the  subject  of  hi: 
study.  The  ethical  problem  lies  in  resolving  the  conflict,  not  it 
describing  or  explaining  it.  And  the  beliefs  that  help  an  individua 
to  resolve  it,  though  themselves  psychological  phenomena,  are  no 
beliefs  about  psychological  phenomena,  necessarily,  and  hence  noi 
beliefs  whose  truth  is  tested  by  psychologists.  They  may  be  belief: 
about  economic  phenomena,  political  phenomena,  sociologica 
phenomena,  physical  phenomena,  and  so  on ;  for  all  of  these,  being 
potentially  the  objects  of  an  individual's  attitudes,  may  have  to  b( 
related  to  the  given  object  that  he  is  evaluating.  Some  of  the  beliefs 
of  course,  may  be  about  psychological  phenomena,  hence  psycholog) 
is  relevant  to  an  ethical  problem  just  as  the  other  sciences  are.  Bui 
it  simply  takes  its  place  beside  these  other  sciences.  It  has  no  specia 
privileges. 


I  have  been  discussing  "ethics"  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  term.  I  hav( 
not  distinguished  between  a  decision  about  what  is  morally  good  anc 
a  decision  about  what  is  simply  valuable.  Now  such  a  distinction  car 
obviously  be  made,  and,  although  I  have  doubts  as  to  whether  it  i: 
very  important,  I  suspect  it  deserves  our  passing  attention.  Therd 
are  several  ways  of  making  it,  the  most  important  way,  as  I  see  itj 
depending  on  the  sort  of  attitudes  that  are  in  question  and  hence  or] 
the  sort  of  conflict  that  is  being  resolved. 
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Some  of  our  attitudes  are  "peculiarly  moral,"  in  contrast  not  to 
those  that  are  "'immoral"  but  only  to  those  that  are  "nonmoral." 
The  peculiarly  moral  attitudes  manifest  themselves  to  introspection 
by  feelings  of  guilt,  remorse,  indignation,  shock,  and  so  on,  or  else 
(when  their  object  prospers  rather  than  fails  to  prosper)  by  a  specially 
heightened  feeling  of  security  and  internal  strength.  These  introspec- 
tive manifestations,  of  course,  are  indicative  of  various  other  charac- 
teristics, of  which  I  shall  mention  only  one:  When  we  act  in 
accordance  with  a  peculiarly  moral  approval  we  have  a  secondary 
approval,  so  to  speak,  which  makes  us  proud  to  recognize  our  pri- 
mary one.  And  when  we  yield  to  what  we  call  "temptation" — or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  strength  of  this  peculiarly  moral  approval 
is  outweighed  by  our  nonmoral  disapproval — we  have  a  strong 
inclination  to  conceal  our  conduct  from  our  introspection.  When 
we  cannot  do  this,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  then  have  the  sense  of  being 
victimized  by  forces  which,  in  retrospect,  we  wish  we  had  been  able 
to  control.  "If  we  had  the  power  to  live  our  life  over  again,"  we  say 
to  ourselves  in  effect,  "we  should  take  care  to  inhibit  these  other 
attitudes  before  they  had  time  to  become  ingrained  into  our 
[personality." 

Now  when  an  individual  has  a  conflict  between  one  peculiarly 
!  moral  attitude  and  another,  and  when  he  is  attempting  to  make  these 
! attitudes,  and  only  these,  speak  with  one  voice,  then  his  personal 
(decision,  too,  can  be  called  "peculiarly  moral,"  and  will  belong  to 
("ethics"  in  a  quite  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  But  if  some  or  all  of  the 
jattitudes  involved  are  not  of  this  sort,  then  his  decision,  though  still 
(evaluative,  is  not  "peculiarly  moral"  and  belongs  to  "ethics"  in  a 
I  broad  sense  of  the  term  only. 

So  the  distinction  in  question  can  readily  be  made.  But,  as  I  have 
intimated,  I  suspect  it  of  being  unimportant.  I  doubt  whether  any 
of  us  will  have  much  interest  in  a  man's  peculiarly  moral  decision 
unless  it  involves  attitudes  that  predominate  over  his  ordinary  pre- 
ferences. For  suppose  to  the  contrary:  suppose  that  a  monk  has 
fully  decided  that  it  is  his  duty  to  be  chaste.  His  peculiarly  moral 
attitudes  are  not  in  conflict  with  one  another ;  they  direct  him  with 
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one  voice  to  follow  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  But  suppose  that 
his  ordinary  preferences  constantly  outweigh  his  peculiarly  moral 
attitudes,  leading  him  along  a  path  that  is  not  so  straight  and  not  so 
narrow.  I  suspect,  in  that  case,  that  we  shall  be  interested  less  in  his 
code  of  morality  than  in  his  code  of  preference.  In  short,  if  ethics  is 
to  be  "practical"  philosophy  and  not  a  mockery  of  what  is  practical, 
it  must  be  prepared  to  look  beyond  the  peculiarly  moral  attitudes  and 
consider  all  those  other  attitudes  by  which  a  man's  conduct  may  be 
directed. 

So  in  what  follows  I  shall  include  as  "ethical"  any  decision  that! 
makes  an  important  difference  to  conduct — no  matter  whether  the 
attitudes  involved  are  peculiarly  moral  or  not.  But  perhaps  the 
reader  need  not  reject  my  views  even  if  he  feels  that  I  define  "ethical" 
too  broadly.  For  no  matter  whether  a  decision  is  peculiarly  moral 
or  simply  preferential,  it  will  involve  the  resolution  of  conflict ;  and 
it  will  also  involve  the  many  cognitive  elements  that  I  have  men- 
tioned— the  many  beliefs  which,  mediating  between  attitudes,  be-  i 
come  relevant  to  the  conflict.  So  if  the  reader  wishes  to  restrict  the 
topic  to  peculiarly  moral  decisions,  he  will  not,  as  I  see  it,  be  reveal- 
ing new  forces  that  influence  their  outcome;  he  will  simply  be 
viewing  the  forces  I  have  mentioned  in  a  smaller  field  of  operation. 


Having  discussed  the  nature  of  a  personal  decision  I  can  now 
go  on  to  the  topic  of  ethical  language.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
is  this: 

An  ethical  analysis  that  puts  emotive  meaning  to  one  side  and  pays 
attention  only  to  descriptive  meaning  is  very  likely  to  w/Werestimate 
the  cognitive  content  of  ethics.  One  of  the  main  reasons,  then,  for 
paying  attention  to  emotive  meaning  is  that  it  enables  one  to  avoid 
this  error  and  to  recognize  the  cognitive  content  in  its  full  variety. 
Thus  I  wish  to  show  that  an  emotive  conception  of  ethics,  so  often 
criticized  for  depriving  ethics  of  its  thoughtful,  reflective  elements, 
has  actually  just  the  opposite  effect. 

Let  me  begin  by  criticizing  the  nonemotive  views.  I  cannot  be  at  all 
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complete,  for  many  of  my  objections  would  depend  upon  my  con- 
ception of  interpersonal  problems,  whereas  I  must  here  limit  my 
attention  to  those  that  are  personal.  But  perhaps  a  partial  criticism 
will  be  sufficient. 

Consider  the  following  statement,  which  is  typical  of  the  evolu- 
tionary school  of  analysis :  The  degree  to  which  anything  is  good  or  bad 
depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  increases  or  decreases  the  power  of 
society  to  win  out  in  the  struggle  for  survival.  I  shall  assume  that  this 
statement  is  in  quasi-syntactical  idiom  and  hence  can  be  considered 
as  a  definition.  Now  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  definition  if  it  is 
introduced  into  a  situation  where  any  one  of  us,  troubled  by  con- 
flicting attitudes  toward  a  given  object  or  action,  X,  is  trying  to 
make  an  ethical  decision  ? 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  introduce  a  part  of  what  is 
cognitively  relevant.  It  will  lead  us  to  inquire  about  the  effects  of 
X  on  social  survival;  and,  since  we  may  be  presumed  to  have  a0 
strong  approval  of  the  latter,  which  will  transfer  to  X  if  we  find  that 
X  leads  to  it,  our  inquiry  will  be  relevant  to  our  conflict.  But  note 
that  the  definition  will  also  do  something  else :  it  will  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  effect  of  X  on  social  survival  is  all  that  we  have  to 
consider.  And,  if  our  problem  is  one  of  resolving  a  conflict,  that 
may  easily  be  false.  As  I  have  previously  remarked  the  considera- 
tions relevant  to  resolving  a  conflict  are  of  the  greatest  variety. 
So  although  the  definition  introduces  certain  topics  it  excludes 
others  and  ends  with  a  conception  of  ethics  that  is  cognitively 
impoverished. 

That  other  cognitive  topics  are  relevant  is  evident  from  this  possi- 
bility: Having  found  that  X  would  maximize  social  survival,  sup- 
pose we  also  found  that  it  would  produce  a  society  like  that  of 
Aldous  Huxley  in  his  Brave  New  World — a  society  that  is  secure 
enough,  to  be  sure,  but  so  lacking  in  poetic  imagination  that 
literature  degenerates  into  the  pithy  but  banal  slogans  of  advertisers. 
I  think  most  of  us  would  being  to  fear  that  the  proposed  X 
would  purchase  survival  at  too  high  a  price:  we  should  feel  that 
the  price,  too,  had  to  be  reckoned  with.   And  should  anyone  argue 
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that  the  price  was  irrelevant,  being  foreign  to  the  evolutionary 
definition  of  "good,"  I  think  we  should  answer:  "So  much  the  worse 
for  the  definition." 

My  objection  holds  not  merely  against  this  one  definition  but 
against  any  definition  of  the  form,  "  'X  is  valuable'  means  that  X  is 
conducive  to  E,"  where  E  need  not  be  social  survival,  but  can  be  the 
social  integration  of  interests,  or  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  or  the  maximal  presence  of  a  unique,  indefinable  quality, 
or  any  other  impersonal  aim.  Such  a  definition  implies  that  one 
need  only,  in  making  an  evaluative  decision  about  X,  examine  its 
consequences  upon  E.  It  implies  that  one  need  not  examine  the  con- 
sequences of  X  upon  things  unrelated  to  E  and  need  not  examine 
the  consequences  of  E  itself.  But  in  fact  a  person  may  have  doubts 
as  to  whether  E  will  resolve  the  conflict  from  which  the  need  of  his 
evaluative  decision  arose.  He  may  wonder  whether  his  approval  of 
E  is  strong  enough  to  outweigh  his  disapproval  of  the  other  conse- 
quences I  have  mentioned.  Now  the  very  possibility  of  these  doubts 
shows  that  the  definition  is  insensitive  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
problem;  for  to  settle  the  doubts  he  must  examine  these  other 
consequences,  which  the  definition  declares  to  be  irrelevant. 

All  but  a  very  few  nonemotive  analyses,  in  my  opinion,  are  open 
to  an  objection  which,  if  not  identical  with  this,  is  closely  parallel  to 
it.  And  I  suspect  that  the  analyses  which  are  free  from  the  objection 
immediately  run  into  difficulties  of  another  kind.  For  example : 

Consider  the  definition,  "  'X  is  good'  means  the  same  as  'If  I  knew 
all  about  the  nature  and  consequences  of  X,  any  conflict  that  I  now 
may  have  about  it  would  be  resolved  in  its  favor.'  "  This  is  a  non- 
emotive  definition ;  and,  being  made  to  order,  as  it  were,  to  fit  my 
conception  of  a  personal  decision,  it  is  free  from  the  above  objection 
But  since  it  introduces  the  pronoun,  "I,"  it  does  not  make  clear  how 
two  spectators  can  disagree:  when  one  says  "X  is  good"  and  the 
other  says  "X  is  not  good"  each  is  talking  about  himself  and  each 
may  be  telling  the  truth.  An  emotive  conception,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  easily  avoid  this  difficulty,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere  in 
contrasting  disagreement  in  belief  about  attitudes  with  disagreement 
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,in  attitude.2  This  point  would  lead  us  away  from  the  personal  to  the 
interpersonal  aspects  of  an  ethical  problem,  however,  so  I  shall  keep 
within  my  prescribed  limits  and  say  no  more  about  it. 
J  The  view  of  John  Dewey,  who  has  been  so  sensitive  to  the  cog- 
jnitive  complexity  of  ethics,  raise  a  somewhat  different  question.  I 
iam  greatly  indebted  to  Dewey,  as  this  essay  readily  indicates.  And 
Ijyet  I  cannot  believe  that  he  has  been  successful  in  analyzing  the 
ethical  terms.  He  is  content  to  say  that  they  affect  conduct  and  satis- 
faction by  being  predictive.  But,  since  all  predictive  statements  tend 
to  affect  conduct  and  satisfaction,  and  since  not  all  of  them,  pre- 
sumably, are  ethical,  we  must  ask  what  sort  of  predictions  are  in 
question.   And  to  this  Dewey  gives  no  precise  answer. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  Dewey  could  succeed — apart  from  introducing 
emotive  meaning  in  the  way  I  shall  presently  discuss — in  repairing 
his  analysis.  The  cognitive  elements  that  are  relevant  to  a  conflict 
pre  no  less  varied  than  the  attitudes  between  which  they  mediate.  I 
should  suppose,  moreover,  that  they  are  different  for  different  in- 
dividuals; and  I  should  suppose  that,  even  for  a  given  individual, 
they  would  vary  with  different  problems.  Now  Dewey  wants  to 
jpack  all  these  elements  into  the  very  meaning  of  an  ethical  term :  he 

!  wants  them  to  be  relevant  to  an  ethical  judgment  by  definition.  But 
they  are  so  complicated  that  he  is  unable  to  specify  what  they  are. 
1S0  he  can  give  only  the  genus  of  a  definition,  without  the  needed 
Idifferentiae. 


Let  me  now  turn  to  the  more  constructive  part  of  this  essay.  I 
hope  to  show  that  emotive  meaning  is  likely  to  succeed  where  cog- 
fnitive  meaning  is  likely  to  fail,  that  it  will  restore  the  thoughtful  and 
[reflective  elements  of  ethics  to  their  rightful  place. 

The  precise  definition  of  "emotive  meaning"  is  itself  a  complicated 
matter;  but  the  various  details  will  not,  I  think,  greatly  affect  the 
simple  point  I  am  about  to  make.  So  I  shall  assume  that  "emotive 
meaning,"  whatever  else,  refers  to  a  tendency  of  certain  words  to 

2.  Essays  I  and  II,  pp.  i  ff.  and  26  f.,  and  Ethics  and  Language,  chs.  1  and  8. 
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express  or  evoke  attitudes;  and  I  shall  assume  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  express  or  evoke  attitudes  and  another  thing  to  designate  them. 
That  is  to  say,  the  interjection,  "alas,"  which  expresses  or  evokes 
sorrow,  functions  rather  differently  from  the  noun  "sorrow"  itself, 
which  designates  sorrow. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  show,  1  trust,  that  the  ethical  terms 
have  an  emotive  meaning — so  long,  that  is,  as  I  do  not  insist  that  it 
is  their  only  sort  of  meaning.  The  controversy  has  been  concerned 
net  with  this  point  but  rather  with  the  importance  of  their  emotive 
meaning.  Is  it  to  be  mentioned  only  to  be  put  to  one  side  so  that  it 
will  not  distract  us  from  what  is  really  essential ;  or  is  it  itself  an 
essential  factor  ? 

When  we  limit  attention  to  problems  of  the  sort  I  have  been  em- 
phasizing— evaluative  decisions  that  a  man  makes  in  private  rather 
than  in  discussions  with  other  people — the  emotive  meaning  of  the 
ethical  terms  may  at  first  seem  trivial.  It  may  remind  us  merely  that 
ethical  decisions  are  sometimes  attended  by  self-exhortation.  Al- 
though self-exhortation  is  interesting  enough,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter 
to  be  dwelt  upon. 

There  is  another  respect,  however,  in  which  attention  to  emotive 
meaning  is  more  rewarding.  It  helps  us,  in  cases  where  a  man  is 
making  a  decision,  to  see  how  his  language  reflects  his  problem — 
how  it  reflects  his  effort  to  make  his  attitudes  speak  with  one  voice. 
It  does  so  in  this  simple  way : 

Suppose  that  the  man  first  withholds  such  terms  as  "good"  and 
"bad" ;  that  he  next  uses  them  somewhat  tentatively,  or  else  alter- 
nates between  the  one  term  and  the  other;  and  that  finally  he  uses 
one  of  them  only,  and  with  conviction.  If  we  take  his  ethical  terms 
as  emotive,  and  hence  as  expressing  his  attitudes,  we  can  easily 
explain  the  fact  that  they  are  verbal  clues  to  the  nature  of  his  prob- 
lem; for  at  first  he  has  no  unimpeded  attitude  to  express,  being  in  a 
state  of  conflict ;  and,  as  his  attitudes  speak  more  and  more  with  one 
voice,  he  expresses  them  more  and  more  freely. 

Let  me  here  emphasize  a  point  that  I  feel  to  be  of  central  impor-r 
tance.   If  we  take  the  man's  ethical  terms  as  expressing  his  attitudes, 
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we  can  become  sensitive  to  the  nature  of  his  problem  without  diffi- 
culty. But  if  we  take  them  as  merely  designating  his  attitudes,  we  are 
likely  to  miss  the  very  aspect  of  his  problem  that  makes  it  an 
evaluative  one. 

For  suppose  we  were  to  insist  that  his  ethical  judgment  was  no 
more  than  attitude-designating,  like  the  statement,  "Careful  intro- 
spection assures  me  that  I  approve  of  this."  That  would  immediately 
suggest  to  us  that  the  man's  problem  was  one  of  describing  his  own 
state  of  mind  and  hence  a  problem  in  psychology.  Whereas  we  have 
seen  that  it  is  something  else.  The  man  is  trying  to  resolve  a  conflict, 
and  the  process  of  resolving  it  is  much  more  complicated  than  the 
introspective  process  of  describing  it.  In  other  words  the  attitude- 
designating  terms  would  be  twice  removed  from  his  problem ;  they 
would  formulate  beliefs  that  were  about  it.  And  by  emphasizing 
these  beliefs,  instead  of  the  many  others  that  he  is  really  concerned 
with,  they  would  suggest  that  he  is  simply  looking  at  his  conflict. 
But  in  fact  he  is  living  through  it  and  all  the  activities  that  attend  its 
resolution,  the  task  of  looking  at  it  being  comparatively  inessential. 

To  restore  the  correct  emphasis,  then,  we  must  take  the  ethical 
terms  not  as  attitude-designating  but  as  attitude-expressing  and 
hence  as  emotive.  For  in  the  latter  capacity  the  terms  are  only 
once  removed  from  the  man's  attitudes;  they  are  related  to  his  atti- 
tudes by  a  direct  route  and  not  by  the  indirect  route  of  expressing 
beliefs  about  them.  By  causing  us  to  look  to  the  attitudes  themselves, 
rather  than  to  beliefs  that  do  no  more  than  describe  them,  emotive 
meaning  frees  us  from  the  tendency  of  supposing  that  an  evaluative 
decision  is  somehow  an  exercise  in  introspective  psychology.  It 
reminds  us  that  the  man's  efforts  throughout  his  decision  are  to 
change  his  very  attitudes.  He  must  actually  make  this  change  and 
not  merely  describe  it  as  a  self-conscious  spectator,  as  if  all  the  work 
were  being  done  for  him  by  somebody  else. 

Thus  emotive  meaning,  once  it  is  taken  into  account,  makes  us 
more  sensitive  to  the  nature  of  an  ethical  problem.  And  yet  we  have 
seen  only  its  negative  importance:  we  have  seen  only  how  it  pre- 
vents us  from  making  too  much  of  the  beliefs  that  are  comparatively 
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messential — the  individual's  introspective  beliefs  that  are  about  his 
attitudes.  We  have  still  to  see  how  emotive  meaning  bears  positively 
on  cognition,  how  it  introduces  the  beliefs  that  really  are  essential — 
those  that  mediate  between  an  individual's  attitudes  and  thus  cause  his 
attitudes  to  change. 

I  can  best  deal  with  this  latter  topic  by  taking  a  simple  example. 
Suppose  that  a  man  says  that  X  is  good.  By  itself  this  is  only  a  be- 
ginning ;  he  is  likely  to  go  on,  giving  what  are  called  reasons  for  his 
judgment.  "It  is  good,"  he  says,  "because  it  leads  to  Y  and  Z."  And 
if  we  ask  him,  "Are  those  the  only  reasons  you  need  to  consider?" 
he  will  be  likely  to  say,  "No,  I  suppose  not."  Perhaps  he  will  then 
go  on  to  consider  other  consequences  of  X,  or  of  Y  and  Z.  And  so 
on. 

This  example,  which  simply  puts  an  ethical  judgment  in  its  wider 
context,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  cognitive  elements  in  an  ethical 
problem  are  well  taken  care  of  by  statements  that  contain  no  ethical 
terms  at  all.  They  are  taken  care  of  by  the  reasons  for  the  ethical 
judgment.  The  latter  statements,  though  they  do  indeed,  in  such  a 
context,  deal  with  beliefs  that  mediate  between  attitudes,  remain 
ordinary  cognitive  statements,  open  to  all  the  tests  of  inductive  or 
deductive  logic.  So  the  question  that  arises  is  this :  since  the  reasons 
that  attend  the  ethical  judgment  will  introduce  the  cognitive  issues, 
to  what  extent  must  their  work  be  anticipated  by  the  ethical  judg- 
ment itself? 

My  answer  is  this:  there  can  be  no  objection,  so  far  as  the  cognitive 
richness  of  an  ethical  problem  is  concerned,  to  an  analysis  that  dele- 
gates all  the  relevant  beliefs  to  the  reasons,  allowing  the  judgment  to 
keep  none  of  them.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  mandatory  from  a  lin- 
guistic point  of  view,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  feasible.  For  the  important 
thing,  after  all,  is  that  our  language  be  conceived  as  introducing,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  varied  cognitive  elements  which  an  ethical 
problem  does  in  fact  bring  with  it.  And  how  can  an  analysis  be 
thought  to  impoverish  ethics  if,  having  recognized  no  cognitive 
elements  in  an  ethical  judgment  itself,  it  immediately  recognizes  them 
among  the  reasons  by  which  the  ethical  judgment  can  be  supported  ? 
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To  be  sure,  such  an  analysis  must  not  stop  at  that  point.  It  must 
explain  why  the  ethical  judgment,  once  made,  introduces  a  situation 
to  which  the  reasons  become  relevant.  It  must  explain  why  the 
judgment  feels  naked,  so  to  speak,  when  the  reasons  are  not  given. 
But  that  is  easily  explained,  and  the  explanation  simply  takes  us  back 
to  emotive  meaning  and  to  the  living  context  in  which  the  emotive 
terms  are  used. 

A  man's  willingness  to  say  that  X  is  good,  and  hence  to  express  his 
approval,  will  depend  partly  on  his  beliefs — his  beliefs  serving,  as 
usual,  to  mediate  between  his  attitude  to  X  and  his  attitudes  to  other 
things.  Unless  he  is  rather  less  than  a  rational  animal,  then,  he  will 
not  express  his  approval  without  stopping  to  think.  And  the  reasons 
that  he  gives  for  his  judgment  enable  him  to  formulate  what  he  is 
stopping  to  think  about.  In  that  simple  way  the  relation  between  his 
judgment  and  his  reasons  can  be  explained.  His  reasons  do  not 
"entail"  his  expression  of  approval,  of  course,  or  make  it  "probable." 
An  expression  of  attitude  cannot  stand  in  these  logical  relationships 
to  descriptive  statements  but  only  in  causal  relationships.  But  the 
reasons  do  make  a  difference:  they  help  to  determine  whether  the 
man  will  continue  to  make  his  judgment,  or  qualify  it,  or  replace  it 
by  an  unfavorable  one.  So  they  can  be  called  "reasons"  in  a  perfectly 
familiar  sense  of  that  term. 

It  is  because  the  ethical  terms  are  emotive,  then,  that  they  intro- 
duce the  varied  cognitive  elements  into  an  ethical  problem.  Although 
emotive  meaning  does  not  supply  these  elements  by  itself  it  intro- 
duces a  situation  that  shows  them  to  be  relevant.  This  will  be  true  if 
we  take  the  ethical  terms  to  be  purely  emotive.  That  is  not,  actually, 
my  own  view;  but,  since  my  own  view  cannot  be  briefly  sum- 
marized, I  shall  be  content  to  defend  it  by  showing  that  even  an 
extreme  view  is  immune  to  an  all  too  familiar  objection.  Whatever 
else  the  emotive  conception  of  ethics  may  do  it  does  not  imply  that 
evaluative  decisions  must  be  thoughtless. 

Let  me  now  argue  that  an  emotive  view  cannot  only  be  sensitive  to 
the  complexities  of  an  ethical  problem  but  is  likely  to  be  more  sensi- 
tive to  them  than  any  nonemotive  view. 
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If  we  think  back  on  the  nonemotive  views  I  have  criticized  we  can 
easily  see  that  they  too  are  trying  to  account  for  the  reasons  that 
support  an  ethical  judgment.  But  how  can  they  relate  the  judgment 
to  the  reasons  >  They  cannot,  of  course,  do  this  in  the  way  I  have 
done  it,  for  they  ignore  emotive  meaning  from  the  start.  So  they  do 
what  at  first  glance  seems  plausible.  They  conceive  of  the  judgment 
as  somehow  containing  in  its  own  meaning  all  the  cognitive  factors 
that  the  reasons  deal  with.  They  suppose  that  the  reasons  simply  do 
over  again,  explicitly,  the  cognitive  work  that  the  judgment  has 
done  implicitly. 

But  this  procedure,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  impossible  one.  The 
reasons  are  too  complicated  to  permit  it.  So  one  of  several  things 
will  happen.  In  attemping  to  make  clear  what  an  ethical  judgment 
means  a  nonemotive  analyst  will  have  to  leave  something  out;  he 
will  have  to  mention  some  too  limited  factor,  like  survival,  and  ignore 
all  the  others — thus  impoverishing  ethics.  Or  else  he  will  be  ade- 
quate to  personal  problems  at  the  expense  of  ignoring  interpersonal 
ones.  Or  else,  like  Dewey,  he  will  be  unable  to  complete  his  analysis. 
This  last  alternative  is  no  less  distressing  than  the  others,  in  my 
opinion,  since  it  gives  the  impression  that  the  ethical  terms  are  some- 
how unfit  for  use  until  all  their  meaning  is  specified  and  hence  that 
they  remain  suspect  until  analysis  achieves  the  impossible. 

When  the  reasons  are  conceived  as  causally  related  to  an  emotive 
judgment,  however,  these  difficulties  vanish.  The  full  set  of  reasons 
need  not  be  "there"  in  the  ethical  judgment  itself.  We  can  add  them 
piecemeal.  And  that  is  how,  in  practice,  we  do  add  them.  For  we  do 
not  know  in  advance  all  the  reasons  that  will  bear  upon  our  problem, 
just  as  we  do  not  know  in  advance  the  nature  of  our  varied  attitudes 
between  which  the  reasons  mediate.  We  progressively  become 
aware  of  them  as  our  evaluative  decision  gets  under  way. 


I  have  been  limiting  my  attention  to  personal  decisions,  even 
though  the  interpersonal  aspects  of  ethics  are  of  equal  or  greater 
importance.    And  as  I  have  said  I  cannot  here  develop  the  latter 
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topic.  But  I  feel  that  I  should  make  one  remark  about  it  to  avoid 
stating  the  cognitive  claims  of  an  emotive  ethics  in  an  exaggerated 
form. 

In  making  a  personal  decision  a  man  is  very  likely  to  find  that  his 
reasons,  if  carefully  developed,  will  resolve  his  conflict  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree  and  hence  lead  him  to  a  definite  judgment.  For  the 
chance  of  his  being  evenly  divided  against  himself,  when  all  his 
attitudes  come  into  play,  is  scarcely  worth  considering.  In  an  inter- 
personal problem,  however,  the  case  may  be  different.  When  con- 
troversial, such  a  problem  involves  disagreement  in  attitude — which 
is  roughly  a  conflict  "writ  large."  Two  men  disagree  in  the  sense 
that  their  attitudes  cannot  both  be  satisfied.  Now  will  reasoning,  by 
its  causal  effect  on  their  attitudes,  resolve  such  a  disagreement  and 
lead  both  men  to  value  the  same  things  ? 

I  suspect  that  it  oftenwill,  but  I  cannot  be  sure  that  it  always  will. 
For  the  question  is  a  complicated,  psychological  one :  If  men  come  to 
share  a  great  number  of  beliefs  about  X,  will  they  have  the  same 
attitude  to  X  ?  On  a  question  of  such  magnitude  it  is  difficult  even 
to  weigh  the  probabilities. 

So  in  spite  of  the  cognitive  richness  of  the  emotive  conception  of 
ethics,  I  cannot  be  sure  that  it  will  make  all  the  questions  of  norma- 
tive ethics  theoretically  open  to  a  unique,  reasoned  answer.  And 
perhaps  the  reader  will  consider  that  a  ground  for  seeking  some 
other  conception  of  ethics.  When  seen  only  in  relation  to  personal 
decisions,  he  may  say,  the  emotive  conception  of  ethics  seems  defen- 
sible, but  for  interpersonal  issues  it  is  cognitively  weak  and  must  be 
rejected. 

If  that  is  his  objection  then  I  can  only  wonder  what  more  accept- 
able analysis  he  can  find.  For  however  he  may  care  to  define  the 
ethical  terms,  he  will  be  able  to  mention  nothing  that  I  cannot  recog- 
nize among  the  reasons  that  support  an  emotive  judgment.  And  his 
subject  matter  either  will  or  will  not  be  an  object  of  people's 
approval.  To  find  out  about  this  he  must  raise  the  complicated 
psychological  question  that  I  have  just  mentioned;  and  he  too  will 
not  know  the  answer. 
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But  perhaps  the  reader  does  not  care  whether  his  ethical  subject 
matter  is  an  object  of  approval.  In  that  case  he  will  have  this  to  con- 
sider :  having  convinced  certain  men  by  reasoning  that  X  is  good,  in 
his  sense,  he  may  find  that  in  consequence  they  have  a  much  greater 
desire  to  destroy  X.  His  ethics  may  be  totally  "unsanctioned,"  as 
Bentham  and  Mill  would  say.  But  how  could  such  an  ethics  be  o£ 
interest  to  anybody?  Why,  indeed,  would  one  study  ethics  at  all, I 
in  preference  to  some  pleasantly  innocuous  subject,  like  the  stamp 
issues  of  Andorra?  It  will  not  help  him  to  rest  content  in  thei 
assurance  that  all  men  ought,  in  his  unsanctioned  sense,  to  approve  of' 
what  he  finds  good.  They  may  admit  that  too,  and  thereupon  take 
a  special  pride  in  doing  what,  in  his  sense,  they  oughtn't  to  do. 

The  uncertainty  of  a  rationally  obtainable  convergence  of  attitudes 
will  arise,  then,  for  any  ethics  that  actually  works.  And  that  beingi 
so,  the  seeming  objection  to  the  emotive  conception  is  rather  am 
objection  to  the  complexities  of  social  life.  So  I  hold  to  my  central 
thesis:  the  emotive  conception  of  ethics,  so  far  from  depriving  ethics 
of  its  thoughtful,  reflective  elements,  in  fact  preserves  them  in  all 
their  variety. 


V.  Relativism  and  Nonrelativism  in  the 
Theory  of  Value 


rhe  term  "relativism,"  like  most  other  "isms,"  can  safely  be  used 
pnly  when  it  is  first  defined;  so  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  essay 

shall  clarify  a  sense  that  is  in  reasonable  accord  with  philosophical 
mglish.  I  say  "in  reasonable  accord"  because  the  term  is  in  some 
espects  rough  and  must  be  made  precise  if  it  is  to  be  useful. 

I  shall  then  turn  to  the  theory  of  value  and  shall  there  divide  my 
attention  between  a  relativistic  theory  and  a  simplified  form  of  the 
heory  that  I  have  defended  in  my  Ethics  and  Language.1  I  shall  want 
|o  show  that  the  latter  theory,  even  in  its  simplified  form,  has  impli- 
cations that  sharply  distinguish  it  from  relativism;  and  I  shall  par- 
licularly  want  to  show  this  with  regard  to  the  justification  of  value 
udgments — the  topic  of  justifying  reasons  being  one  on  which  my 
Previous  work  through  faults  that  are  possibly  my  own,  has 
j)een  seriously  misleading. 


J   To  define  "relativism"  I  must  first  explain  what  I  mean  by  a 
relative  term,  proceeding  by  example.    My  first  example,  though 
trivial,  will  serve  to  introduce  the  central  points. 
I   The  word  "tall,"  when  predicated  of  X,  normally  relates  X  to 

1    i.  See  also  Essay  II,  pp.  10-31. 
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something  else.  But  the  "something  else"  isn't  always  the  same 
thing;  it  may  be  one  thing  or  another,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  "tall"  is  uttered.  A  ten-story  building  is  tall  in 
a  village,  for  instance,  but  not  in  New  York,  for  with  the  change  in 
locality  there  is  a  change  in  the  sort  of  building  with  which  it  is 
compared.  Or  again,  a  height  of  five  feet  eleven  inches  may  or  may 
not  make  a  person  tall ;  it  would  depend  on  whether  the  person  is  a 
woman  or  a  man  or,  for  that  matter,  whether  the  person,  if  a  man, 
belongs  to  this  or  that  race.  So  "tall"  has  a  meaning  that  is  morel 
than  usually  a  product  of  its  linguistic  and  factual  context,  which 
provides  varying  answers  to  the  question,  "Tall  with  respect  to* 
what  else?" 

I  accordingly  wish  to  say  that  "tall"  is  a  relative  term.  It  is  a  rela- 
tive term  not  merely,  of  course,  because  it  stands  for  a  relation,  but 
because  in  doing  so  it  is  not  explicit  with  regard  to  one  of  its  relata. 

Let  me  restate  this  in  a  slightly  different  way.    In  its  colloquial 

use  "X  is  tall"  means  in  part,  "X  is  taller  than ."   But  if  we 

attempt  to  fdl  in  the  blank,  in  order  to  specify  the  rest  of  what  it 
means,  we  find  that  there  is  no  one  word  or  phrase  (apart  from  words1 
that  are  systematically  ambiguous)  that  we  can  use  in  all  cases.  The 
blank  must  be  filled  in  now  in  one  way  and  now  in  another,  corres- 
ponding to  the  various  and  implicit  meaning  that  "tall"  acquires 
from  the  circumstances  that  attend  its  use. 

The  same  can  be  said,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  all  other  relative  terms; 
and  a  blank-containing  verbal  expansion  of  them,  of  the  sort  I  have 
just  suggested,  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  device  by  which  they 
can  be  handled.2 

Let  me  turn  to  a  further  illustration,  concerned  with  the  topic  of 
motion.  Popular  writers  on  relativity  have  made  us  familiar  with 
such  cases  as  this:  A  speaker  seated  in  a  train  may  say  of  Mr.  X,  whoi 
is  walking  past  him,  "He  is  moving  at  three  miles  per  hour";  but 

2.  When  a  relative  term  is  expanded  into  a  blank-containing  expression,  and  the 
blank  is  appropriately  fdled  in,  the  resulting  term  is  usually  less  v ague  than  the  original 
one.  To  that  extent  the  expansions  often  fail,  though  harmlessly,  to  indicate  what  the 
relative  term,  in  a  given  context  of  utterance,  actually  means. 
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a  speaker  standing  near  the  station,  watching  Mr.  X  through  the 
train  window  as  the  train  goes  by,  may  say  of  him,  "He  is  moving 
at  much  more  than  three  miles  per  hour."  Both  statements  may  be 
correct,  of  course,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  reminder  that  the 
speakers  are  using  different  frames  of  reference.  Now  we  can  say 
much  the  same  thing  in  this  alternative  way:  Both  speakers,  in 
talking  about  the  rate  at  which  Mr.  X  is  moving,  are  talking  about 

the  rate  at  which  he  is  changing  his  distance  from ;  but  they 

use  "is  moving"  under  such  different  circumstances  that  we  must 
fill  in  the  blank  in  different  ways — in  the  one  case  mentioning  some 
part  of  the  train,  say,  and  in  the  other  case  mentioning  the  station. 
The  term,  "is  moving,"  is  accordingly  a  relative  term;  and  the  shifts 
in  its  implicit,  situation-dependent  references  readily  explain  why  the 
speakers'  seemingly  contradictory  remarks  are  actually  compatible. 

An  expansion  of  "X  is  moving"  into  "X  is  changing  its  distance 

from "  is  too  simple,  of  course,  to  deal  with  motion  of  all 

kinds ;  but  any  complication  of  it  would  continue  to  introduce  a 
blank,  and  one  that  can't  be  fdled  in  once  and  for  all.  So  although 
the  relativity  of  motion  leads  to  a  sophisticated  theory,  it  begins 
with  the  simple  point  that  I  have  made — that  "is  moving"  is  a 
relative  term. 

My  next  example  is  of  interest  for  showing  that  a  term  can  be 
relative  in  one  respect  but  not  in  another. 

In  arguing  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Protagoras  spoke  of  the  wine  that  was  sweet  to  Socrates  in 
[health  but  not  sweet  to  Socrates  in  illness.3  So  perhaps  he  was  saying, 
•  in  effect,  that  "is  sweet"  is  a  relative  term,  i.e.  that  "the  wine  is 

I  sweet"  can  be  expanded  into  "the  wine  tastes  sweet  to ."  Or 

!at  any  rate,  perhaps  some  neo-Protagorean  philosopher  might  defend 
►the  view  in  this  slightly  revised  form.  But  in  doing  so,  let  me  say, 
iour  neo-Protagorean  philosopher  would  become  a  poor  ordinary- 
language  philosopher.  For  in  the  respect  now  in  question  "is  sweet" 
Jean  be  considered  a  relative  term  only  when  forcibly  stretched  from 
,its  standard  use.   I  say  this  for  the  following  reason: 

3.  Plato,  Theaetetus,  159. 
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When  "is  sweet"  is  expanded  into  "tastes  sweet  to ,"  the 

blank  is  really  unnecessary.    It  is  necessary  only  when  it  has  to  be 
filled  in  in  various  ways,  as  is  here  not  the  case.  For  if  we  accept  this 
general  style  of  definition  at  all,  we  can  more  plausibly  eliminate  the 
blank  in  favor  of  a  phrase  with  constant  meaning,  taking  "is  sweet" 
to  be  short  for  "tastes  sweet  to  most  people  under  normal  circum- 
stances."  There  will  be  no  contexts,  accordingly,  under  which  we  | 
can  expand  "the  wine  is  sweet"  into  "the  wine  tastes  sweet  to  those  | 
who  are  ill."   So  if  in  illness  we  find  that  it  doesn't  taste  sweet,  and  : 
conclude  on  that  ground  alone  that  it  isn't  sweet,  our  argument  will  I 
be  plainly  invalid.    A  more  complicated  defintion  of  "is  sweet"  I 
would  be  needed,  of  course,  to  preserve  the  presuppositions  and  [ 
vague  suggestions  of  our  language;4  but  there  would  still,  pre- 
sumably, be  no  need  of  a  blank.  And  without  the  blank,  "is  sweet" 
becomes  at  most  a  relation-designating  and  relatum-designating 
term;  it  does  not  become  a  relative  term. 

And  yet  there  is  another  respect— a  trivial  one,  to  be  sure,  having 
no  bearing  on  the  problems  of  Protagoras  or  of  any  other  philosopher 
— in  which  "is  sweet"  clearly  is  a  relative  term.  For  "is  sweet"  is 
often  a  short  way  of  saying  "is  sweet  comparatively  speaking,"  and 

in  such  cases  it  can  readily  be  expanded  into  "sweeter  than ." 

When  in  Burgundy,  for  instance,  a  traveler  may  say  that  a  certain 
white  wine  is  sweet,  but  when  in  Bordeaux,  speaking  of  a  wine  of 
equal  sweetness,  he  may  say  that  it  is  not  sweet.  His  remarks, 
though  seemingly  at  variance  with  one  another,  may  involve  no 
more  than  a  change  in  his  standard  of  comparison. 

Examples  of  this  sort,  where  the  same  term  is  relative  in  one 
respect  but  not  in  another,  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  our  langu- 
age. They  remind  us  that  statements  of  the  form  "T  is  a  relative 
term"  are  often  too  general  to  be  of  interest  in  themselves.  They 
may  regain  their  interest,  however,  once  the  respect  in  which  T  is  a 
relative  term  is  pointed  out — as  can  readily  be  done  by  specifying 
the  blank-containing  phrase  into  which  T  can  be  expanded. 

4.  Cf.  Nelson  Goodman,  The  Structure  of  Appearance  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1951), 
ch.  4,  particularly  pp.  96  ff. 
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A  relative  term,  then,  stands  both  for  a  relation  and  for  this  or 
that  relatum,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  so  inexplicit  that  its 
meaning  must  be  grasped  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
uttered.    Let  me  make  clear  that  it  is  more  than  usually  inexplicit 
I  about  the  relatum.   Ever  so  many  terms  have  this  inexplicitness  to 
■i  some  degree,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  have  it  to  the  degree 
I  that  my  examples  have  illustrated.   There  will  doubtless  be  border- 
\  line  cases  but  not,  I  think,  troublesome  ones.    And  there  are  clear 
I  cases  not  only  of  terms  that  are  relative  but  also  of  terms  that  are 
I  not — the  latter  including  "made  entirely  of  iron,"  for  example,  or 
j  "having  a  temperature  of  twenty  degrees  centigrade."    It  may  be 
well  to  note  that  such  expressions  as  "taller  than  the  Eiffel  Tower," 
I  and  "is  changing  his  distance  from  the  station  at  Brattleboro, 
lj  Vermont" — obtained  from  my  expansions  of  relative  terms  by  fill- 
ing in  the  blanks  in  a  particular  way — are  not  themselves  relative 
I  terms. 

Once  "relative  term"  has  been  defined  it  becomes  a  very  simple 
matter  to  define  "relativism."  For  the  sense  I  want  to  emphasize, 
relativism  is  a  type  of  analysis  that  takes  certain  of  our  terms  to  be 
relative  terms,  its  purpose  (which  it  may  or  may  not  attain)  being 
to  guard  our  discourse  from  confusion. 

But  let  me  attempt  to  speak  a  little  more  accurately.    I  suggest 
that  "relativism,"  with  regard  to  the  the  general  topic  Z,  can  instruc- 
tively be  used  to  name  a  meta-theory  which  claims  that  the  key 
terms  used  in  discussing  Z  are  relative  terms.    So  relativism  with 
regard  to  motion  takes  "moves,"  "accelerates,"  etc.,  to  be  relative 
terms;  relativism  with  regard  to  perception  makes  the  same  claim 
about   ever   so   many   adjectives   used  in   describing   perceivable 
\  objects;  relativism  with  regard  to  truth  makes  the  same  claim  about 
■  "true"  and  its  near  synonyms;  and  so  on.  We  shall  want  to  exclude, 
]  however,  those  cases  in  which  the  key  terms  are  taken  to  be  relative 
;  only  in  some  trivial  or  obvious  respect,  for  the  name  "relativism" 
would  there  be  too  ponderous  to  be  appropriate.    One  does  not 
;  become  a  relativist  about  heights,  for  instance,  merely  because  he 
accepts  my  initial  example  of  "tall."   And  a  parallel  qualification  is 
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needed,   of  course,  for  terms  that  are  relative  only  in  atypical 
contexts. 

There  are  unquestionably  other  senses  that  could  be  given  to 
"relativism,"5  but  this  sense  seems  to  me  particularly  important — 
important  because  it  stays  close  to  the  issues  that  philosophers  (if  I 
may  judge  by  their  examples)  have  wanted  to  discuss,  and  because 
it  brings  their  issues  into  sharper  focus. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  theory  of  value,  with  which  the  rest  of 
this  essay  will  be  concerned.  The  terms  that  relativism  there  takes 
to  be  relative  terms  are  "good,"  "bad,"  "right,"  "beautiful,"  andl 
so  on ;  and  although  the  respect  in  which  it  takes  them  to  be  relative 
need  not  be  the  same  for  all  forms  of  the  view,  the  one  that  is  usually 
emphasized,  and  the  only  one  that  I  shall  here  need  to  discuss,  in- 
volves a  varying  reference  to  these  or  those  people  and  their  differing 
attitudes. 

So  in  its  main  form  a  relativistic  theory  of  value  is  simply  one 
that  expands  "X  is  good,"  for  example,  into  "X  is  approved  by 

."   For  certain  cases  the  word  "approved"  may  have  to  give 

place  to  some  other  attitude-designating  term,  such  as  "liked,'1! 
"favored,"  or  "esteemed";  but  in  all  cases  there  is  some  counterpart! 
of  the  blank.  And  for  varying  utterances  of  "good,"  relativism 
maintains,  we  must  fill  in  the  blank  now  with  a  reference  to  the! 
speaker,  now  with  a  reference  to  some  group  to  which  the  speaker 
belongs,  now  with  reference  merely  to  most  or  to  many  people  all 
many  or  most  times,  now  with  a  reference  to  certain  people  who  are 
particularly  familiar  with  X,  and  so  on.  The  only  restriction  is  thall 
the  people  must  be  specified  by  factual  terms;  for  the  use  of  evalua- 
tive terms  would  only  renew  the  question  about  their  meaning  anc 
would  also  fail  to  ensure  that  "reduction"  of  values  to  facts  which 
relativists,  in  naturalistic  fashion,  normally  seek  to  establish. 

5.  The  definition  given  by  Richard  Brandt  in  Ethical  Theory  (New  York,  1959)  i] 
not  far  removed  from  my  definition,  but  there  are  some  differences.  See  chapter  it 
of  his  book,  particularly  pp.  272  ff.  His  section  on  methodological  relativism  (pp  ] 
275-78)  can  profitably  be  compared  with  my  discussion  of  that  topic  in  Section  7 
An  earlier  and  much  discussed  account  of  relativism  will  be  found  in  W.  T.  Stacej 
The  Concept  of  Morals  (New  York,  1937),  particularly  chs.  1  and  2. 
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It  may  easily  happen,  according  to  relativism,  that  the  conditions 
under  which  "good"  is  uttered  are  not  sufficient  to  indicate  whose 
attitudes  are  in  question.  We  must  then  ask  the  speaker  to  be  more 
iexplicit.  And  this  should  be  no  more  surprising,  relativism  implies, 
{than  the  parallel  situation  in  physics.  When  a  man  who  is  talking 
about  motion  leaves  room  for  doubt  about  the  frame  of  reference 
he  is  using,  we  must  in  that  case  too  ask  him  to  be  more  explicit. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  suggesting  that  my  definition  makes  precise 
a  sense  of  "relativism"  that  is  of  philosophical  interest.  It  has  no  con- 
nection, of  course,  with  the  view  that  an  action's  value  depends 
upon,  and  thus  is  "relative  to,"  the  circumstances  in  which  it  occurs; 
but  that  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  latter  view  tends  to  be  shared  by 
relativists  and  nonrelativists  alike.  Socrates,  for  instance,  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  relativist,  yet  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  value  of  an  act 
(depended  on  the  circumstances,  as  is  evident  from  his  remarks  about 
jreturning  a  deposit  of  arms  to  a  man  who  is  not  in  his  right  mind. 

My  sense  is  one  in  which  relativism  has  its  forefather  in  Protagoras ; 
|it  is  close  to  the  professed  relativism  of  Lanz6  in  ethics  and  of  Pottle7 
in  aesthetics;  and  it  is  sometimes  evident,  by  implication,  in  the 
jwritings  of  social  scientists  and  historians.  Finding  that  people's 
jevaluations  vary  with  their  attitudes  and  differ  from  place  to  place 
jand  from  time  to  time,  these  writers  draw  or  imply  a  conclusion 
about  what  the  evaluative  terms  can  be  taken  to  mean.  One  might 
expect  them  to  conclude  that  the  terms  always  describe  the  attitudes 
of  the  speaker  or  of  some  group  by  whom  the  speaker  is  influenced, 
jand  that  is  in  fact  the  emphasis  in  Westermarck's8  relativism;  but 
jperhaps  the  other  relativists  consider  such  uses,  though  frequent,  to 
be  provincial — the  provinciality  being  like  that  of  a  physicist  who 
'supposes  that  he  must  limit  himself  to  frames  of  reference  involving 
the  earth  or  the  sun.  For  more  sophisticated  uses  of  the  evaluative 
Iterms,  these  writers  seem  to  say,  we  need  to  recognize  a  potentially 

6.  Henry  Lanz,  In  Quest  of  Morals  (Stanford,  Cal.,  1936). 

7.  Frederick  Pottle,  The  Idiom  of  Poetry  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1932). 

8.  Edward  Westermarck,  Ethical  Relativity  (New  York,  1932).  For  further  remarks 
on  the  speaker's  description  of  his  own  attitudes  see  n.  13,  below. 
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more  varied  reference  to  people — the  people  including  any  of  those 
"for  whom"  the  values  may  be  thought  to  arise.9  My  blank,  it  will 
be  noted,  simply  makes  the  alleged  need  of  this  "for  whom"  clause 
(for  the  sense  that  I  take  to  be  in  question)  a  little  more  conspicuous. 

I  have  been  discussing  a  relativism  that  emphasizes  attitudes,  that 
being  the  sort  that  is  usually  held;  but  it  is  perhaps  worth  mention- 
ing that  relativism  could  be  developed  in  other  ways,  and  even 
in  ways  that  take  their  point  of  departure  from  intuitionism.  For 
suppose  that  a  follower  of  G.  E.  Moore  should  come  to  believe, 
contrary  to  Moore  himself,  that  ethical  intuitions  are  attended  by 
individual  differences  that  cannot  be  altered.10  He  might  then  wish 
to  expand  "X  is  good"  into  "X  is  intuited  to  have  a  nonnatural  value- 
property  by  ,"  acknowledging  that  if  something  is  good 

relatively  to  the  intuitions  of  certain  people  it  need  not  be  good 
relatively  to  the  intuitions  of  certain  other  people.  So  far  as  I  know, 
however,  such  a  form  of  intuitionism  has  never  been  defended.  The 
intuitionists  want  to  escape  relativism,  so  they  render  the  blank 
superfluous  by  tacitly  assuming  from  the  start  that  individual  dif- 
ferences, if  they  attend  our  intuitions  at  all,  will  vanish  in  the  light 
of  careful  reflection. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  essay  I  want  to  emphasize  a  point 
that  I  made  by  implication  in  the  previous  section.  We  must  not 
call  a  theory  of  value  "relativistic"  merely  because  it  acknowledges 
that  our  value  judgments  involve  terms  that  are  relative  in  trivial  or 

9.  The  "potentially  more  varied"  reference  to  people  is  characteristic  of  the  first 
part  of  R.  B.  Perry's  General  Theory  of  Value,  where  one  gets  the  impression  that 
"X  is  good"  can  be  expanded  into  "X  helps  to  bring  about  and  satisfy  the  integrated 

interests  of ."  But  in  later  portions  of  the  book  Perry  seems  to  change  his  view. 

He  there  talks  as  though  the  blank  could  be  fdled  in,  invariably,  by  a  reference  to  all 
people.  And  that,  by  rendering  the  blank  superfluous,  denies  relativism  in  my  sense 
by  denying  that  "good"  is  a  relative  term.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  If  Perry  takes  the 
meaning  of  "X  is  good"  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  "X  helps  to  bring  about  and  satisfy 
the  integrated  interests  of  all  people,"  then  he  may  be  called,  if  you  like,  a  "relationa- 
list"  about  value;  but  without  any  implicit  use  of  a  blank  he  is  not,  in  my  sense,  a 
relativist.  In  his  work  compare  the  decidedly  relativistic  tone  of  p.  37  with  the  non- 
relativistic  tone  of  p.  621. 

io.  For  Moore's  views  see  Principia  Ethica. 
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obvious  respects.  Thus  "X  is  good"  is  sometimes  short  for  "X  is 
good,  comparatively  speaking,"  which  in  turn  can  be  expanded  into 

\  "X  is  better  than  ."    But  we  have  here  only  that  familiar 

idiom,  previously  illustrated  for  "tall"  and  for  the  second  of  my  two 
uses  of  "sweet,"  that  permits  us  to  make  a  grammatically  non- 
comparative  adjective  do  the  work  of  a  comparative  adjective.  The 
example  unquestionably  shows  that  "good"  can  become  a  relative 
term,  but  it  is  too  inconsequential  to  establish  the  "relativity  of 
value,"  either  in  my  sense  or  in  any  useful  sense. 


The  aim  of  this  essay,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  contrast  a 
relativistic  theory  of  value  with  a  simplified  version  of  the  view  that 
I  have  worked  out  in  my  Ethics  and  Language.  The  latter  view — i.e. 
the  simplified  version,  which  can  conveniently  be  referred  to  as  "the 
so-called  noncognitive  view" — is  easily  summarized: 

It  maintains  that  although  a  speaker  normally  uses  "X  is  yellow" 
to  express  his  belief  about  X,  he  normally  uses  "X  is  good"  to  ex- 
press something  else,  namely  his  approval  of  X.  It  adds  that  "good," 
being  a  term  of  praise,  usually  commends  X  to  others  and  thus  tends 
to  evoke  their  approval  as  well.  And  it  makes  similar  remarks, 
mutatis  mutandis,  about  "right,"  "duty,"  and  so  on. 

No  one,  I  suppose,  continues  to  hold  this  view  just  as  it  stands.  It 
was  once  defended  (if  not  in  exactly  the  above  form,  then  at  least 
in  a  similar  form)  by  Russell,  Carnap,  Ayer,  and  myself;11  but  the 
need  of  qualifying  it — and  always  in  a  direction  that  takes  account  of 
the  flexibilities  of  our  language — has  since  been  evident.  Essay  III 
of  the  present  volume,  which  in  my  Ethics  and  Language  was  develop- 
ed into  a  "second  pattern  of  analysis,"  made  a  beginning  of  these 
i  qualifications;  and  since  the  war  a  number  of  writers,  notably 
J  Hare,  Nowell-Smith  and  Urmson,12  have  felt  the  need  of  further 

11.  See  Bertrand  Russell,  Religion  and  Science  (New  York,  1935),  ch.  11;  Rudolf 
j  Carnap,  Philosophy  and  Logical  Syntax  (London,  1935),  pp.  22-26;  A.J.  Ayer,  Language, 

Truth,  and  Logic  (London,  1947),  ch.  6;  and  Essay  II,  pp.  10-31. 

12.  See  R.  M.  Hare,  The  Language  of  Morals  (Oxford,  1952);  P.  H.  Nowell-Smith, 
Ethics  (London,  1954) ;  and  J.  O.  Urmson,  "On  Grading,"  Mind,  5g  (1950),  pp.  145-69. 
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qualifications,  some  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  accept.  It  remains 
the  case,  however,  that  the  unqualified  view  has  left  its  imprint 
on  the  views  that  have  followed  it.  Although  it  has  been  shown 
to  bear  on  our  discourse  only  partially,  and  in  ways  that  are  un-: 
expectedly  complex,  it  has  not  been  qualified  out  of  existence.  So 
in  spite  of  its  artificial  simplicity  I  want  to  give  it  renewed  attention. 
The  view  can  be  contrasted  with  relativism  in  a  perfectly  obvious 
respect.  It  does  not  say  that  the  evaluative  terms  are  relative  terms, 
and  accordingly  it  does  not,  in  relativistic  fashion,  expand  "this  is  \ 

good"  into  "this  is  approved  by ."   For  note  that  the  expan-  j 

sion  maintains  by  implication  that  a  speaker  typically  makes  a  value 
judgment  in  the  course  of  expressing  his  belief.  The  belief  is  about 
an  attitude,  to  be  sure,  and  for  different  ways  of  fdling  in  the  blank 
will  be  about  the  attitude  of  different  people ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
belief.  And  the  expression  of  a  belief  is  precisely  what  the  so-called 
noncognitive  theory  is  rejecting.  It  holds  that  a  speaker  typically 
makes  a  value  judgment  in  the  course  of  expressing  his  attitude — his 
judgment  and  his  attitude  being  related  directly,  without  the  media- 
tion of  a  belief.13 

13.  It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  the  so-called  noncognitive  theory  objects  to 
relativism  even  when  the  blank  is  filled  in  by  a  term  referring  to  the  speaker  himself —  - 
i.e.  even  when  "this  is  good"  is  taken  to  have  the  meaning  of  "this  is  approved  by  J| 
me."  The  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative  as  long  as  "this  is  approved  by  me" 
merely  expresses  the  speaker's  belief  about  his  approval,  and  is  thus  used  introspectively. 
For  to  introspect  an  attitude  is  not  to  express  it.  But  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative, 
of  coures,  as  long  as  "this  is  approved  by  me"  is  taken,  as  the  idioms  of  our  language 
readily  permit,  to  lose  its  introspective  function  and  to  serve  the  purpose  of  giving 
direct  expression  to  an  attitude.   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  so-called  non- 
cognitive  theory  continues  to  stand  apart  from  relativism.    Relativism  invariably  j 
emphasizes  the  introspective  use  of  "approved  by  me"  that  the  so-called  noncognitive 
theory  declares  irrelevant  to  the  theory  of  value;  for  only  that  use  is  symmetrical  with 
relativism's  general  insistence  that  value  judgments,  like  statements  in  the  social  sciences 
and  psychology,  express  empirically  testable  beliefs  about  attitudes. 

The  definition  "  'X  is  good'  means  the  same  as  'X  is  approved  by  me'  "  requires 
special  attention  in  another  respect :  when  it  purports  to  reveal  the  typically  evaluative 
meaning  of  "X  is  good"  it  takes  that  expression,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  relativistic 
expansion,  to  refer  to  the  approval  of  different  people  at  different  times;  for  the  expres- 
sion will  refer  to  the  approval  of  the  speaker,  who  will  not,  of  course,  be  always  the 
same  person.   I  hesitate  to  say,  on  that  account,  that  the  definition  takes  "good"  to  be  • 
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!  That  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  two  views,  then,  is  indis- 
putable. But  it  may  at  first  seem  that  the  distinction  depends  on  a 
technicality.  It  may  seem  that  the  so-called  noncognitive  view  is 
\ilmost  sl  form  of  relativism,  departing  from  it  only  in  ways  that 

ake  no  practical  difference.  I  must  now  show  that  that  is  far  from 

eing  true. 

In  the  first  place,  the  so-called  noncognitive  view  helps  us  to  see 
chat  our  everyday  issues  about  value  are  usually  genuine  and  are  not 
ikely  (apart  from  possible  confusions  to  which  all  discourse  is  heir) 
|:o  turn  out  to  be  pseudo-issues. 

I  Relativism  can  bring  with  it  no  such  assurance.  For — in  the  form 
hat  emphasizes  beliefs  about  attitudes,  and  the  only  form  I  am  dis- 
cussing— relativism  is  content  to  purchase  its  scientific  affiliations  at 
1  curious  price.  It  provides  a  scientific  solution  to  those  issues  in 
which  all  parties  are  talking  about  the  same  attitudes,  but  it  leaves  us 
Ivith  the  disturbing  suggestion  that  many  cases  will  not  be  of  that 
ort.  When  Mr.  A,  for  instance,  says  that  socialized  medicine  is  good 
ind  Mr.  B  says  that  it  is  bad,  there  may  be  only  a  pseudo-issue — one 
|n  which  Mr.  A  is  affirming  that  certain  people  approve  of  socialized 
Inedicine  and  Mr.  B  is  affirming  that  certain  other  people  disapprove 
)f  it.  Neither  need  be  mistaken  in  that  case,  and  their  discussion 
nay  continue  only  because  they  are  confused  by  their  relative  terms, 
:ach  failing  to  see  whose  attitudes  the  other  is  talking  about. 

The  so-called  noncognitive  view,  on  the  other  hand,  can  easily 
ivoid  this  paradoxical  implication.  It  can  do  so  simply  because  it 
ooints  out  that  Mr.  A  and  Mr.  B,  in  an  example  like  the  above,  are 


I  relative  term ;  for  we  have  here  a  shift  in  its  reference,  dependent  on  the  circumstances 
j>f  utterance,  that  is  much  more  systematic  than  that  of  the  other  relative  terms  that  I 
ave  illustrated,  and  one  that  parallels  atiy  use  of  a  "token-reflexive"  word;  so  perhaps 
ny  definitions  of  "relative  term"  and  "relativism"  could  rule  out  shifts  of  this  sort. 
3ut  for  the  moment  I  need  not  decide  this,  since  the  shift  in  reference,  so  far  as  the 
heory  of  value  is  concerned,  raises  analytic  issues  that  are  like  those  that  relativism 
aises.  For  present  purposes,  then,  the  definition  in  question  can  be  treated  as  if  it  read, 

'  'X  is  good'  can  be  expanded  into  'X  is  approved  by  Mr. ,'  "  but  with  the 

dded  proviso  that  the  blank  must  always  be  filled  in  by  the  proper  name  (rather  than 
>y  a  pronoun)  of  the  person  who  utters  "X  is  good." 
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respectively  praising  and  disparaging  the  same  thing.  It  thus  repre- 
sents their  issue  as  a  disagreement  in  attitude — one  in  which  the  mer 
initially  express  opposed  attitudes  rather  than  opposed  beliefs  anc 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  discussion  in  which  one  or  the  other  oi 
their  attitudes  may  come  to  be  altered  or  redirected.  Such  an  issue  i; 
far  from  any  that  can  be  called  "pseudo"  or  "verbal."  It  is  not  i 
purely  scientific  issue,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  genuine  issue  and  of  i 
sort  whose  importance  is  beyond  question. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  first  difference  between  the  views.  Anc 
beyond  this  there  is  a  second  difference,  which  I  consider  to  be  oi 
even  greater  importance.  It  is  concerned  with  the  reasons  by  whicr. 
value  judgments  can  be  supported,  and  I  can  best  introduce  it  in  the 
following  way: 

When  a  man  expresses  a  belief — any  belief,  and  hence,  a  fortiori: 
any  belief  about  attitudes — his  reasons  for  what  he  says  are  intended, 
of  course,  to  support  this  belief,  showing  that  it  is  well  grounded, 
rather  than  capricious  or  arbitrary.  His  reasons  are  accordingly 
"reasons  for  believing,"  as  studied  in  inductive  and  deductive  logic 
Relativism  implies  that  the  theory  of  value  need  recognize  no  othei 
reasons  than  these.  But  what  happens  when  a  man  expresses  hi; 
approval  of  something  ?  In  that  case  his  reasons  for  what  he  says  an 
intended  to  support  his  approval,  showing  that  it  is  well  groundec 
rather  than  capricious  or  arbitrary.  His  reasons  are  accordingly 
"reasons  for  approving."  And  the  interest  of  the  so-called  noncog- 
nitive  view,  I  wish  to  suggest,  lies  in  showing  that  the  theory 
of  value  makes  very  little  sense  unless  it  provides  for  these  lattei 
reasons. 

Consider  once  again,  for  instance,  Mr.  A's  favorable  evaluation  ol 
socialized  medicine.   According  to  relativism  his  reasons  attempt  tc 

show  that  socialized  medicine  is  approved  by ,  and  are  thu.' 

reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  so  approved.  For  most  ways  of  filling 
in  the  blank,  then,  Mr.  A  can  draw  his  reasons  entirely  from  thai 
small  part  of  psychology  or  social  science  that  deals  with  de  facte 
approvals.  Other  reasons,  I  must  acknowledge,  may  sometime; 
be  relevant  and  will  become  particularly  relevant  in  cases  where 
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Vlr.  A  happens  to  be  referring,  say,  to  the  approval  of  some  hypo- 
thetical person  who  knows  all  the  consequences  of  socialized  medi- 
:ine.  But  relativism  puts  no  special  emphasis  on  such  references, 
/alue  judgments  remain  value  judgments,  it  implies,  and  can  be 
ully  supported  by  reasons,  even  when  they  describe  the  approval  of 
hose  who  are  factually  uninformed. 

For  the  so-called  noncognitive  view,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  A's 
easons  will  be  reasons  for  approving  of  socialized  medicine.  So  we 
nay  expect  him  to  speak  of  the  probable  effects  of  socialized  medi- 
ine  on  the  improvement  of  public  health,  for  instance,  and  to  add 
hat  it  frees  the  poorer  classes  from  worry,  that  it  is  less  expensive  to 
axpayers  than  one  may  initially  suppose,  that  it  doesn't  appreciably 
liminish  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  to  medical  schools,  that 
ts  administrative  problems  are  easily  solved,  and  so  on.  I  cannot 
mdertake  to  say,  of  course,  whether  or  not  these  reasons  are  all  of 
hem  true;  but  it  will  be  evident  that  they  are  reasons  that  we  shall 
vant  to  take  seriously  and  are  not,  like  those  emphasized  by  rela- 
ivism,  of  the  comparatively  trivial  sort  that  are  used  in  the  course  of 
lescribing,  rather  than  guiding,  approval. 

There  is  nothing  new,  of  course,  in  the  conception  of  reasons  for 
ipproving,  which  simply  remind  us  that  the  head  and  the  heart  can 
vork  together.  Nor  is  there  anything  new  in  the  so-called  non- 
:ognitive  theory's  conception  of  the  modus  operandi  of  these  reasons, 
rhey  support  an  approval  by  reinforcing  it,  or  in  other  words,  by 
howing  or  attempting  to  show  that  the  object  of  approval  is  con- 
lectcd  with  other  objects  of  approval — the  reasons,  then,  serving  as 
ntermediaries  that  are  intended  to  permit  various  attitudes  to  act 
ogether.  In  speaking  of  the  consequences  of  socialized  medicine  on 
he  public  health,  for  instance,  Mr.  A  does  so  on  the  assumption  that 
ihese  consequences,  being  themselves  approved,  will  by  a  familiar 
psychological  principle  serve  to  strengthen  an  approval  of  what  is 
aken  to  be  their  cause. 

What  is  new  in  the  so-called  noncognitive  theory,  however,  is  its 
nanner  of  making  intelligible  the  relation  between  these  reasons  and 
he  judgment  that  they  support.   By  taking  a  (favorable)  judgment 
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to  express  approval,  it  shows  why  the  approval  needs  to  be  guided: 
by  reasons.  Whereas  relativism,  together  with  many  other  views, 
by  taking  the  judgment  to  express  a  belief  about  approval,  leads  us  toi 
suppose  that  this  belief,  and  only  this  belief,  needs  to  be  guided  by 
reasons. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  reasons  for  approving  are 
extraordinarily  complicated.  They  are  as  complicated  as  the  causal 
milieu  in  which  any  evaluated  object  invariably  stands.  They  are  of 
such  variety  that  they  fall  within  all  the  sciences,  and  thus  draw  not 
from  some  specialized  part  of  what  we  know  or  think  we  know,  but 
draw  from  the  whole  of  it.  They  provide  the  so-called  noncognitive 
view  with  a  cognitive  richness  that  is  virtually  unlimited.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  then,  to  keep  them  from  being  confused  with 
those  far  simpler  reasons — reasons  showing  that  people  in  fact  ap- 
prove of  such  and  such  things — that  relativism  is  content  to  emphasize. 


My  case,  however,  is  by  no  means  complete.    I  must  take  further: 
steps  in  showing  that  the  methodological  aspects  of  the  so-called] 
noncognitive  view  are  its  strength.   For  they  may  seem,  in  spite  of! 
what  I  have  been  saying,  to  be  its  weakness.    Although  they  un- 
questionably run  contrary  to  the  relativism  that  I  have  been  discus-> 
sing,  they  may  seem  to  do  so  only  by  introducing  another  and' 
neighboring  sort  of  relativism,  and  one  that  is  equally  open  to 
objections.   I  think  that  I  can  fully  disprove  this,  showing  that  the 
neighboring  relativism,  too,  is  foreign  to  the  so-called  noncognitive 
view;  but  I  want  to  discuss  the  topic  as  clearly  as  I  can,  since  (as  I 
remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the  essay)  it  has  often  been  a  source  of 
misconceptions. 

To  understand  the  point  in  question  we  must  remember  that  the 
so-called  noncognitive  view  recognizes  the  possibility  of  giving  fac- 
tual reasons  for  evaluative  conclusions.  My  example  about  socialized 
medicine  repeatedly  illustrated  these  reasons  and  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  them.  But  they  cannot,1 
of  course,  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  deductive  or  inductive  logic* 
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That  is  precluded  by  the  very  notion  of  reasons  for  approving,  which 
fall  outside  logic  simply  because  they  require  inferences  (if  I  may 
call  them  that)  from  belief-expressing  sentences  to  attitude-expressing 
sentences.  The  truth  of  the  reasons  themselves  can  be  tested  by 
logic,  but  their  bearing  on  the  evaluative  conclusion  is  neither  logical 
nor  illogical.   It  is  simply  nonlogical. 

The  so-called  noncognitive  view  must  accordingly  deal  with  the 
following  question:  "When  reasons  are  nonlogical,  on  what 
grounds,  if  any,  are  we  to  accept  certain  reasons  and  reject  others  ?" 
[And  of  course  the  view  cannot  in  sanity  maintain  that  there  are  no 
Igrounds  whatsoever.  All  of  us,  in  common  sense  discussions,  accept 
(certain  reasons  as  justifying  an  evaluative  conclusion  and  reject 
(certain  others  as  failing  to  justify  such  a  conclusion.    Consider,  for 

Eistance,  the  following  example: 
A  certain  state  is  considering  the  possibility  of  introducing  a 
larply  progressive  income  tax.  Mr.  Pro  claims  that  the  tax  would 
e  highly  desirable  and  gives  as  his  reason,  "it  would  for  the  most 
part  tax  the  rich,  and  thus  put  less  burden  on  the  poor."  Mr.  Con 
acknowledges  that  the  tax  would  indeed  have  that  effect,  but  adds 
that  no  such  consideration  can  justify  Mr.  Pro's  favorable  judgment. 
"Actually,"  he  says  in  reply,  "your  reason  justifies  an  iwfavorable 
judgment  of  the  tax,  since  the  rich  are  already  heavily  burdened." 
And  so  on. 

Note  that  Mr.  Con  is  rejecting  Mr.  Pro's  reason  not  because  he 
considers  it  false,  but  because  it  fails,  he  maintains,  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  alleged  to  justify.  And  regardless  of  whether  Mr. 
Con  is  right  or  wrong  in  this  contention,  his  remark  unquestionably 
jmakes  good  sense.  No  theorist,  whether  he  is  a  so-called  noncog- 
Initivist  or  something  else,  could  be  content  to  hold  that  "justify" 
pas  no  meaning  in  such  a  context. 

Now  it  is  precisely  here  that  the  so-called  noncognitive  view,  in 

pite  of  its  sharp  break  with  relativism  with  regard  to  the  meaning 

f  "good",  "right,"  and  so  on,  seems  to  lead  back  to  relativism  by 

^another  route.   For  in  providing  a  nonlogical  sense  of  "justify,"  and 

ipne  that  allows  for  individual  differences  in  the  way  that  reasons 
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guide  approval,  it  seems  to  have  no  better  alternative  than  to  con- 
sider "justify"  a  relative  term.  It  seems  committed,  accordingly,  to 
what  may  be  called  a  "methodological  relativism,"  or  in  other  words, 
to  a  theory  that  defends  some  such  principle  as  this:  to  say  that  a 
factual  reason,  R,  justifies  the  evaluation,  E,  is  to  say  that  a  belief  of 

R  will  in  fact  cause  people  of  sort to  be  more  inclined  to 

accept  E. 

The  objections  to  methodological  relativism  are  much  the  same, 
let  me  remark,  as  they  are  for  any  other  sort  of  relativism  with  regard 
to  values.  There  will  again  be  the  possibility  of  pseudo-issues ;  for 
when  Mr.  Pro  says  that  a  certain  R  justifies  a  certain  E,  and  Mr.  Coi* 
denies  this,  they  may  neither  of  them  be  mistaken,  and  think  they 
are  disagreeing  only  because  they  are  confused  by  their  relative 
term.  And  even  in  cases  where  the  issue  is  genuine,  the  evidence 
showing  that  R  justifies  E  will  usually  involve  no  more  than  a  psycho- 
logical or  sociological  inquiry  into  the  considerations  by  which  such 
and  such  people  are  influenced.  So  although  methodological  rela- 
tivism stays  off  stage,  as  it  were,  it  nevertheless  continues  to  direct 
the  actors. 

But  I  have  been  speaking,  it  will  be  remembered,  about  what  may 
easily  seem  to  be  the  case.  I  must  now  make  good  my  claim  that  it 
is  not  in  fact  the  case. 


Since  the  question  requires  me  to  explain  what  "justify"  means,  I 
can  best  proceed  by  considering  what  sort  of  problem  the  word  is 
expected  to  handle.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  should  attempt  to  cor- 
relate each  of  a  certain  set  of  value  judgments  with  its  justifying 
reasons — taking  care  to  include  only  the  reasons  that  really  justify 
the  judgments,  and  giving  warnings  about  those  that,  though  some- 
times forensically  effective,  really  do  not  justify  the  judgments. 
What  would  we  be  doing  ?  Would  we  be  developing  only  the  pro- 
legomena to  an  evaluative  inquiry  ?  Or  would  we  be  in  the  midst  of 
an  inquiry  that  was  itself  evaluative  ? 

It  is  tempting  to  favor  the  first  of  these  alternatives.   "A  study  of 
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justifying  reasons,"  we  are  likely  to  say,  "is  useful  because  it  permits 
ius  to  take  a  nonevaluative  first  step  toward  deciding  what  is  right  or 
igood — a  step  that  gives  us  a  methodology,  with  rules  for  making 
[trustworthy  inferences.  We  can  then  go  on,  subsequently,  to  a 
•second  step,  where  by  applying  our  methodology  we  can  draw  our 
:evaluative  conclusions  with  greater  security." 

But  such  an  answer,  as  I  see  it,  is  entirely  incorrect.  I  suspect  that 
its  alleged  two  steps  are  two  only  in  appearance,  the  former  being 
.no  more  than  a  mirror  image  of  the  latter.  Or  to  speak  more 
sliterally,  I  suspect  that  any  inquiry  of  the  sort  now  in  question — any 
^attempt  to  find  the  factual  reasons  by  which  a  value  judgment  can  be 
(justified — is  itself  an  evaluative  inquiry,  and  indeed,  one  that  if  fully 
fdeveloped  would  require  us  to  take  a  stand  on  each  and  every 
ievaluative  issue  that  could  ever  confront  us.  I  have  been  led  to  this 
iconclusion  by  studying  examples,  of  which  the  following  are  typical : 

Suppose  that  a  theorist  should  say:  "Given  any  specific  judgment 
;of  the  form,  X  is  good,  there  is  one  and  only  one  sort  of  reason  that 
lis  sufficient  to  justify  it,  and  that  is  a  reason  of  the  form,  X  leads  to 
the  general  happiness."  Is  his  claim  one  that  stands  a  little  apart  from 
inormative  ethics,  being  concerned  only  with  its  methodology,  or 
lis  it  an  ordinary  ethical  claim  ? 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Our  theorist  is 
more  than  a  methodologist  with  utilitarian  propensities.  He  simply 
I  a  utilitarian.  His  terms  "reason"  and  "justify"  must  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  is  making  a  neutral,  methodological  claim  that  is 
separable  from  utilitarianism.  For  how  can  he  hold  that  X  leads  to 
the  general  happiness  is  the  only  reason  sufficient  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion, X  is  good,  without  holding  that  anything  is  good  if  and  only 
if  it  leads  to  the  general  happiness  ? 

My  example  is  perhaps  too  general,  however,  to  be  wholly  in- 
structive, so  let  me  turn  to  several  that  are  more  specific.  Suppose 
that  Mr.  Asothersdo  has  accepted  a  bribe  but  claims  that  he  has 
done  nothing  wrong,  since  many  of  his  associates  did  the  same  thing. 
Most  of  us  would  deny,  of  course,  that  his  reason  does  anything  at 
all  toward  justifying  his  judgment,  whether  in  this  special  case  or 
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in  any  similar  case.  And  as  I  see  it,  our  denial  amounts  to  our  saying 
just  this:  "Your  accepting  a  bribe  is  no  less  wrong  when  others  are 
doing  it  than  when  others  aren't  doing  it."  Thus  what  seems  to  be 
our  objection  to  Mr.  Asothersdo's  logic,  in  some  extended  sense  of 
that  term,  is  in  practice  wholly  indistinguishable  from  an  ordinary 
ethical  judgment. 

Interesting  cases  arise  when  reasons  are  taken  to  strengthen  a  man's 
position  without  fully  establishing  it.  Thus  Mr.  Lowscale  says  that 
one  of  his  friends  is  industrious  and  therefore  a  good  man.  We  shall 
presumably  wish  to  reply  that  his  reason  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  his 
conclusion — thus  refusing  to  make  the  judgment,  "he  is  good  if  in- 
dustrious, regardless  of  his  other  qualities."  But  we  shall  presum- 
ably add  that  his  reason  acts  as  a  vectorial  force,  as  it  were,  in  helping 
to  justify  his  conclusion — thus,  in  effect,  making  the  judgment, 
"industriousness  is  a  virtue,  but  a  good  man  must  have  other  virtues 
as  well."  So  both  aspects  of  our  remark  about  a  justifying  reason 
again  raise  issues  that  are  straightforwardly  evaluative. 

I  could  multiply  examples  endlessly  but  shall  be  content  to  give 
only  one  more.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Pacifist  says,  "it  is  our  duty  to 
avoid  a  war  even  at  the  cost  of  losing  our  freedom,"  and  gives  as  his 
reason,  "a  war,  in  this  atomic  age,  would  destroy  the  lives  of 
millions  of  innocent  people,  with  devastating  effects  on  civilization." 
This  is  an  argument  that  most  of  us  are  not  prepared  to  handle  with 
the  same  dispatch  as  we  handle  Mr.  Asothersodo's  argument  or 
Mr.  Lowscale's  argument.  We  shall  some  of  us  have  to  deliberate 
before  deciding  whether  Mr.  Pacifist's  reason  justifies  his  conclu- 
sion or  whether  it  doesn't.  And  just  what  will  we  be  trying  to 
decide  ?  Is  it  some  pre-ethical  question  that  bothers  us,  concerned 
only  with  methodology  ?  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  we  are  con- 
fronted, rather,  with  a  choice  between  evils — evils  that  we  hope  are 
only  hypothetical,  but  are  not  so  certain  to  be  hypothetical  that  we 
can  afford  to  disregard  them.  Which  would  be  worse :  to  keep  peace  ! 
at  the  expense  of  our  freedom  or  to  destroy  the  lives  of  millions  ofj 
innocent  people  with  devastating  effects  on  civilization  ?  When  we  I 
ask  that  we  are  in  effect  asking  over  again  whether  Mr.  Pacifist's! 
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Reason,  if  true,  will  justify  his  conclusion;  and  the  words  "reason," 
I  justify,"  and  "conclusion"  certainly  cannot  blind  us,  in  any  such 
living  context,  to  the  fact  that  our  question  is  a  genuinely  ethical 
question. 

So  the  general  situation  is  this:  when  we  claim  that  the  factual 
j-eason,  R,  if  true,  would  justify  or  help  to  justify  the  evaluative  con- 
tusion, E,  we  are  in  effect  making  another  value  judgment,  E',  of 
>ur  own— the  latter  serving  to  evaluate  the  situation  that  we  shall 
lave  if  the  facts  of  the  case  include  those  that  R  purports  to  describe. 

Once  this  has  been  established  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reading  off 
Its  implications  with  regard  to  the  topic  of  my  paper.  The  so-called 
^cognitive  view,  in  its  treatment  of  justifying  reasons,  is  imme- 
diately freed  from  any  suspicion  of  joining  forces  with  methodo- 
jogical  relativism.  Indeed  we  need  only  review  what  has  been  said: 
A  methodological  inquiry,  when  it  attempts  to  find  the  R's  that 
jVdlljustify  a  given  E,  does  not  stand  apart  from  an  evaluative  inquiry 
ut  simply  continues  it,  yielding  ordinary  value  judgments  that  are 
xpressed  in  a  different  terminology.    The  so-called  noncognitive 
iew,  then,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  nonrelativistic  with  regard  to 
rdinary  value  judgments,  is  equally  so  with  regard  to  justifications. 
ust  as  it  does  not  take  "good"  to  be  a  relative  term,  so  it  does  not 
ike  "justify"  to  be  a  relative  term— for  the  latter  term  does  no 
lore  than  extend  the  issues  introduced  by  the  former. 
Such  is  the  simple  answer  to  what  superficially  appears  to  be  a 
ifficult  question.    But  to  dispel  any  sense  of  perplexity  that  may 
ttend  the  answer,  let  me  make  the  following  remark : 
If  we  approach  all  value  judgments  with  an  initial  skepticism, 
lpposing  that  we  somehow  "must"  refuse  to  make  them  until  we 
ave  given  a  full  set  of  reasons  that  justify  them,  then  the  above 
Auction  of  "R  justifies  E"  to  the  further  judgment,  E',  will  indeed 
erplex  us.    For  we  shall  never,  with  this  approach,  be  able  to  get 
arted  with  our  evaluations.   We  shall  withhold  judgment  about  E 
titil  we  have  found  the  R's  that  justify  it;  but  in  claiming  that  cer- 
■in  R's  justify  it  we  shall,  by  the  reduction  in  question,  be  making 
10 ther  judgment,  E';  so  we  must  withold  judgment  about  E'  until 
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we  have  found  the  R's  that  justify  it — and  so  on.  Our  initial  skep- 
ticism will  never  be  dispelled.  But  that  will  be  true,  let  me  point  out 
only  if  we  start  with  an  initial  skepticism,  and  indeed,  with  ar 
initial  skepticism  that  infects  all  our  value  judgments.  And  wh) 
should  we  start  in  any  such  manner  as  that  ?  Why  cannot  we  start 
as  we  do  in  common  life  ?  There  we  have  attitudes  that  we  initially 
trust  and  we  proceed  to  express  them.  Reasons  serve  not  to  bring 
our  attitudes  into  being  but  only  to  redirect  them.  And  if  in  accepting 
or  rejecting  the  reasons  we  are  making  new  evaluations,  and  thu: 
expressing  new  attitudes,  that  is  only  to  say  that  more  of  oui 
attitudes,  through  the  mediation  of  the  reasons,  are  coming  intc 
play.  If  we  initially  distrust  all  our  attitudes,  in  short,  our  reason: 
will  not  give  us  attitudes ;  but  an  initial  distrust  of  all  our  attitudes  is  so 
fantastic  that  we  need  not,  surely,  take  it  seriously. 

In  revealing  the  scope  and  variety  of  justifying  reasons,  then,  thd 
so-called  noncognitive  view  implies  nothing  that  is  paradoxical! 
And  if  it  makes  no  attempt  to  say  which  R's  will  justify  a  given  E 
that  is  only  because,  having  shown  that  such  an  inquiry  reduplicate;) 
an  evaluative  inquiry,  it  is  careful  not  to  go  beyond  its  limited  aims 
As  a  nonnormative  meta-theory  of  norms,  its  business  is  not  to  mak< 
value  judgments  but  only  to  survey  and  clarify  them. 


I  shall  conclude  the  essay  by  explaining  what  a  relativistic  theon 
of  value  amounts  to  when  seen  from  the  so-called  noncognitivis 
point  of  view,  for  by  doing  so  I  can  emphasize  still  further  the  basit 
difference  between  the  two  theories — a  difference  that  deserves  eveni  j 
possible  emphasis. 

Briefly  stated  my  contention  is  this :  when  seen  from  the  point  o 
view  in  question,  relativism  is  a  meta-theory  that  systematical!} 
forces  "good"  to  have  the  meaning  of  "considered  good,5'  anc 
"justifies"  to  have  the  meaning  of  "is  considered  to  justify,"  and  s( 
on.   But  let  me  develop  this  in  more  detail. 

We  have  seen  that  the  so-called  noncognitive  view  refuses  t<  )| 
expand  "X  is  good"  into  "X  is  approved  by ."   But  it  doeM 
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iot  persist  in  this  refusal,  of  course,  when  it  deals  with  "X  is  con- 
sidered good."  For  the  word  "considered"  introduces  indirect  dis- 
burse ;  it  yields  a  sentence  that  no  longer  commits  the  speaker  to  a 
talue  judgment  of  his  own  but  simply  enables  him  to  ascribe  value 
jidgments  to  other  people — namely,  to  the  people  who  are  alleged 
3  do  the  considering.  And  how  will  the  view  handle  a  sentence  of 
iiis  latter  sort  ? 
In  the  first  place,  it  will  take  the  trivial  step  of  expanding  "X  is 

nsidered  good"  into  "X  is  considered  good  by ,"  the  object 

ieing  to  show,  by  emphasizing  a  relative  term,  that  those  alleged  to 
p  the  considering  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  utterance. 
If  this  were  the  mark  of  relativism,  by  the  way,  then  all  theories 
irould  be  relativistic.)    In  the  second  place,  it  will  call  attention  to 

le  similarity  between  "considered  good  by "  and  "approved 

y ,"  a  similarity  arising  from  the  fact  (and  for  the  so-called 

pncognitive  view  it  is  indeed  a  fact)  that  X  is  considered  good  when 
tid  only  when  it  is  the  object  of  an  actually  or  potentially  expressed 
pproval.  And  finally,  it  will  go  on,  roughly  but  not  unacceptably, 
3  its  analytic  conclusion :  it  will  expand  "X  is  considered  good"  into 

jX  is  approved  by ." 

The  importance  of  this  observation  is  evident :  it  enables  us  to  see 
lat  the  so-called  noncognitive  view  handles  "X  is  considered  good" 
1  the  same  way  that  relativism  attempts  to  handle  "X  is  good." 
Lccordingly,  the  so-called  noncognitive  view  not  only  rejects  rela- 
jvism  but  also  locates  its  error:  it  claims  that  relativism  blurs  the 
listinction  between  the  direct  discourse  of  "X  is  good"  and  the 
jidirect  discourse  of  "X  is  considered  good,"  and  that  it  thereafter 
Iroceeds  to  mislead  us  by  handling  the  former  expression  as  though 
f  were  the  latter. 

!  If  we  follow  out  this  criticism  we  shall  fmd  that  it  is  intuitively 
pnvincing.  All  the  contentions  of  relativism,  as  soon  as  they  are 
jiade  for  "considered  good"  rather  than  for  "good,"  become 
llausible — but  also  commonplace.  It  is  commonplace,  for  instance, 
b  maintain  that  things  are  often  considered  good  by  some  people 
tid  not  by  others.    For  that  reminds  us,  at  most,  that  evaluative 
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problems  are  often  controversial.  And  it  need  not  even  do  that:  it 
may  show  only  that  a  thing  is  or  is  not  considered  good  depending 
on  the  circumstances  that  attend  it — X  being  considered  good  under 
circumstances  Cv  and  being  considered  not  good  under  circum- 
stances C2.  The  people  who  do  the  considering,  in  this  latter  case, 
need  not  be  engaged  in  any  controversy  (cf.  p.  77). 

Similarly,  it  is  commonplace  to  maintain  that  questions  about  what 
is  considered  good  can  be  delegated  to  the  social  sciences.  The  word 
"considered"  pushes  any  question  in  that  direction;  for  the  question 
then  becomes  one  about  what  views  are  held  by  these  or  those 
people,  and  the  social  sciences  can  indeed  test  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  fact  held. 

When  a  relativist  deals  with  "considered  good,"  then — and  the 
same  can  be  said  of  "considered  right,"  "considered  to  be  justified," 
and  so  on — he  tends  only  to  tire  our  patience.  His  view  becomes 
surprising  only  when  it  is  transferred  to  "good,"  "right,"  "justified," 
and  so  on;  and  then,  according  to  the  so-called  noncognitive  view, 
it  is  entirely  confused. 

Indeed,  the  confusion  is  such  a  thorough  one  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  live  by  relativism.  A  consistent  relativist,  when  asked 
what  is  good  or  right,  etc.,  would  in  effect  discuss  only  what  is  or. 
was  considered  good  or  right,  etc.,  and  thus  would  himself  stand 
committed  to  no  value  judgments  whatsoever.  He  would  be  a  non- 
participant  on  evaluative  issues — as  no  man,  in  practice,  can  be. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  relativistic  confusion,  however 
curious  it  may  seem  to  a  so-called  noncognitivist,  is  nevertheless  very 
tempting  in  the  social  sciences.  A  social  scientist  attempts  to  survey 
people's  evaluations  with  a  temporary  detachment — to  survey  them 
without  as  yet  taking  sides,  and  thus  without  as  yet  participating  in: 
the  normative  issues  that  they  may  occasion.  So  his  problem  is 
basically  different  from  the  problem  that  he  describes.  His  problem, 
in  short,  is  concerned  with  what  is  considered  good,  whereas  the 
problem  that  he  describes  is  concerned  with  what  is  good.  By  an 
error  parallel  to  the  one  that  William  James  called  "the  psycholo- 
gist's fallacy,"  however,  he  may  suppose  that  his  probem  is  not 
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(basically  different  from  the  one  that  he  describes.  And  when  he 
jyields  to  this  tempting  error  he  may  wander  from  "considered 
good"  to  "good"  without  realizing  that  he  is  doing  so. 

In  an  important  sense  of  words,  then,  the  so-called  noncognitive 
view  defends  neither  an  ordinary  relativism  nor  a  methodological 
relativism.  It  is  an  answer  to  relativism ;  and  it  can  explain,  in  part  at 
least,  why  the  errors  of  relativism  are  tempting  ones. 


VI.  Reflections  on  John  Dewey's  Ethics 


Throughout  his  ethical  writings1  Dewey  has  one  central  purpose — 
that  of  making  our  moral  reflections  feel  the  full  force  of  "the 
experimental  way  of  thinking."  He  belongs,  then,  to  the  established 
tradition  of  Hobbes,  Hume,  Bentham,  and  Mill :  to  that  extent  hisi 
reconstruction  of  ethics  is  built  on  old  foundations.  But  there  is  also 
something  new  in  Dewey's  ethics.  He  insists  that  empiricism  must 
explore  each  and  every  path  that  leads  from  theory  to  practice  and; 
thus  yield  an  ethics  that  pragmatically  counts  for  something.  And 
in  telling  us  how  this  can  be  done,  Dewey  himself  summarizes  hisi 
views  in  a  single  sentence:  we  must  "place  method  and  means  upon> 
the  level  of  importance  that  has,  in  the  past,  been  imputed  exclusively 
to  ends."2 

Taken  by  itself  this  sentence  may  seem  of  modest  importance,, 
recommending  merely  a  change  in  emphasis.  If  we  dwell  on  it  a 
little,  however,  I  think  we  shall  see  that  it  involves  much  more  than 
that.  For  in  directing  our  attention  to  method  and  means,  Dewey 
helps  us  to  see  that  they  must  pervade  the  whole  of  our  ethics.  It  is 
not  possible  to  treat  method  in  a  preliminary  chapter  and  means  I 

i .  The  following  abbreviations  are  used  for  books  by  Dewey :  QC  (Quest  for 
Certainty,  New  York,  1929),  HNC  (Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  New  York,  1922),. 
RP  (Reconstruction  in  Philosophy,  New  York,  1950),  DTE  (Dewey  and  Tufts,  Ethicsr 
New  York,  1908). 

2.  QC,  pp.  278,  279. 
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in  appendix.  Every  aspect  of  our  moral  theory,  including  our  very 
:onception  of  ends,  must  undergo  alteration  in  the  course  of  his 
lew  approach.  So  Dewey  leads  us  to  an  ethical  empiricism  that 
goes  well  beyond  the  older  one — an  empiricism  that,  in  its  future 
developments,  may  very  well  prove  to  justify  his  abundant  hopes 
for  it. 

I  shall  accordingly  devote  this  essay  to  tracing  the  implications  of 
he  brief  sentence  that  I  have  quoted,  showing  how  an  increased 
attention  to  method  and  means  may  be  expected  to  yield  important 
and  novel  results. 


Let  me  begin  by  looking  into  Dewey's  conception  of  method — 
1  topic  that  leads  directly  into  his  conception  of  means,  but  must 
irst  be  developed  in  its  own  right.  In  this  connection  he  emphasizes 
|wo  points :  first,  that  an  ethical  problem  typically  arises  out  of  the 
jieed  of  resolving  a  conflict  in  attitudes,  and  secondly,  that  this  need 
pan  be  satisfied,  if  our  problem  is  to  be  solved  rationally,  by  an 
hppeal  to  consequences.  Taken  together,  Dewey  thinks,  these  two 
factors  explain  the  function  and  nature  of  ethical  deliberation ;  and 
pe  sums  up  his  account  of  it  in  an  arresting  phrase:  "Deliberation 
is  a  dramatic  rehearsal  (in  imagination)  of  various  competing  possible 
fines  of  action."3 

I  It  will  be  of  interest  to  expand  this  aspect  of  Dewey's  thought, 
argely  in  his  own  words.  His  emphasis  on  a  conflict  of  attitudes  is 
pearly  evident  when  he  writes,  "The  occasion  of  deliberation  is  an 
excess  of  preferences,  not ...  an  absence  [of  them].  .  .  .  We  want 
pings  that  are  incompatible  with  one  another;  therefore  we  must 
make  a  choice  of  what  we  really  want."  And  Dewey  adds  that  our 
:hoice  of  what  we  really  want,  which  he  conceives  as  tantamount 
:o  our  reaching  an  ethical  conclusion,  is  simply  "the  emergence  of  a 
inified  preference  out  of  competing  preferences."4 

But  a  conflict  is  not  resolved,  of  course,  when  we  yield  to  some 

3.  HNC,  p.  190.         4.  HNC,  p.  193. 
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preference  that,  being  in  the  foreground  of  our  attention,  makes  us 
forget  its  relations  to  our  other  attitudes.  And  it  is  just  here  that 
an  ethical  decision,  as  Dewey  sees  it,  introduces  the  second  of  the 
two  factors  that  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  an  appeal  to  the  cors 
sequences.  By  calling  the  consequences  to  mind  we  realize  that  they 
too,  no  less  than  the  action  immediately  judged,  are  objects  of  our 
attitudes;  so  we  enable  our  initial  attitude  to  be  reinforced  or  re- 
directed by  other  ones.  Our  emerging,  unified  preference  thus  takes 
account  of  the  whole  situation  that  lies  before  us.  This  is  the  function 
of  deliberation  in  yielding  a  rational  decision.  For  "rationality," 
Dewey  writes,  "is  not  a  force  [that  works]  against  impulse  ani 
habit,  [but  is  rather]  the  attainment  of  a  working  harmony  among 
diverse  desires."5 

When  Dewey  discusses  his  "dramatic  rehearsal"  he  simply 
presents  these  two  factors — conflict  and  its  resolution  by  an  appeal 
to  consequences — in  a  manner  that  emphasizes  their  interplay. 
Let  me  quote  him  at  length : 

We  estimate  the  import  or  significance  of  any  present  desire  by  forecasting 
what  it  would  come  to  .  .  .  if  carried  out;  literally  its  consequences  define  its 
consequence,  its  meaning  and  importance.  But  if  these  consequences  were 
conceived  merely  as  remote  .  .  .  their  picturing  would  be  as  barren  of  in* 
fluence  on  behavior  as  the  mathematical  speculations  of  a  disembodied 
angel.  [In  actuality]  every  foreseen  result  at  once  stirs  our  present  affections 
.  .  .  our  desires  and  aversions.  [Thus]  there  is  developed  a  running  commen-  j 

tary  which  stamps  values ...  as  good  or  evil Deliberation  is  actually  an 

imaginative  rehearsal  of  various  courses  of  conduct.  We  give  way,  in  our 
mind,  to  some  impulse;  we  try,  in  our  mind,  some  plan.  Following  its! 
career  through  various  steps,  we  find  ourselves  in  imagination  in  the  presence 
of  the  consequences  that  would  follow;  and  as  we  then  like  and  approve,  of 
dislike  and  disapprove,  these  consequences,  we  find  the  original  impulse  or 
plan  good  or  bad6. 

Such  is  Dewey's  conception  of  method  in  ethics.  He  is  in  part 
describing,  as  a  psychologist,  how  we  sometimes  do  make  ethical 
decisions.    But  he  is  also,  as  a  moralist  about  method,  suggesting 

5.  HNC,  p.  196.         6.  DTE,  p.  323. 
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how  we  ought  to  proceed ;  he  is  advising  us  to  carry  out  the  dramatic 
rehearsal  more  frequently,  carefully,  and  systematically  than  we 
normally  do. 

If  we  look  only  to  the  outlines  of  what  Dewey  says  on  this  topic, 
without  as  yet  considering  his  special  manner  of  developing  it,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  it  belongs  to  the  old  part  of  his  empiricism. 
It  italicizes  some  observations  that  can  be  found  in  Hobbes  or  Hume. 
For  Hobbes,  too,  discussed  ethical  deliberation  and  pointed  out  that 
the  "consequences  of  doing  or  omitting  the  thing  proposed  come 
successively  into  our  thought,  so  that  we  sometimes  have  an  appetite 
to  it,  sometimes  an  aversion  to  it,"  and  so  on.7  And  Hume  noted 
that  any  initial  propensity  makes  us  "cast  our  view  on  every  side," 
to  "comprehend  whatever  objects  are  connected  with  its  original 
[object]  by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect."  Hume  added,  more- 
over, that  in  ethics  "it  can  never  the  least  concern  us"  to  know  these 
relations  "if  both  the  causes  and  effects  be  indifferent  to  us."8 

But  if  Dewey  took  his  dramatic  rehearsal  from  Hobbes  and 
Hume,  he  was  nevertheless  more  persistent  than  they  in  examining 
its  full  complexity,  showing  that  we  can  profitably  take  account  of 
its  various  implications.  And  if  these  implications,  again,  are  not 
always  new  in  the  history  of  ethics,  Dewey  is  nevertheless  successful 
in  giving  them  a  fresh  vitality  and  interest. 

To  substantiate  this  statement  let  me  turn  to  a  more  specific 
question  about  ethical  method — a  question  that  is  discussed  quite 
frequently  in  Dewey's  work  and  helps  to  provide  the  dramatic 
rehearsal  with  a  corollary. 


The  question  that  I  have  in  mind  is  concerned  with  ethical 
generalizations — or  in  other  words,   with  those  broad  precepts, 

I  rules,  or  principles  that  are  so  frequently  brought  up  in  the  moral 
discussions  of  everyday  life.  How  important  are  these  generaliza- 
tions >   To  what  extent  should  ethics  be  concerned  with  them  ? 

7.  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  pt.  i,  ch.  6. 

8.  Hume,  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  pt.  3,  sect.  2. 
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Here  there  are  three  possibilities  open  to  us.  The  first  is  that  of 
attempting  to  dispense  with  ethical  generalizations  altogether;  but 
this  would  represent  such  an  extreme  stand  that  no  one,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  ever  taken  it  seriously.  The  other  possibilities  make 
up  the  two  aspects  of  our  not  always  consistent  common  sense. 
One  of  them  defends  "action  on  principle,"  and  indeed,  a  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  principle  that  forbids  compromise.  The 
other  recommends  that  a  principle  be  taken  only  as  a  tentative 
guide:  it  appeals  to  the  maxim  "the  exception  proves  the  rule" — 
where  "proves,"  it  will  be  remembered,  has  its  old  sense  of  "tests" 
rather  than  its  new  sense  of  "establishes." 

Now  Dewey's  stand,  with  regard  to  generalizations,  may  be 
roughly  characterized  as  one  that  defends  the  latter  aspect  of 
common  sense,  opposing  it  to  the  former.  He  wants  to  give  the 
maxim  "the  exception  proves  the  rule"  a  place  in  our  formal 
ethical  theory.  In  this  respect  his  work  reminds  us  of  some  views 
that  are  now  current  in  England:  it  reminds  us,  for  instance,  of 
H.  L.  A.  Hart's  "defeasible"  principles,  which  make  room  for  a 
growing  set  of  provisos;9  or  it  reminds  us  of  W.  D.  Ross's  prima 
facie  duties,  which  further  consideration  may  sometimes  justify  us 
in  leaving  undone;10  or  it  reminds  us  of  C.  D.  Broad's  right-tending 
characteristics,  which  may  sometimes  be  offset  by  wrong-tending 
ones.11  Although  diverging  on  points  of  detail,  these  writers  are 
alike  in  their  basic  aim:  they  want  concepts  that  will  help  to  free 
our  generalizations  from  an  inflexibility  and  keep  them  from 
overruling  the  dictates  of  exceptional  cases. 

Dewey's  procedure,  in  developing  this  point,  takes  the  form  of 
comparing  ethical  generalizations  to  scientific  hypotheses  and  of 
insisting  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  stand  in  a  reciprocal  relation 

9.  "Ascription  of  Responsibility  and  Rights,"  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society, 
1948-49,  pp.  171-94,  reprinted  in  A.  G.  N.  Flew,  ed.,  Logic  and  Language,  1st  series 
(Oxford,  1952).    See  particularly  pp.  174-75  (?•  H^). 

10.  See  selections  from  The  Right  and  the  Good  reprinted  in  W.  Sellers  and  J. 
Hospers,  eds.,  Readings  in  Ethical  Theory  (New  York,  1952),  particularly  p.  183. 

11.  "Some  of  the  Main  Problems  of  Ethics,"  reprinted  in  H.  Feigl  and  W.  Sellars, 
eds.,  Readings  in  Philosophical  Analysis  (New  York,  1949),  particularly  p.  552. 
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to  the  cases  to  which  we  wish  to  apply  them.  When  a  generalization 
about  what  is  right  runs  counter  to  an  individual  case,  we  may 
sometimes  wish  to  conclude,  of  course,  that  the  individual  case  is 
not  right;  but  we  may  also  wish  to  conclude  that  we  need  to  modify 
or  qualify  the  generalization.  And  "it  is  both  astonishing  and 
depressing,"  Dewey  writes,  how  much  of  "the  energy  of  mankind" 
has  gone  into  "fighting  for  generalizations"  and  how  little  of  it  has 
gone  into  revising  them  "by  putting  them  to  the  test  of  action  upon 
them."  This  view  occurs  repeatedly  in  Dewey,  being  borne  out  by 
such  a  typical  passage  as  the  following:  "A  moral  law,  like  a  law  of 
physics,  is  not  something  to  swear  by  and  stick  by  at  all  hazards.  .  .  . 
Its  soundness  and  pertinence  are  tested  by  what  happens  when  it  is 
acted  upon.  Its  claim  or  authority  rests  finally  upon  the  imperative- 
ness of  the  situation  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  ...  as  any  tool  achieves 
dignity  in  the  measure  of  needs  served  by  it."12 

There  are  times,  perhaps,  when  Dewey  may  seem  to  exaggerate 
this  point.  He  speaks  of  the  "supremacy  of  the  individual  case"  and 
looks  forward  to  an  ethics  in  which  "principles  are  modified  into 
methods  of  understanding."  This  temporarily  suggests  that  he  is 
verging  toward  the  possibility  that  I  have  declared  too  extreme  to 
be  taken  seriously — the  possibility  of  abandoning  generalizations 
altogether.  But  taken  in  their  context,  these  remarks  have  no  such 
implication.  They  simply  reaffirm  the  need  of  testing  our  generaliza- 
tions. Dewey  speaks  of  the  "supremacy  of  the  individual  case"  in 
ethics  only  as  he  might  speak  of  the  "supremacy  of  fact"  in  science — 
the  latter  phrase  suggesting  not  that  we  must  banish  scientific 
generalizations,  to  be  sure,  but  only  that  we  must  make  our  scientific 
generalization  fit  the  facts,  progressively  revising  them  to  ensure  this. 

I  have  suggested  that  this  aspect  of  Dewey's  ethics  is  closely 
connected  with  his  dramatic  rehearsal,  and  in  particular  with  the 
complexities  of  the  dramatic  rehearsal,  to  which  he  was  always 
sensitive.   Let  me  now  briefly  trace  this  connection. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  dramatic  rehearsal,  potentially  at  least, 
requires  an  appeal  to  consequences  of  many  sorts — consequences 

12.  QC,  pp.  277,  278. 
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that  lie  within  no  one  special  science.  The  content  of  our  ethical 
deliberation,  being  concerned  with  the  whole  course  of  action  that 
lies  before  us,  is  not  exhausted  by  this  or  that  aspect  of  psychology, 
or  biology,  or  physics,  etc.,  but  extends  to  all  the  sciences  and  to  the 
common  sense  counterparts  of  the  sciences  that  we  can  test  in  daily 
life.  For  that  reason,  as  Dewey  clearly  sees,  the  dramatic  rehearsal  is 
always  complicated :  it  cannot  be  content  with  a  narrow,  specialized 
knowledge,  but  uses  the  whole  man.13 

And  it  becomes  still  more  complicated  in  such  ways  as  this: 
Suppose  that  our  deliberation  leaves  us  with  a  somewhat  mingled 
attitude  toward  a  certain  action.  On  the  whole  we  approve  of  it, 
but  certain  of  its  aspects  are  not  all  that  we  could  wish — the  action 
bringing  with  it  a  certain  cost,  so  to  speak.  We  may  then  appro- 
priately consider  various  other  actions  that  can  attend  our  proposed 
one,  hoping  .that  they  will  remove  or  reduce  its  cost.  But  these 
other  actions,  which  in  turn  may  have  their  cost,  will  require 
deliberation  as  well.  Our  original  dramatic  rehearsal,  accordingly, 
becomes  progressively  enlarged,  generating  a  family  of  supple- 
mentary ones.14 

Now  in  one  respect  the  complexity  of  the  dramatic  rehearsal 
argues  strongly  in  favour  of  ethical  generalizations.  For  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  many  occasions  when,  in  practice,  we  have  no  time 
to  work  out  individual  cases  in  their  own  right  ?  To  subsume  these 
cases  under  a  working  stock  of  generalizations,  however  rough  the 
generalizations  may  be,  is  surely  preferable  to  an  invariable  policy 
of  reaching  no  conclusions  about  them  at  all. 

But  in  another  respect  this  same  complexity  leads  us  to  look 
somewhat  askance  at  generalizations.  For  generalizations,  as  Dewey 

13.  QC,  273  1 

14.  There  are  other  complexities,  of  course,  that  Dewey  recognizes.  Thus  one 
may  find  it  pertinent  to  ask  whether  a  certain  desire,  which  cannot  be  satisfied  directly 
without  frustrating  many  other  desires,  can  more  easily  be  satisfied  when  it  is  sub- 
limated. See  HMC,  pp.  141,  156,  194.  The  dramatic  rehearsal  may  thus,  in  its  survey 
of  the  total  course  of  action  that  lies  ahead,  lead  us  to  consider  the  causes  and  effects  of 
sublimation.  It  may  help  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  we  (now)  "really  want"  these 
sublimations  in  the  kind  of  person  that  we  are  later  to  become. 
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sees  them,  do  not  stand,  apart  from  the  dramatic  rehearsal  but  are 
fully  subject  to  it.  Our  deliberations  lead  to  a  generalization  when 
we  go  through  the  dramatic  rehearsal  not  for  some  individual  action 
(but  rather  for  a  fair  statistical  sample  of  a  whole  class  of  actions. 
And  of  course  the  complexities  then  become  enormous.  It  will  be 
difficult,  for  instance,  to  find  any  manageable  class  of  actions  toward 
which  our  attitudes  are  the  same.  Each  member  of  the  class  will  have 
consequences  that  differ  a  little  from  those  of  the  next  member;  and 
this  difference  may,  on  occasion,  make  all  the  difference  to  our 
attitudes.  So  there  is  every  possibility  that  our  generalization  will 
penalize  certain  individual  cases — penalize  them  because  of  their 
possibly  inessential  similarity  to  the  cases  on  which  we  have  stopped 
to  deliberate.  We  may  easily  be  mistaken,  moreover,  in  supposing 
that  we  have  considered  a  fair  statistical  sample  of  the  class  of  actions 
in  question.  And  in  our  efforts  to  deal  with  a  great  many  cases, 
we  may  rehearse  each  of  them  quite  imperfectly. 

The  complexities  of  the  dramatic  rehearsal,  then,  reveal  at  once 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  generalizations.  And  Dewey, 
wishing  to  keep  the  advantages  in  a  way  that  minimizes  the  dis- 
advantages, argues  for  flexible  generalizations — ethical  generaliza- 
tions which,  like  the  hypotheses  of  science,  make  no  pretense  of 
finality  and  both  illuminate  and  are  illuminated  by  the  cases  to 
which  we  apply  them. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  let  me  say  just  a  word  in  criticism  of 
Dewey.  Although  he  grants  generalizations  an  importance,  I 
wonder  if  he  grants  them  quite  enough  importance.  For  if  it  is 
(sometimes  practicable,  in  judging  an  individual  case,  to  avoid  a 
idirect  use  of  generalizations,  it  is  never  practicable  to  avoid  an 
[indirect  use  of  them.  To  that  extent  generalizations  are  inescapable 
in  ethics.  Let  me  explain  this,  with  attention  to  the  dramatic 
rehearsal. 

Suppose  that  we  should  begin  our  deliberation  by  giving  exclusive 
attention  to  an  individual  case,  distrusting  any  generalization  that 
seems  immediately  to  apply  to  it.  What  I  am  calling  a  "direct"  use 
of  a  generalization  will  then  be  excluded.  But  our  dramatic  rehearsal 
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will  lead  us  to  consider  the  consequences  of  our  individual  case ;  and 
as  these  consequences  extend  on  into  the  future  our  knowledge  of 
them,  unless  we  are  blessed  with  omniscience,  will  become  less  and  | 
less  specific.  We  shall  know  only  that  such  and  such  a  consequence 
will  be  likely  to  fall  in  class  C,  another  in  class  C,  and  so  on,  thei 
classes  often  being  quite  broad  ones.  And  this  immediately! 
introduces  the  following  question: 

How  can  our  all  too  generic  knowledge  of  these  consequences  j 
have  their  expected  influence — their  vectorial  force,  so  to  speak — j 
in  leading  us  to  decide  "what  we  really  want,"  or  in  shaping  "the 
emergence  of  a  unified  preference  out  of  competing  preferences"  ? 
It  will  be  "as  barren  of  influence  as  the  mathematical  speculations  of  I 
a  disembodied  angel,"  I  take  it,  unless  our  attitudes  are  favorable,  | 
say,  to  class  C  as  a  whole,  and  so  on;  for  it  is  only  about  these  dassesi 
that  we  have  any  knowledge.  And  it  is  plainly  artificial  to  suppose  i 
that  our  favor  or  disfavor  of  these  classes  will  not  be  guided  by  ethical| 
generalizations  that  we  have  made  in  the  past.  Here  we  shall  be! 
making  an  "indirect"  use  of  generalizations — a  use  that  does  not 
spare  us  a  rehearsal  of  our  individual  case,  but  enters  into  thatj 
very  rehearsal  as  a  part  of  it.  We  may,  to  be  sure,  feel  that  these! 
generalizations  too  are  flexible  and  modifiable;  but  all  the  same  wei 
temporarily  use  and  abide  by  them — having,  indeed,  no  alternative! 
but  to  do  so,  save  that  of  refusing  to  let  our  present  deliberation  be 
guided  by  our  past  ones. 

By  its  very  nature,  then,  the  dramatic  rehearsal  makes  generaliza-j 
tions  inescapable  in  ethics,  if  not  directly,  then  indirectly.  Dewey) 
says  nothing  that  denies  this,  and  perhaps  he  half  imqlies  it  byj 
comparing  ethical  generalizations  to  scientific  hypotheses — the  latter,! 
obviously,  being  inescapable  in  science.  But  the  comparison  between 
ethics  and  science  can  only  be  a  rough  one  (in  my  opinion,  though 
not  in  Dewey's)  since  the  dramatic  rehearsal,  with  its  preferences  andj 
aversions  that  "stamp  values,"  has  no  exact  counterpart  in  science. 
Where  in  science  proper  does  this  "stamping"  occur?  So  I  could 
wish  that  Dewey  had  worked  out  this  particular  part  of  the 
comparison  in  more  detail. 
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It  remains  possible,  of  course,  to  advocate  that  we  test  any  given 
generalization  by  deliberating  about  a  special  case  of  it;  for  our 
deliberation  about  the  special  case  will  not  lead  us  to  ethical 
generalizations  exclusively,  and  the  generalizations  to  which  it  does 
lead  us  will  in  any  event  be  other  than  the  one  we  are  testing.  So  my 
criticism  in  no  way  questions  Dewey's  central  contention — his 
contention  that  our  ethical  generalizations  must  often  be  revised  in 
the  course  of  being  applied,  and  thus  guarded  from  an  inflexibility. 


Let  me  remind  the  reader  that  this  essay  is  developing  a  single 
sentence  from  Dewey — a  sentence  recommending  that  we  "place 
method  and  means  upon  the  level  of  importance  that  has,  in  the  past, 
been  imputed  exclusively  to  ends."  Having  spoken  of  method,  let 
me  turn  to  the  related  topic  of  means,  and  more  generally  to  the 
"continuity  of  means  and  ends"  to  which  Dewey  has  given  so 
much  emphasis. 

I  find  this  the  most  original  and  important  part  of  Dewey's  ethics, 
but  I  also  find  it  the  part  that  is  least  clear.  Its  unclarity  arises,  I 
suspect,  from  the  fact  that  Dewey  cannot  control  his  excitement 
ibout  it  and  is  tempted  to  pile  one  idea  upon  another  without 
attention  to  the  needed  distinctions.  So  in  interpreting  his  views  I 
must  prepare  the  way  by  making  some  observations  of  my  own. 

We  can  readily  observe  that  our  colloquial  manner  of  speaking 
ibout  means  and  ends  is  very  rough.  Both  of  the  words  have  a 
meaning  that  is  colored  by  their  context,  and  only  a  very  persistent 
study  could  do  justice  to  their  rich  ambiguity.  But  remembering 
:he  central  position  of  desires  in  Dewey's  dramatic  rehearsal  and 
:heir  function  in  "stamping  values,"  let  us  be  content  to  examine 
'means"  and  "ends"  in  the  contexts,  "desired  as  a  means"  and 
'desired  as  an  end" — our  purposes  requiring  no  more  than  that. 

Now  in  one  sense  of  the  words,  to  desire  something  as  an  end  is 
:o  desire  it  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  desire  it  as  a  means  is  to  desire 
t  for  the  sake  of  its  consequences.  So  let  me  illustrate  these  notions, 
aking  a  very  simple  example.   Suppose  that  Mr.  Smith  is  planning 
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to  make  a  wooden  box  to  be  used  for  sending  a  fragile  article  through 
the  mail.  Does  he  desire  the  box  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of 
its  consequences  ?  Or  rather,  let  us  split  up  this  question  into  two 
smaller  ones,  asking  first  whether  he  desires  the  box  wholly  for  its 
own  sake,  and  secondly  whether  he  desires  it  partly  for  its  own  sake; 
for  the  words  "wholly"  and  "partly"  will  make  a  great  difference 
to  our  answer. 

If  we  ask  whether  Smith  desires  the  box  wholly  for  its  own  sake, 
we  must  answer,  of  course,  that  he  does  not.  He  desires  it,  partly 
at  least,  because  it  will  help  him  to  satisfy  another  of  his  desires — 
namely,  his  desire  to  send  an  article  through  the  mail. 

But  if  we  ask  whether  Smith  desires  the  box  partly  for  its  own 
sake,  we  may  quite  possibly  (though  not  necessarily,  of  course)  have 
to  answer  that  he  does.  He  may  be  an  amateur  carpenter  who  takes 
pleasure  in  making  boxes,  finding  the  product  of  his  handiwork 
immediately  rewarding.  Although  he  wants  the  box  largely  in 
order  to  use  it,  he  may  also  want  it  in  some  measure  for  itself.  As 
Smith  himself  may  put  it,  he  is  glad  that  his  need  of  sending  some- 
thing through  the  mail  gave  him  an  "excuse"  for  making  it.  In  part, 
then,  he  may  desire  it  not  for  its  consequences  but  for  its  own  sake.18 

Let  me  now  explain  how  the  notion  of  desiring  something  for  its 
own  sake,  wholly  or  partly,  is  related  to  Dewey's  ethics.  I  must 
immediately  make  clear  that  the  notion  is  not  one  that  Dewey 
himself,  in  the  constructive  part  of  his  work,  wishes  to  associate 
with  the  word  "end."  Indeed,  his  own  use  of  "end,"  for  most  of 
his  contexts,  becomes  intelligible  only  when  understood  in  a  quite 
different  sense.  But  I  shall  come  to  this  further,  typically  Deweyan 
sense  of  "end"  presently,  and  shall  meanwhile  continue  to  discuss 
the  sense  that  I  have  been  illustrating.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  that 
Dewey's  contexts  sometimes  suggest  the  sense  now  in  question.  That 

15.  I  speak  of  a  man's  desiring  some  object  for  its  own  sake  and  not  of  his  desiring 
certain  of  his  experiences  of  this  object  for  their  own  sake.  If  I  should  extend  my  analysis 
to  include  experiences  of  an  object  (and  the  matter  is  too  complicated  to  permit  my 
developing  it  here)  I  should  need  a  distinction  parallel  to  that  between  "inherent"  and 
"intrinsic"  value,  as  discussed  (though  always  with  reference  to  satisfactions  rather 
than  to  desires)  by  C.  I.  Lewis  in  his  Knowledge  and  Valuation  (Chicago,  1946),  ch.  14J 
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is  true  particularly  in  the  destructive  part  of  his  work,  where  he 
laments  the  exaggerated  importance  that  has  been  given  to  ends, 
insisting  that  writers  on  ethics  have  been  "curiously  hypnotized"16 
by  them.  I  must  explain,  then,  why  this  familiar,  desired-for-its- 
own-sake  sense  of  "end"  fails  to  impress  Dewey — why  he 
deliberately  plays  down  the  notion.  The  explanation  is  implied,  I 
think,  by  Dewey's  description  of  the  dramatic  rehearsal. 


Let  me  ask,  first,  about  the  status  of  things  desired  wholly  for  their 

own  sake.    If  I  interpret  Dewey  correctly,  he  takes  it  for  granted 

that  nothing  of  importance  is  likely  to  answer  to  this  description. 

Or  more  specifically :  he  is  content  with  the  hypothesis  that  we  very 

rarely  desire  anything  wholly  for  its  own  sake,  and  that  in  the  few 

cases  that  we  do,  we  do  not  do  so  for  very  long;  for  even  a  brief, 

imperfect  dramatic  rehearsal  will  be  sufficient  to  change  our  desire 

i|  into  one  that  is  more  complicated.  Let  me  explain  this  by  example. 

If  we  are  interested  in  music,  do  we  desire  to  hear  music  wholly 

for  its  own  sake?    At  first,  just  possibly,  we  may;  but  we  must 

remember  that  hearing  music  has  consequences — if  not  those  of 

inspiring  us,  and  so  on,  as  some  have  thought,  then  at  least  those  of 

relaxing  us  and  of  enabling  us  to  get  through  life  without  the 

inefficiency  that  attends  boredom.  Now  if  on  some  special  occasion 

we  are  deliberating  on  whether  or  not  we  should  listen  to  music, 

our  dramatic  rehearsal  will  be  likely  to  reveal  some  such  consequence 

as  the  one  I  have  mentioned — a  consequence,  presumably,  that  we 

I  also  desire.    So  our  initial  desire  to  hear  the  music  wholly  for  its 

]  own  sake  will  be  transformed  to  a  more  complex  desire.   We  may 

j  still,  of  course,  desire  the  music  largely  for  its  own  sake,  but  we  shall 

i  also  desire  it  for  the  sake  of  the  consequences  in  question.  We  shall 

■  no  longer,  then,  be  desiring  music  wholly  for  its  own  sake. 

The  case  is  even  clearer  when  we  consider  the  large  "ends"  that 
.  have  been  recommended  in  traditional  ethics.  If  we  are  prepared  to 
J  call  these  ends  at  all,  we  must  certainly  deny  that  they  are  ends  in 

16.  RP,  p.  131. 
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the  sense  of  being  desired  wholly  for  their  own  sake.  In  fact,  it  may- 
be doubted  whether  they  can,  as  a  psychological  possibility,  be 
desired  wholly  for  their  own  sake ;  and  it  may  be  equally  doubted, 
in  consequence,  whether  there  is  any  point  in  saying  that  they  ought 
to  be  so  desired.  Take,  for  instance,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  people  desire  this,  in 
altruism,  partly  for  its  own  sake ;  but  I  suspect  that  they  also  desire  it 
partly  for  its  consequences — its  consequences,  say,  in  promoting  a 
social  cooperation  that  will  affect  (given  the  dependence  of  one 
group  of  people  on  another)  the  happiness  of  their  family  and  their 
friends.  And  the  happiness  of  their  family  and  their  friends  pretty 
certainly  counts  for  more,  in  any  dramatic  rehearsal  that  constitutes 
their  deliberations,  than  the  happiness  of  those  whom  they  have 
never  met  or  want  to  meet.  They  desire  the  happiness  of  all,  in 
short,  in  part  as  a  means  to  the  happiness  of  a  very  small  group.  And 
in  general,  if  we  ask  whether  anyone  can  desire  the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  wholly  for  its  own  sake,  I  think  we  must 
answer  that  the  probability  of  it  is  close  to  zero. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  Dewey  speaks  of  the  utilitarians  with 
qualified  admiration.  "Upon  the  whole,"  he  writes,  "utilitarianism 
has  marked  the  best  in  the  transition  from  the  classic  theory  ...  to 
what  is  now  possible.  ...  It  made  moral  good  natural,  humane,  in 
touch  with  the  natural  goods  of  life  .  .  .  but  it  was  still  profoundly 
affected  in  fundamental  points  by  old  ways  of  thinking.  It  never 
questioned  the  idea  of  a  fixed,  final  and  supreme  end."17  Just  what 
"fixed,  final,  and  supreme  end"  means  here  requires  interpretation; 
but  if  Dewey  took  it  to  imply  something  that  we  were  expected  to 
desire  wholly  for  its  own  sake — and  perhaps  even  the  only  thing  we 
were  expected  to  desire  (whether  wholly  or  partly)  for  its  own  sake — 
then  we  can  readily  see,  from  what  I  have  said  above,  why  his 
emphasis  on  the  dramatic  rehearsal,  together  with  a  psychology 
respectful  of  common  sense,  would  have  led  him  to  reject  any  such 
end  as  foreign  to  human  nature. 

17.  RP,  p.  143. 
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I  have  so  far  been  speaking  only  of  things  desired  wholly  for  their 
own  sake  and  have  tried  to  show  why  Dewey  might  understandably 
have  felt  that  they  are  too  rare  and  transient  to  be  of  interest.  But  I 
have  still  to  discuss  things  desired  partly  for  their  own  sake.  Why 
does  Dewey  not  make  these  central  to  his  ethics  ?  Why  does  he  not 
suggest  that  they  are  to  be  considered  a  man's  ends,  and  thus 
acknowledge  that  the  dramatic  rehearsal  is  merely  a  way  of  discov- 
ering the  means  to  these  ends ; 

The  answer,  of  course,  cannot  take  the  form  of  saying  that  things 
desired  in  part  for  their  own  sake  are  too  rare  and  transient  to  be  of 
interest.  Quite  evidently,  they  are  not  rare.  We  have  found  instances 
of  them  in  Mr.  Smith's  box,  and  in  music,  and  (for  altruists)  in  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  And  examples  can  easily 
be  multiplied.  A  patron  of  a  French  restaurant,  for  instance, 
normally  likes  eating  partly  for  its  own  sake  and  not  just  as  a  means 
of  surviving.  A  man  who  takes  his  daily  walk  normally  likes 
walking  partly  for  its  own  sake  and  not  just  as  a  means  of  getting 
somewhere,  or  as  a  means  of  improving  his  health.  And  so  on.  In 
each  of  these  cases,  moreover,  the  desire  in  question  may  continue  to 
be  of  a  partly-for-its-own-sake  kind ;  it  need  not  be  only  transiently 
of  that  kind. 

But  we  can  still  explain  why  Dewey  did  not  emphasize  things 

desired  partly  for  their  own  sake — or  why,  rather,  he  did  not 

j  discuss   them   in   the   way   moralists  have   traditionally   discussed 

"ends."    His  procedure  is  guided,  I  think,  by  the  realization  that 

!  things  desired  partly  for  their  own  sake  are  altogether  too  numerous 

i  to  be  discussed  in  such  a  manner.   They  include  a  large  percentage 

1  of  the  things  that  we  desire  in  any  way  whatsoever.    Such  a  view 

\  can  readily  be  ascribed  to  Dewey.    He  thinks  that  each  successive 

j  consequence,  as  it  is  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  dramatic 

I  rehearsal,  is  likely  to  introduce  a  new  force  in  shaping  our  "emerging, 

unified  preference" ;  and  to  whatever  extent  a  consequence  can  do 

this,  even  before  its  consequences  are  envisaged  in  their  turn,  it  will 
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be  moving  us  with  immediacy.18  Things  partly  desired  for  their 
own  sake,  then,  are  so  ubiquitous  that  they  require  little  discussion 
beyond  that  given  to  objects  of  desire  in  general.  This  holds  true, 
of  course,  not  only  of  desires  but  of  all  attitudes,  whether  favorable 
or  unfavorable.19 

We  must  especially  notice,  in  this  connection,  that  the  degree  to 
which  we  desire  something  for  its  own  sake  is  not  at  all  a  measure 
of  the  degree  to  which  we  desire  it  "all  things  considered."  Our 
desire  for  it  may  grow  stronger,  or  grow  weaker,  or  become 
nullified,  as  we  take  into  account  the  total  situation  in  which  its 
object  arises.  A  man  who  likes  skiing  for  its  own  sake,  for  instance, 
may  like  it  all  the  more  if  he  thinks  it  is  good  for  his  health.  Or 
alternatively,  he  may  like  it  rather  less,  or  not  at  all,  if  he  thinks  it 
takes  so  much  time  that  it  keeps  him  from  doing  his  work.  And  the 
same  is  true  even  for  much  stronger  desires.  A  man  who  wants  to 
survive  partly  for  its  own  sake,  no  matter  how  strong  this  impulse 
may  be,  will  normally  want  to  survive  all  the  more  if  he  thinks  that 
his  children  need  his  support.  And  alternatively,  he  may  be  less 
moved  by  his  survival,  knowingly  risking  it,  if  he  thinks  it  can  be 
purchased  only  at  the  expense  (say)  of  his  patriotism. 

Evidently,  then,  our  ethical  deliberation  will  be  decidedly 
incomplete  if  we  select  some  one  thing  that  we  desire  partly  for  its 
own  sake — even  if  we  desire  it  very  strongly  in  that  way — and  limit 
our  deliberation  to  a  discovery  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  That 
would  represent  a  "one-way  logic,"  which  Dewey  finds  tolerable 
only  when  it  is  fully  recognized  as  a  temporary  oversimplification. 


18.  HNC,  p.  192. 

19.  For  simplicity,  I  tend  throughout  the  paper  to  deal  only  with  favorable 
attitudes,  treating  unfavorable  ones  by  implication.  A  full  account  would  point  out 
that  (1)  we  may  favor  something  partly  for  its  own  sake  and  partly  for  the  sake  of  its 
consequences,  or  (2)  we  may  favor  something  partly  for  its  own  sake,  and  favor  it  on 
the  whole,  in  spite  o/our  disfavor  of  some  of  its  consequences,  or  (3)  we  may  favor 
something  partly  for  its  own  sake  but  disfavor  it  on  the  whole  because  of  our  disfavor 
of  its  consequences,  and  so  on  for  other  possibilities,  in  all  of  which  the  consequences 
make  a  difference  to  our  emerging  favor  or  disfavor.  My  discussion  is  schematized, 
then,  in  that  it  attends  only  to  (1)  above. 
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For  no  matter  what  we  select,  it  will  be  likely  to  have  its  cost  of 
maintenance,  so  to  speak,  and  also  its  purchase  cost;  and  for  all  we 
know,  these  costs,  when  examined,  will  impress  us  as  too  high. 
Indeed,  when  deliberation  is  conceived  as  a  dramatic  rehearsal  it  is 
never  just  a  way  of  finding  how  to  satisfy  some  specially  privileged 
desire.  It  is  rather  a  way  of  deciding  whether  or  not  to  yield  to  this 
desire — a  matter  that  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  fits  in  with  our 
other  attitudes. 

This  observation,  which  I  read  off  as  it  were  from  Dewey's 
account  of  the  dramatic  rehearsal,  helps  us  to  see  why  Dewey  was 
so  insistent  on  cause-and-effect  relationships.  It  is  psychologically 
unsound,  he  thinks,  to  say  of  any  one  thing  desired  partly  for  its 
own  sake,  "that  is  all  that  really  matters,  as  I  can  fully  realize  even 
before  examining  the  causal  milieu  in  which  it  stands."  For  any 
such  thing  will  at  most  simply  be  one  of  the  many  things  that  really 
matter.  And  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  even  that  about  it  until 
E  we  have  seen  it  in  its  causal  milieu — in  the  total  course  of  action  of 
which  it  constitutes  only  one  aspect,  and  an  aspect  toward  which 
our  initial  desire  may  change,  once  the  other  aspects  of  the  total 
course  of  action  have  been  taken  into  account. 

For  a  Deweyan  conception  of  ethics,  in  short,  an  appeal  to  the 
consequences  must  be  introduced  at  the  very  beginning  of  ethics. 
For  if  we  are  to  leave  them  until  later,  what  are  we  to  discuss  before 
then?  Clearly,  we  can  only  go  on  in  the  old,  impractical  way, 
discussing  purportedly  privileged  objects  of  desire,  such  as  survival, 
social  happiness,  etc. — objects  that  we  shall  attempt  to  privilege 
without  as  yet  having  fresh  knowledge  of  the  causal  milieu  which, 
through  a  dramatic  rehearsal,  is  essential  in  helping  us  to  decide 
whether  or  not  we  really  want  to  privilege  them. 


I  have  so  far  been  discussing  "ends"  only  in  a  sense  that  connects 
the  term  with  things  desired  for  their  own  sake;  and  I  have  been 
explaining  why  Dewey,  in  the  passages  where  he  seems  to  be  using 
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this  familiar  sense,  insists  that  traditional  ethics  has  made  too  much 
of  ends.  For  if  the  ends  are  expected  to  be  desired  wholly  for  their 
own  sake,  then  there  virtually  cannot  be  such  ends — not,  at  least,  for 
long.  And  if  they  are  expected,  merely,  to  be  desired  in  part  for 
their  own  sake,  then  they  will  be  too  numerous  to  require  special 
attention;  nor  will  it  be  feasible,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
pursue  some  one  of  these  (partial)  ends,  to  begin  by  abstracting  it 
(as  has  so  often  been  done  in  traditional  ethics)  from  the  causal 
milieu  in  which  it  stands. 

And  yet  it  is  a  pity  to  allow  a  familiar  word  like  "end"  to  have  a 
sense  for  which  one  has  little  use.  So  in  the  constructive  parts  of  his 
work  Dewey  proceeds  to  divert  the  term  to  quite  another  sense. 
He  gives  us  very  little  notice,  unfortunately,  of  having  done  so ; 
and  his  work  becomes  confusing  on  that  account.  But  I  think  it  is 
possible  from  his  contexts  to  see  what  sense  he  has  in  mind.  It  is  a 
sense  not  at  variance  with  one  of  the  many  senses  that  are  in  common 
use;  but  to  distinguish  it  from  other  senses  I  shall  use  the  longer 
term,  "end  in  view."20 

An  end  in  view  is  often  desired  partly  for  its  own  sake,  but  that  is 
not  at  all  an  essential  feature  of  it.  If  it  should  happen  to  be  desired 
entirely  for  the  sake  of  its  consequences,  it  could  (for  this  sense) 
still  be  called  an  end.  Its  essential  features  are  these :  In  the  first  place 
it  is  taken,  quite  temporarily  and  tentatively  and  in  a  special  set  of 
circumstances,  to  be  a  privileged  object  of  desire — or  in  other  words, 
an  object  of  desire  that  is  not  likely,  so  one  suspects,  to  be  redirected 
or  outweighed  by  various  other  desires  that  deliberation  may  have 
as  yet  left  out  of  account.  In  the  second  place,  it  tends  to  have  a 
prominent  place  in  one's  conscious  attention — the  sort  of  place  that 
makes  one  ask,  "how  can  I  obtain  this  ?"  as  distinct  from  the  question, 
"will  I  be  likely,  when  I  have  deliberated  further,  to  fmd  that  I 
really  want  to  obtain  it?" 

We  can  find  a  simple  example  of  an  end  in  view,  then,  by 
returning  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  it  will  be  remembered  wanted  a 
wooden  box  suitable  for  sending  something  through  the  mail. 

20.  HNC,  p.  225. 
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Initially,  Mr.  Smith  presumably  did  not  take  the  box  as  his  end  in 
view.  But  after  he  had  designed  it  and  was  left  with  the  task  of 
making  it,  he  presumably  did.  That  is  to  say,  he  presumably 
assumed  that  his  desire  for  the  box  would  be  unlikely  to  need 
reconsideration ;  and  he  let  it  predominate  in  his  attention  in  a  way 
that  guided  his  selection  of  means — means  that  included  buying  the 
necessary  wood,  sharpening  his  tools,  and  so  on. 

Any  such  end,  of  course,  soon  gives  place  to  another;  so,  as 
Dewey  puts  it,  "ends  are  endless."21  Once  Mr.  Smith  finished 
making  his  box,  for  instance,  he  doubtless  considered  it  as  a  means 
to  another  end  in  view — namely,  that  of  getting  an  article  into  the 
hands  of  a  friend.  And  once  the  latter  end  in  view  had  been  obtained, 
Smith  doubtless  became  concerned  about  still  another,  wanting 
(say)  to  have  his  friend  use  the  article  in  a  special  way.   And  so  on. 

I  think  my  remarks  are  quite  faithful  to  Dewey's  own  discussion 
of  ends  in  view.  Thus  he  writes:  "Means  and  ends  are  two  names 
for  the  same  reality.  The  terms  denote  not  a  division  in  reality  but 
a  distinction  in  judgment."22  And  we  have  just  seen  this  by  example, 
where  the  same  reality,  Smith's  box,  was  taken  now  as  an  end  and 
now  as  a  means.  Again,  Dewey  writes  that  we  must  "advance  to  a 
belief  in  a  plurality  of  changing,  moving,  individualized  .  .  .  ends."23 
And  from  the  same  example  it  will  be  evident  that  ends  in  view,  as 
above  defined,  can  readily  be  described  in  this  way. 

Dewey's  ends  in  view  are  important,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  for 
showing  how  we  can  safely  attempt  to  escape,  temporarily,  from 
the  complexities  of  the  dramatic  rehearsal.  We  cannot  go  on, 
indefinitely,  with  our  deliberations  about  whether  or  not  to  yield 
to  certain  desires,  but  must  often,  in  practice,  let  them  freely  move 
us,  and  set  about  finding  the  means  of  satisfying  them.  So  we 
temporarily  privilege  their  objects,  taking  them  as  ends  in  view. 
Yet  we  need  not  privilege  them  once  and  for  all.  That  would  be 
typical  of  the  old  procedure  in  ethics,  involving  a  conception  of  an 
end  to  which  Dewey  is  hostile.  Rather,  we  can  privilege  them  for 
the    moment,    and    tentatively,    permitting    a   renewed   dramatic 

21.  HNC,  p.  232.        22.  HNC,  p.  36.        23.  RP,  p.  132. 
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rehearsal  to  correct  our  procedure  whenever  occasion  for  further 
deliberation  arises. 

What  I  have  been  saying  about  ends  serves  by  implication,  of  I 
course,  to  show  why  Dewey  places  so  much  emphasis  on  means. 
The  implications  are  not  quite  so  straightforward  as  they  may  at 
first  seem,  however,  so  let  me  make  them  more  explicit. 

Evidently,  an  attention  to  means  is  always  important  if  we  are 
actually  to  reach  an  end  in  view.  Mr.  Smith  will  never  make  his 
box  if  he  does  not  think  about  how  to  make  it,  and  quite  similarly, 
but  on  a  larger  scale,  a  man  will  never  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  unless  he  thinks  about  how  to  do  that.  But  however 
important  these  means  to  ends  in  view  may  be,  it  is  not  they  alone 
that  Dewey  wants  to  emphasize.  They  are  not,  in  his  opinion, 
the  sort  of  means  that  are  most  central  to  ethics.  Nor  must  Dewey's 
varying  uses  of  the  word  "means"  be  allowed  to  conceal  this 
from  us. 

We  have  a  more  important  and  typical  concern  with  means,  in 
ethics,  when  instead  of  merely  implementing  some  end  in  view,  we 
are  considering  whether  or  not  we  need  to  revise  the  end  in  view. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  cases  where  we  have  secured  one  of  our  ends 
and  are  simply  going  on  to  another.  I  am  speaking  of  cases  that 
are  similar  to  those  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  in  discussing  costs  of 
purchase  and  of  maintenance — cases,  where  having  for  some  time 
sought  means  to  an  end  in  view,  we  pause  to  dehberate  about  the 
means,  to  decide  how  much  we  like  them,  and  to  consider  whether 
our  end  in  view  really  justifies  them — or  again,  cases  when  we  pause 
to  see  our  end  in  view  in  the  light  of  still  further  consequences,  and 
consider  whether  the  latter  call  our  old  end  in  view  into  question. 
Such  a  case  arises,  trivially,  when  Mr.  Smith  begins  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  to  make  his  box — either  because  he  finds  it  un- 
expectedly hard  to  obtain  the  needed  sort  of  wood  or  because  he 
learns  that  his  friend  does  not  want  the  article  that  he  is  planning  to 
send  him.  It  arises,  nontrivially,  in  any  college  where  an  instructor's 
end  in  view  of  keeping  his  job  can  be  secured  only  by  means  of 
concealing  his  opinions  from  his  colleagues,  and  where  keeping  his 
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ob  will  have  the  further  result  of  forcing  him  to  teach  only  half- 
;ruths  to  his  students. 

You  will  note  that  the  "means"  in  these  latter  examples  are  much 
nore  than  means  to  some  temporarily  unquestioned  end  in  view. 
They  deal  with  the  full  causal  milieu  in  which  any  object  of  desire 
\lways  stands.  And  Dewey's  insistence  on  the  importance  of  means, 
p  conceived,  is  simply  his  reiteration  of  our  need  to  guide  our 
lesires  in  the  light  of  all  possible  knowledge — a  procedure  that,  as 
ye  have  seen,  requires  us  to  reckon  with  consequences  from  the 
lery  start.  There  can  be  no  thought,  in  a  Deweyan  ethics,  of 
having  means,  in  this  broad  sense,  to  be  considered  "later,"  and 
:hy  others." 


1  I  have  been  discussing,  let  me  say  once  more,  Dewey's  recom- 
mendation that  we  "place  method  and  means  upon  the  level  of 
mportance  that  has,  in  the  past,  been  imputed  exclusively  to  ends." 
ij  want  now  briefly  to  point  out,  with  a  dogmatism  imposed  by  the 
'.ecessity  for  brevity,  in  what  respects  Dewey's  views  lead  to  a 
nore  practical  ethics. 

The  practicability  of  his  modifiable,  flexible  generalizations  is  too 
'bvious,  I  trust,  to  need  further  mention.  The  practicability  of  his 
fork  on  means,  which  needs  italicizing,  springs  largely  from  the 
ict  that  it  helps  us  to  realize,  in  ethics,  that  we  need  not  be  pre- 
ccupied  with  vast  generalities — generalities  that  deal  with  survival, 
iiy,  or  with  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  No  such 
fling,  we  have  seen,  can  be  desired  wholly  for  its  own  sake,  with 
jvery thing  else  desired  wholly  as  a  means  to  it;  so  there  is  no  point 

saying  that  it  ought  to  be  so  desired.  It  can  be  desired  only  in 
art  for  its  own  sake,  and  at  most,  then,  can  be  taken  only  as  a 
articularly  strong  end  in  view.  But  why,  in  that  case,  need  we  be 
a  preoccupied  with  it  2  For  it  would  be  such  a  vast,  remote  end  in 
iew  that  we  should  be  likely  to  get  thoroughly  lost  in  our  efforts 
a  implement  it  with  means.   And  besides,  in  deciding  whether  we 
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| 
really  wanted  to  accept  it  as  an  end  in  view,  we  should  have  tci 

examine  its  consequences — again  an  undertaking  where  we  shoulc 
be  likely  to  get  lost. 

Meanwhile  we  have  far  more  practical  alternatives.  One  is  thai 
of  developing  a  meta-ethics — or,  in  other  words,  that  of  clarifying 
what  ethical  judgments  mean  and  of  seeing  what  methods  can  b< 
used  in  establishing  them.  A  great  part  of  Dewey's  ethics  is  just  that 
It  says,  in  effect:  "Draw  such  ethical  conclusions  as  you  will,  but  at 
least  consider  whether  the  methods  here  proposed — methods  thai) 
make  use  of  the  whole  of  one's  empirical  knowledge  of  guiding 
desires — are  not  really  the  ones  that  you  will  find  most  useful." 

The  other  practical  alternative  is  that  of  favoring  generalization:  I 
that  are  at  most  middle-sized — generalizations  dealing  not  with 
anything  of  the  magnitude  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  but  rather  with  such  issues,  for  instance,  as  how  we  ought' 
to  educate  children,  or  how  we  ought  to  revise  our  conceptions  oil 
democracy,  or  what  stand  we  ought  to  take  on  freedom  of  speech! 
On  this  level  of  generality  the  difficulties  of  handling  any  substantia 
part  of  the  course  of  action  before  us  are  still  great ;  but  they  are  nc 
longer  so  difficult  that  they  need  cause  us  to  become  lost.  You  will 
realize  that  Dewey  himself  has  written  much  on  these  topics ;  and 
by  his  conceptions  it  is  they,  rather  than  vast,  allegedly  ultimatn 
ones,  that  moral  philosophy  has  to  be  concerned  with.  Else  philo- 
sophy's proposed  ideals  will  do  no  more  than  "serve  vaguely  to 
arouse  'aspiration,'  "24  without  providing  our  aspiration  with  anyj 
ascertained  direction.  ' 

Since  the  second  World  War  we  have  had  much  work  on  meta-l 
ethics;  but  we  have  had,  quite  regrettably  in  my  opinion,  verjil 
little  work  by  philosophers  that  resembles  Dewey's  work  withir! 
ethics  proper.  Perhaps  that  is  because,  on  these  relatively  specific! 
topics,  one  so  obviously  has  to  know  so  much  about  cause  and  effec I 
relationships.  Most  philosophers  still  like  to  feel  that  they  have  I 
special  subject  matter,  well  insulated  from  anything  that  the  social 

| 

24.  QC,  p.  279. 
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Scientists,  and  scientists  in  general,  have  to  tell  them.  That  is  not 
lealthy  for  philosophy;  and  it  is  all  too  likely  to  lead  to  an  ethics 
hat  continues,  as  of  old,  to  plead  for  its  ultimates — the  fact  that  one 
i  totally  ineffectual  being  decently  concealed  by  an  impressive 
rminology.  Let  us  hope  that  Dewey's  influence  will  help  to 
ounteract  this. 


In  concluding  this  essay,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  have 
wariably  related  my  remarks  on  method  and  means  to  the 
ramatic  rehearsal — doing  so,  of  course,  simply  because  Dewey 
oes.  Had  I  time  to  develop  this  further,  I  should  want  to  become 
[lore  critical,  discussing  whether  or  not  the  dramatic  rehearsal  is  as 

portant  as  Dewey  supposes.  In  particular,  I  should  like  to  question 

ewey's  wisdom  in  emphasizing  "personal  problems"  in  ethics  (or 
roblems  that  arise  when  a  man  is  simply  making  up  his  own  mind 
bout  what  he  "really  wants")  as  distinct  from  "interpersonal 
roblems"  (or  problems  that  arise  when  one  man  "really  wants" 
bmething  and  another  man  "really  wants"  something  else,  the  two 
kings  being  incompatible).  For  suppose  one  man's  dramatic 
phearsal  leads  him  to  act  in  favor  of  racial  discrimination,  say,  and 
pother  man's  dramatic  rehearsal  leads  him  to  act  against  it.  This 
srtainly  involves  an  ethical  issue;  and  Dewey's  methodology  for 
thics,  though  it  may  have  implications  with  regard  to  such  an 
sue,  never  works  them  out  explicitly. 

But  in  developing  this  latter  part  of  meta-ethics  I  should  have  to 
ltroduce  many  topics  that  I  have  discussed  elsewhere.  I  should 
ave  to  discuss  disagreement  in  attitude,  for  instance,  which  is 
^miniscent  of  a  Deweyan  conflict  writ  large.  And  I  should  have  to 
iscuss  the  aspects  of  our  language  that  permit  us  to  express  and 
voke  attitudes — those  same  attitudes  which  Dewey  quite  properly 
pckons  with  in  his  account  of  the  dramatic  rehearsal,  and  yet  some- 
ow  forgets,  in  his  emphasis  on  prediction,  in  explaining  what 
thical  judgments  can  be  taken  to  mean.  But  these  topics  make  up 
ir  too  long  a  story,  so  let  me  add  no  more  than  this  remark : 
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If  Dewey's  conception  of  method  in  ethics  is  curiously  inj 
complete,  it  nevertheless  impresses  me,  so  far  as  it  goes,  as  genuinel" 1 
insightful.  Its  implications  with  regard  to  the  flexibility  of  generaliza I 
tions  and  with  regard  to  the  importance  of  refusing,  from  the  ver 
start,  to  consider  ends  independently  of  means,  are  likely  to  demam 
attention  in  any  ethics  that  is  respectful  of  an  empirical  psychology 
And  if  we  may  hope  that  Dewey's  work  will  eventually  take  it 
established  place  in  the  ethical  tradition,  we  may  also  hope,  and  wit] 
confidence,  that  ethics  will  eventually  cease  to  be  confined  to  thl 
classroom  and  the  library  and  will  take  on  an  active  role  in  guidkij 
our  practical  life. 


I 


VII.  Moore's  Arguments  against  Certain 
Forms  of  Ethical  Naturalism 


ti  the  third  chapter  of  his  Ethics,1  G.  E.  Moore  gave  several 
rguments  to  show  that  "right"  and  "wrong"  do  not  refer  merely 
the  feelings  or  attitudes  of  the  person  who  uses  them.  During 
.ter  years  he  has  become  more  and  more  sensitive  to  the  flexibilities 
f  ordinary  language,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  would  still  maintain 
lat  "right"  and  "wrong"  are  never  so  used.  But  perhaps  he  would 
ill  take  seriously  the  view  that  if  a.  man  uses  these  terms  in  that  way, 
e  is  not  using  them  in  any  sense  that  is  relevant  to  the  issues  with 
rhich  moralists  usually  deal.  Interpreting  some  of  his  arguments  in 
way  that  makes  them  support  this  latter  contention,  I  wish  to 
etermine  how  much  they  prove. 

2 

The  contention  of  the  arguments,  stated  more  formally,  is  that 
le  definitions, 

Di :    'X  is  right"  has  the  same  meaning  as  "I  approve  of  X  " 
id, 

D2 :  "X  is  wrong"  has  the  same  meaning  as  "I  disapprove  of  X,"2 
rhere  "I"  in  the  definiens  is  to  be  taken  to  refer  to  whoever  uses  the 

1.  New  York,  1912.  (The  present  essay  was  written  before  Moore's  death  in  1958). 

2.  The  words  "approve"  and  "disapprove"  may  be  taken  to  designate  feelings 
jjhich  the  speaker  tends  to  have,  thereby  permitting  him  to  speak  truthfully  about  his 
fesent  approval  or  disapproval  even  though  he  has  no  strong  immediate  feelings  at  the 
line.  Moore  has  mentioned  this  in  connection  with  Westermarck,  in  Philosophical 
Mies,  p.  332. 
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terms  defined,  are  definitions  that  distort  or  ignore  the  senses  that, 
are  of  most  importance  to  normative  ethics. 

If  Moore's  arguments  were  successful  in  proving  this  contention, 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  of  interest.  There  is  presumably  some 
roughly  intelligible  sense,  or  set  of  senses,  in  which  not  only  pro- 
fessional writers  on  normative  ethics,  but  also  "amateur  moralists" 
of  all  sorts,  are  earnestly  trying  to  decide  what  is  right  or  wrong  and 
to  argue  such  matters  with  others.  These  people  would  be  helped! 
by  definitions  that  freed  their  usage  of  "right"  and  "wrong"  from 
confusions.  They  would  not  be  helped,  however,  by  definitions 
that  made  these  terms  refer  to  something  quite  foreign  to  the! 
issues  which,  confusedly  envisaged  though  these  may  be,  are 
troublesome  to  them.  If  Di  and  D2,  above,  did  this  and  if  they 
were  insistently  introduced  into  any  ordinary  ethical  argument,  they 
might  only  lead  people  to  "change  the  subject"  of  their  argument 
and  might  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  escape  attention,  because  thd 
old  words  would  still  be  used.  They  might  be  "issue-begging'1 
definitions. 

This  consideration  is  not,  of  course,  unanswerable.  A  theorise 
might  reply  that  the  way  in  which  people  usually  use  "right"  ano 
"wrong"  is  totally  confused— that  no  clear  issue  could  ever  b<! 
salvaged  from  the  ordinary  sort  of  ethical  argument.  He  might  thei 
wish  to  give  the  terms  a  meaning  in  accordance  with  Di  and  D2' 
not  hoping  to  remain  "faithful"  to  the  confusions  of  commoi 
usage,  but  hoping  rather  to  shock  people  into  realizing  that  if  the] 
do  not  use  his  sense,  or  naturalistic  ones  like  it,  they  will  be  deahnj 
with  pseudo-problems.  In  the  same  way  a  behaviorist  might  defim 
"soul"  in  terms  of  processes  in  the  higher  nervous  system.  Hi 
purpose  (whatever  one  may  think  of  it)  would  presumably  be  t< 
shock  people  into  believing,  with  him,  that  "soul"  must  either  mef: 
something  like  this  or  else  be  a  label  for  a  confusion. 

One  might  proceed  in  that  way,  but  I  for  one  do  not  wish  to  do  so 
Although  ethical  terms  are  used  in  a  manifestly  confused  way,  it  i 
certainly  ill-advised  to  cry  "total  confusion"  until  all  alternative 
are  carefully  tested.    It  is  well,  in  beginning,  to  assume  that  tb 
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ethical  terms,  as  usually  used,  are  not  totally  confused.  This  assump- 
tion will  lead  us  to  look  for  some  salvageable  element  in  their  usage. 
Unless  we  look  for  it,  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  or  not  it  exists, 
and  whether  or  not  that  very  element  is  the  one  which  presents 
normative  ethics  with  its  most  characteristic  difficulties.  So  let  us 
assume,  at  least  for  the  present,  that  ethical  terms  are  not  totally 
confused;  and  let  us  further  assume  that  if  Moore's  arguments 
correctly  prove  his  contention — if  Di  and  D2  distort  or  ignore  the 
senses  that  are  most  interesting  to  writers  on  moral  matters — then 
these  definitions  are  question-begging  and  productive  of  even 
greater  confusions,  rather  than  of  more  clearjy  envisaged  issues. 


The  first  argument  may  be  formulated,  without  significantly 
altering  the  force  of  Moore's  own  words,3  as  follows : 

(1)  It  may  happen  that  one  man,  A,  approves  of  X,  and  another 
man,  B,  disapproves  of  X. 

(2)  Thus  according  to  Di  and  D2,  above,  A  may  say  "X  is  right," 
and  B,  "X  is  wrong,"  and  both  be  telling  the  truth.4 

3.  Ethics,  p.  91 :  "If,  whenever  I  judge  an  action  to  be  right,  I  am  merely  judging 
khat  I  myself  have  a  particular  feeling  towards  it,  then  it  plainly  follows  that,  provided 
]I  really  have  the  feeling  in  question,  my  judgment  is  true,  and  therefore  the  action  in 
question  really  is  right.  And  what  is  true  of  me,  in  this  respect,  will  also  be  true  of  any 
other  man.  ...  It  strictly  follows,  therefore,  from  this  theory  that  whenever  any  man 
^whatever  really  has  a  particular  feeling  towards  an  action,  the  action  really  is  right;  and 
.whenever  any  man  whatever  really  has  another  particular  feeling  towards  an  action,  the 
:Lction  really  is  wrong."  And,  p.  93:  "If  we  take  into  account  a  second  fact,  it  seems 
plainly  to  follow  that  ...  the  same  action  must  be  quite  often  both  right  and  wrong. 
This  second  fact  is  merely  the  observed  fact,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  deny,  that,  what- 
ever pair  of  feelings  or  single  feeling  we  take,  cases  do  occur  in  which  two  different 
jmen  have  opposite  feelings  towards  the  same  action." 

j  4.  According  to  the  usual  conventions  of  logic,  an  "X"  may  not  undergo  substitu- 
tion when  it  occurs  between  quotation  marks.  For  the  present,  however,  I  wish  "X" 
|o  be  used  in  a  different  way.  If  the  reader  should  erase  the  mark  "X,"  whether  it 
ibccurs  between  quotation  marks  or  not,  and  replace  it,  throughout,  by  some  one  name 
pf  a  particular  action,  with  the  assumption  that  that  name  is  perfectly  unambiguous, 
lie  would  then  have  the  sort  of  argument  that  I  intend.  This  explanation  will  serve  to 
Indicate  what  I  mean  in  saying  that  "X  is  right"  may  tell  the  truth.  I  simply  mean  that 
that  expression,  when  the  first  letter  of  it  is  replaced  by  a  name,  may  tell  the  truth. 
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(3)  Hence  if  "right"  and  "wrong"  are  used  in  accordance  with 
Di  and  D2,  X  may  be  both  right  and  wrong. 

(4)  But  if  "right"  and  "wrong"  are  used  in  any  typical  ethical 
sense,  then  X  cannot  be  both  right  and  wrong.  (This  isi 
evident  to  "inspection."5) 

(5)  Therefore  the  sense  ascribed  to  "right"  and  "wrong"  by  Di 
and  D2  is  not  any  typical  ethical  sense. 

Criticism  of  the  first  argument  must  be  concerned  with  the  way 
in  which  Moore  can  get  to  step  (3).  Is  it  possible,  using  innocent 
premises  and  valid  logic,  to  prove  that  if  "right"  and  "wrong"  are 
used  in  accordance  with  Di  and  D2,  X  may  be  both  right  and 
wrong  ?  We  may  properly  suspect  that  it  is  not  possible,  simply 
because  a  quite  different  conclusion  may  be  derived  from  Di  and 
D2.   The  last  part  of  (3),  namely, 

(a)  X  may  be  both  right  and  wrong, 

becomes  equivalent  by  Di   and  D2  (as  can  be  seen  by  simple 
substitution,  with  only  trivial  grammatical  changes)  to 

(b)  I  may  both  approve  and  disapprove  of  X. 

This  latter  statement  can,  within  the  limits  of  linguistic  propriety, 
be  taken  as  a  contradiction.  Hence  Di  and  D2  imply  that  (a)  may 
be  taken  as  a  contradiction.  One  may  accordingly  urge  that 
(3x)  If  "right"  and  "wrong"  are  used  in  accordance  with  Di  and 
D2,  X  cannot  possibly  be  both  right  and  wrong. 
Note  that  this  conclusion,  so  far  from  pointing  to  a  way  in  which 
Di  and  D2  distort  ordinary  usage,  points  to  a  way  in  which  the) 
are  faithful  to  it.  Note  further  that  if  we  should  accept  both  (M 
and  also  Moore's  (3),  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  Di  and  D: 
imply  the  contradiction  that  X  may  and  also  cannot  possibly  be  boti. 
right  and  wrong.  Now  whether  or  not  Di  and  D2  distort  ordinary 
usage,  it  is  scarcely  plausible  that  such  innocent  defmitions  shoulc 
imply  so  flagrant  a  contradiction.  Hence,  if  we  accept  the  derivation  o: 
(3  x) ,  we  may  properly  suspect  some  error  in  Moore's  derivation  of  (3) 

5.  Ethics,  pp.  86  ff. 
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I      One  need  not,  of  course,  maintain  that  (b)  above  is  a  contradiction ; 

\  and  since  we  habitually  try  to  make  consistent  sense  out  of  any 

|  utterance,  we  might  be  led  to  more  charitable  interpretations.   We 

might  take  it  as  a  paradoxical  way  of  saying,  "I  may  approve  of 

certain  aspects  of  X,  and  also  may  disapprove  of  other  aspects  of  it"; 

or  we  might  take  it  as  testifying  to  a  possible  conflict  of  attitudes— a 

paradoxical  way  of  saying,  "certain  of  my  impulses  may  lead  me  to 

approve  of  X,  but  others  may  lead  me  to  disapprove  of  it."   But  if 

jwe  are  content  to  make  these  more  charitable  interpretations  of  (b), 

jmay  we  not  make  similarly  charitable  interpretations  of  (a),  and  so 

(proceed  to  question  (4)  in  the  argument  ?    If  there  is  any  reason 

jagainst  this  Moore  certainly  leaves  it  unmentioned.  And  in  any  case 

jthere  is  certainly  one  way,  and  a  linguistically  appropriate  way,  of 

interpreting  (b)  as  a  contradiction;  hence  for  one  use  of  the  defmiens, 

Di  and  D2  have  not  been  shown  to  distort  ordinary  usage.    The 

definitions  may  still  be  objectionable,  but  Moore's  first  argument 

ihas  by  no  means  shown  that  they  are. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  just  where  Moore's  derivation  of  (3)— in  my 
jown,  but  I  think  faithful,  statement  of  his  first  argument— is  invalid. 
Jrhis  step  seems  to  follow  from  (2),  which  in  turn  is  perfectly  correct; 
put  it  seems  to  follow  only  because  of  a  confusion  about  pronouns.6 
Jul  (2),  which  reads,  "according  to  Di  and  D2,  A  may  say,  'X  is 
jright,'  and  B  may  say,  'X  is  wrong,'  and  both  be  telling  the  truth," 
:he  words  "right"  and  "wrong"  occur  in  direct  quotations.  Hence 
:he  word  "I,"  which  by  Di  and  D2  is  implicit  in  the  use  of  the 
fcthical  terms,  is  appropriately  taken  as  referring  not  to  Moore,  or 
pry  one  speaker,  but  rather  to  the  people  quoted  as  having  judged 
Ihat  X  was  right  or  wrong.  The  "I"  implicit  in  "right"  refers  to  A, 
Ind  the  "I"  implicit  in  "wrong"  refers  to  B.  But  in  (3),  which 
jnay  be  abridged  as,  "according  to  Di  and  D2,  X  may  be  both 
jight  and  wrong,"  the  words  "right"  and  "wrong"  are  not  quoted 

I  6.  The  confusion  is  one  which  often  attends  the  use  of  what  Nelson  Goodman 
las  called  "indicator  words."  My  criticism  of  Moore's  first  argument  is  largely  a 
liatter  of  applying  Goodman's  work  to  a  special  case.  See  chapter  XI  of  his  The 
structure  of  Appearance. 
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by  Moore  as  having  been  used  by  somebody  else.  Hence  by  Di  and 
D2  themselves,  which  are  to  the  effect  that  ethical  terms  refer  to  the 
speaker  who  uses  them  (as  distinct  from  a  speaker  who  quotes  how 
others  used  them),  the  implicit  "I"  in  (3)  refers  not  first  to  A  and 
then  to  B,  but  rather  to  Moore,  or  whoever  it  is  that  says  "X  may 
be  both  right  and  wrong."  Briefly,  the  implicitly  quoted  "I's"  in 
(2)  do  not  refer  to  the  same  person  as  the  implicit  and  unquoted  "I's" 
refer  to  in  (3).  By  assuming  that  they  do  Moore  makes  an  invalid 
step  in  his  argument  appear  valid. 

This  point  can  helpfully  be  put  in  another  way.    It  would  seem  that 

(ai)  If  "X  is  right,"  said  by  A,  is  true,  then  X  is  right. 
And  that 

(a2)  If  "X  is  wrong,"  said  by  B,  is  true,  then  X  is  wrong. 
And  it  is  certainly  true  that  if  (ai)  and  (a2)  were  both  true,  and  I 
their  antecedents  could  both  be  true,  then  their  consequents  could 
both  be  true.  Thus  if  Di  and  D2  entitled  one  to  accept  (ai)  and  (a2) 
and  also  entitled  one  to  accept  as  possible  the  conjunction  of  their 
antecedents,  it  would  entitle  one  to  accept  as  possible  the  conjunction 
of  their  consequents,  or  in  other  words,  to  assert  that  X  might  be 
both  right  and  wrong.  This  is  what  Moore,  by  (3),  seems  to  main- 
tain, in  part.  But  unfortunately  for  Moore's  argument,  Di  and  D2 
entitle  one  to  accept  neither  (ai)  nor  (zz).    For  by  Di,  (ai)  is  like 

If  "I  approve  of  X,"  said  by  A,  is  true,  then  I  approve  of  X 
And  by  D2,  (a2)  is  like: 

If  "I  disapprove  of  X,"  said  by  B,  is  true,  then  I  disapprove  of  X 
And  neither  of  these  statements  is  true,  so  long  as  the  quoted  Ts 
in  the  antecedents  each  have  a  different  referent  from  that  of  th< 
unquoted  "I's"  in  the  consequents.  It  will  thus  appear  that  Moore 
who  tacitly  presupposes  (ai)  and  (a2)  in  getting  from  step  (2)  tc 
step  (3)  in  his  argument,  fails  to  show  that  Di  and  D2  lead  to  what 
for  ordinary  usage,  would  be  an  absurdity.  In  the  course  of  showing 
the  alleged  absurdity,  he  unknowingly  rejects  an  implication  o: 
these  definitions  with  regard  to  the  falsity  of  (ai)  and  (a2),  and  so 
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in  effect,  rejects  the  definitions  in  the  very  course  of  an  argument 
that  tries  to  show  the  absurdity  of  what  their  acceptance  would  imply. 

If  D 1  and  D2  had  read,  respectively, 

"X  is  right"  has  the  same  meaning  as  ''Somebody  approves  of  X," 
and 

"X  is  wrong"  has  the  same  meaning  as  "Somebody  disapproves 
ofX," 

where  the  "somebody"  could  be  a  different  person  in  each  case, 
then  Moore  would  be  entitled  to  step  (3),  and  his  argument  would 
be  correct  in  showing  that  these  naturalistic  definitions  distort 
ordinary  usage,  so  long  as  (4)  is  granted.  But  in  showing  merely 
that,  he  would  leave  untouched  the  far  more  interesting  definitions 
that  Di  and  D2  actually  provide. 

Moore  must  be  granted  step  (2)  in  his  argument.  By  Di  and  D2, 
A  may  say,  "X  is  right,"  and  B,  "X  is  wrong,"  and  both  be  telling 
the  truth.  And  it  may  be  that  Moore  could  proceed  in  another  way 
from  that  point  on  to  show  that  these  definitions  violate  ordinary 
ethical  usage.  But  the  only  other  plausible  way,  I  think,  is  that 
which  Moore  himself  develops  in  his  third  argument,  as  here  listed ; 
and  that  must  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place. 


The  second  argument  may  be  formulated,  again  not  in  Moore's 
own  words,7  but  in  words  which  are  faithful,  no  doubt,  to  their 
import,  as  follows: 

7.  Ethics,  p.  97:  "An  action  [which  a  man]  formerly  regarded  with  .  .  .  disapproval, 
he  may  now  regard  with  .  .  .  approval,  and  vice  versa.  So  that,  for  this  reason  alone, 
and  quite  apart  from  differences  of  feeling  between  different  men,  we  shall  have  to 
admit,  according  to  our  theory  [i.e.  the  definitions  criticized  in  the  argument  in  ques- 
tion] that  it  is  often  now  true  of  an  action  that  it  was  right,  although  it  was  formerly  true 
tof  the  same  action  that  it  was  wrong." 

I  have  tried  to  preserve  the  force  of  these  words  in  steps  (1)  and  (2)  of  my  formula- 
tion of  the  argument.  It  will  be  obvious  that  I  have  taken  liberties;  but  Moore's  words 
become  so  entangled  with  the  tense  of  verbs,  as  well  as  with  "now"  and  "formerly," 
and  the  notion  of  "truth  at  one  time  but  not  another,"  that  a  more  complete  investiga- 
tion into  what  he  actually  may  have  meant  would  be  impossible  in  limited  space.  The 
notion  of  "truth  at  a  time"  and  the  other   sources  of  confusion   are  exhaustively 
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(i)  A  may  be  telling  the  truth  if  he  says,  "I  now  approve  of  X, 
but  I  formerly  disapproved  of  X." 

(2)  Hence,  by  Di  and  D2,  A  may  be  telling  the  truth  if  he  says, 
"X  is  now  right,  but  X  was  formerly  wrong." 

(3)  But  in  any  sense  of  "right"  and  "wrong"  that  is  typically 
ethical,  A  may  not  tell  the  truth  in  saying  "X  is  now  right 
but  X  was  formerly  wrong."  This  could  truthfully  be  said, 
perhaps,  if  each  "X"  in  the  statement  referred  to  a  different 
action  of  the  same  kind,  for  a  present  and  former  X  could 
have  different  consequences;  but  it  would  be  contradictory, 
in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  terms,  if  "X"  referred  throughout, 
as  is  here  intended,  to  the  very  same  action.  (This  is  evident 
to  "inspection.") 

(4)  Therefore  the  sense  ascribed  to  "right"  and  "wrong"  by  Di 
and  D2  is  not  any  typical  ethical  sense. 

Criticism  of  the  second  argument  must  be  concerned  with  the 
derivation  of  step  (2).  This  seems  to  follow  directly  from  (1)  by 
substitution  in  accordance  with  Di  and  D2;  but  in  fact  it  also 
requires  "corollaries,"  so  to  speak,  of  Di  and  D2,  namely: 

Die:  "X  was  (formerly)   right"  has  the  same  meaning  as  "I 
(formerly)  approved  of  X," 
and 

D2c:  "X  was  (formerly)  wrong"  has  the  same  meaning  as  "I 

(formerly)  disapproved  of  X." 

These  definitions  differ  from  Di  and  D2  only  in  that  the  temporal 

reference,  in  both  defmiendum  and  defmiens,  is  shifted  from  present 

to  past.8  It  is  readily  obvious  that  (2)  follows  from  (1),  granted  that 

analyzed  by  Goodman,  though  without  any  specific  reference  to  Moore,  in  The 
Structure  of  Appearance;  the  reader  interested  in  pursuing  these  matters  will  do  well  to 
refer  to  that  work.  Meanwhile  I  can  only  dogmatize  in  saying  that  if  I  had  been  more 
faithful  to  Moore's  words  I  should  have  had  more  fallacies  to  untangle  than  my  present 
formulation  of  the  argument  involves. 

Steps  (3)  and  (4)  in  my  formulation  are  parallels  to  the  remarks  in  Ethics,  pp.  86  and  81  ff. 

8.  In  point  of  fact,  only  D2C  is  needed  for  the  inference  from  (1)  to  (2),  together 
with  Di ;  but  I  list  Die  as  well  simply  because  the  argument  could  so  easily  be  recast  in 
a  way  that  would  require  it. 
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Di  and  D2  are  taken  to  have  the  above  "corollaries,"  and  since  I 
accept  the  remainder  of  the  argument — though  not  without 
hesitations  about  (3) — I  accept  the  argument.  But  I  do  so  only  with 
the  proviso  that  Die  and  D2c  are  understood  to  be  implied  by 
Di  and  D2. 

Now  it  is  certainly  a  natural  thing  to  assume  that  Di  and  D2  do 
imply  Die  and  D2C.  But  there  is  another  possibility  which  is  of  no 
little  interest.  One  might  insist  that  "right"  and  "wrong"  always 
refer  to  the  attitudes  that  the  speaker  has  at  the  time  that  he  uses  the 
words.  Any  temporal  reference  in  a  sentence  that  includes  these 
words  might  always  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  time  at  which  the 
j  action  said  to  be  "right"  or  "wrong"  occurred,  rather  than  to  the  time 
at  which  it  was  approved.  Such  a  view  is  provided  by  the  following 
definitions,  which  are  revised  versions  of  Di  and  D2: 


D3:"X 


is 
was 


will  be      /right"  has  the  same  meaning  as  "I  now  approve 
would  be 


.etc. 


of  X,  which  < 


is 

was 

will  be      ^occurring." 

would  be  I 

etc.  J 


D4:  "X 


'is 

was 

will  be 

would  be 

\etc.           , 

■  wrong"  has  the  same  meaning  as  "I  now  disapprove 


is 
was 


of  X,  which/  will  be      >  occurring.' 
would  be  I 


1  etc. 


Note  that  by  these  definitions  one  cannot  say  anything  equivalent 
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to  "I  approved  of  X"  by  using  "right,"  unless,  perhaps,  in  such  an 
idiom  as  "I  used  to  feel  X  to  be  right." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  second  argument  were  rewritten  with 
references  to  Di  and  D2  replaced  by  references  to  D3  and  D4,  the 
argument  would  not  be  valid.  (2)  would  then  not  follow  from  (1). 
For  the  statement, 

X  is  (now)  right,  but  X  was  formerly  wrong, 

would  be  equivalent,  according  to  D3  and  D4,  with  direct 
substitution,  to, 

I  now  approve  of  X,  which  is  occurring   (now),  but  I  now 
disapprove  of  X,  which  was  occurring  formerly. 

This  latter  statement  could  not  be  true,  either  on  account  of  the 
incompatible  attitudes  asserted  or  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  X  refer  to  the  same  action.9  Hence  the  former  statement, 
being  equivalent  to  the  latter,  could  not  be  true.  But  according  to 
(2),  in  the  rewritten  argument,  the  former  statement  might  be  true; 
for  (2)  would  read: 

By  D3  and  D4,  A  may  be  telling  the  truth  if  he  says,  "X  is  now 
right  but  X  was  formerly  wrong." 

Hence  (2),  being  false,  could  not  follow  from  the  innocent  premise, 
(1) ;  and  with  the  collapse  of  (2)  comes  the  collapse  of  the  remainder 
of  the  argument. 

Accordingly,  although  Moore's  second  argument  holds  against 
Di  and  D2,  provided  that  certain  rather  natural  assumptions  are 
made  about  the  temporal  references  involved,  it  does  not  hold 
against  D3  and  D4,  which  specifically  rule  out  such  assumptions. 
Since  Moore  thinks  that  his  argument  holds  against  any  definition 
that  makes  "right"  and  "wrong"  refer  solely  to  the  attitudes  of  the 
speaker,  it  is  clear  that  he  presses  the  argument  for  more  than  it  is 
worth. 

9.  I  am  assuming  (as  one  common  idiom,  at  least,  permits  rne  to)  that  the  time 
taken  in  uttering  this  sentence  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  "nows"  from  referring 
all  to  the  same  time,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  change  in  tense  from  "is"  to 
"was." 
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I  do  not  wish  to  defend  D3  and  D4  as  they  stand;  for  on  grounds 
i  different  from  Moore's  I  consider  them  misleading,  and  likely  to 
I  make  people  overlook  the  central  issues  of  ethics.  But  I  do  wish  to 
!  defend  these  definitions  from  Moore's  objections.    By  so  doing  I 

I  shall  be  free,  as  I  otherwise  should  not,  to  amend  the  definitions  in 

II  very  simple  way,  quite  without  mention  of  nonnatural  qualities, 
J  and  thereby  make  them  give  (as  closely  as  the  vagueness  of  ordinary 
{usage  will  allow)  one  sense,  at  least,  that  I  consider  to  be  typically 
!  ethical.   This  will  be  explained  later. 

There  is  one  curious  consequence  of  D3  and  D4,  suggested  by 
!  Moore's  second  argument,  which  may  more  plausibly  cast  doubt  on 
51  the  conventionality  of  these  definitions.  If  A,  speaking  at  a  time,  ti, 
'should  say, 

(a)  X  is  right, 

and  speaking  at  a  later  time,  t2,  should  say, 

I     (b)  X  was  wrong, 

then  his  second  statement  would  not  contradict  the  first.    For  by  D3 
j  and  D4,  (a)  and  (b)  would  become, 

(aa)    I  now  approve  of  X,  which  is  occurring, 

iand 
1 

(bb)  I  now  disapprove  of  X,  which  was  occurring. 

These  statements,  if  A  makes  them,  respectively,  at  ti  and  t2,  are 

compatible:  for  the  "now"  in  (aa)  would  not  refer  to  the  same  time 

as  the  "now"  in  (bb).    And  "X"  might  designate  (as  it  must  to 

make  these  considerations  of  interest)  the  very  same  action  in  both 

i statements;  since  the  change  from  "is  occurring"  in  (aa)  to  "was 

•  occurring"  in  (bb)  would  testify  to  nothing  more  than  that  ti,  at 

(which  (aa)  was  said,  was  earlier  than  t2,  at  which  (bb)  was  said. 

{ Hence,  since  (aa),  said  by  A  at  ti,  would  be  compatible  with  (bb), 

I  said  by  A  at  t2,  it  follows,  by  D3  and  D4,  that  (a),  said  by  A  at  ti, 

lis  compatible  with  (b),  said  by  A  at  t2.    And  i/(a)  and  (b)  are  not 

I  compatible,  under  any  circumstances  of  utterance,  so  long  as  "right" 

land  "wrong"  are  used  in  any  typical  ethical  sense,  then  it  would 
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follow  that  D3  and  D4  do  not  preserve  any  typical  ethical  sense. 
But  is  it  so  obvious  that  (a)  and  (b),  uttered  in  the  way  mentioned, 
are  not  compatible  ?  My  "inspection"  is  not  so  final  on  this  matter 
as  Moore's  might  be;  but  further  discussion  of  this  point  will  be 
easier  after  we  deal  with  the  third  argument,  to  which  we  must 
now  turn. 

5 
The  third  argument10  may  be  formulated  as  follows: 

(1)  If  A  says,  "I  approve  of  X,"  and  B  says,  "I  do  not  approve  of 
X,"  their  statements  are  logically  compatible. 

(2)  Hence,  by  D3  and  D4,11  if  A  says,  "X  is  right,"  and  B  says, 
"X  is  not  right,"  their  statements  are  logically  compatible. 

(3)  Thus,  according  to  D3  and  D4,  if  A  says,  "X  is  right,"  and 
B  says,  "X  is  not  right,"  A  and  B,  so  far  as  these  statements 
show,  do  not  differ  in  opinion. 

(4)  But  if  A  says,  "X  is  right,"  and  B  says,  "X  is  not  right," 
then,  in  any  typical  sense  of  the  terms,  they  do  differ  in 
opinion,  so  far  as  these  statements  show. 

(5)  Therefore  D3  and  D4  do  not  give  any  typical  ethical  sense  of 
the  terms  they  define. 

Criticism  of  the  third  argument  must  be  concerned  with  the 
inference  from  (2)  to  (3),  and  with  the  truth  of  (4).  The  inference 
from  (2)  to  (3)  is  one  that  Moore  would  justify,  no  doubt,  by  the 
assumption : 

10.  Ethics,  pp.  100  ff. :  "If,  when  one  man  says,  'This  action  is  right,'  and  another 
answers,  'No,  it  is  not  right,'  each  of  them  is  always  merely  making  an  assertion  about 
his  own  feelings,  it  plainly  follows  that  there  is  never  really  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  them:  the  one  of  them  is  never  really  contradicting  what  the  other  is  asserting. 
They  are  no  more  contradicting  one  another  than  if,  when  one  had  said,  'I  like  sugar,' 
the  other  had  answered,  'I  don't  like  sugar'.  .  .  .  And  surely  the  fact  that  it  [the  type  of 
analysis  under  consideration]  involves  this  consequence  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it." 

11.  In  point  of  fact,  only  D3  should  be  mentioned,  since  the  argument  does  not  use 
the  word  "wrong"  which  D4  defines.  But  I  mention  D4  simply  because  the  argument 
could  so  easily  be  rewritten,  using  "wrong"  instead  of  "right,"  with  no  effect  on  its 
validity  or  invalidity.  Di  and  D2  might  also  have  been  referred  to,  since  the  argument, 
if  it  holds  at  all,  would  hold  against  any  definition  that  made  ethical  terms  refer 
solely  to  the  speaker's  own  attitudes. 
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(a)  When  A  and  B  each  make  an  ethical  statement,  they  differ  in 
opinion,  so  far  as  these  statements  show,  only  if  their  state- 
ments are  logically  incompatible. 

Now  clearly,  if  "A  and  B  differ  in  opinion"  is  taken  as  just  another 
way  of  saying  "A  and  B  have  beliefs  which,  if  they  expressed  them 
verbally,  would  lead  them  to  make  incompatible  statements,"  then 
(a)  above  is  true.  Let  us  assume  that  Moore  intends  "differ  in 
opinion"  to  be  understood  in  this  sense,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
entitled  to  go  from  (2)  to  (3)  in  the  argument,  via  (a).  In  that  case 
we  must,  in  order  to  make  the  argument  valid,  assume  that  (4)  in 
the  argument  uses  "differ  in  opinion"  in  this  same  sense.  And  the 
force  of  my  criticism  is  that  (4),  so  interpreted,  is  by  no  means 
obvious. 

It  is  obvious,  I  grant,  that  in  any  typical  ethical  sense,  when  A 
and  B  assert  "X  is  right"  and  "X  is  not  right,"  respectively,  they  are 
in  some  sense  differing  or  disagreeing.  But  I  do  not  grant  that  A  and 
B  must,  in  that  case,  be  "differing  in  opinion"  in  the  sense  of  that 
phrase  that  we  are  assuming  Moore  to  intend.  I  think  Moore  was 
led  falsely  to  affirm  (4)  simply  because,  due  to  an  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  the  purely  cognitive  aspects  of  ethical  language,  he 
could  not  understand  how  people  could  differ  or  disagree  in  any 
sense  without  differing  in  opinion  in  the  narrow  sense  above 
j  defined. 

The  sense  in  which  A  and  B,  asserting  "X  is  right"  and  "X  is  not 

)  right,"  respectively,  clearly  do  "disagree,"  is  a  sense  that  I  shall 

jj  preserve  by  the  phrase,  "disagree  in  attitude."  A  and  B  will  be  said 

to  disagree  in  attitude  when  they  have  opposed  attitudes  to  some- 

j  thing,  and  when  at  least  one  of  them  is  trying  to  alter  the  attitude 

I  of  the  other.    I  have  elsewhere  argued  that  disagreement  in  this 

sense  is  very  typical  of  ethical  discussion,  hence  I  shall  not  elaborate 

that  point  here.12   It  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that  disagreement 

in  attitude  often  leads  to  argument,  where  each  person  expresses  such 

beliefs  as  may,  if  accepted  by  his  opponent,  lead  the  opponent  to 

12.  Essay  II,  pp.  26  f.,  and  Essay  I,  passim. 
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have  a  different  attitude  at  the  end  of  the  argument.  Attitudes  are 
often  functions  of  beliefs,  and  so  we  often  express  beliefs  in  the  hope 
of  altering  attitudes.  Perhaps  Moore  confused  disagreement  in 
attitude  with  "difference  of  opinion,"  and  this  confusion  led  him  to 
assert  (4). 

Of  course  "difference  of  opinion"  might  be  understood  to  mean 
the  same  as  "disagreement  in  attitude";  but  if  Moore  intended  that, 
he  would  not  be  entitled  to  go  from  (2)  to  (3),  and  the  third  argument 
would  still  fail,  even  though  (4)  would  then  be  true. 

Note  that  when  people  disagree  in  attitude,  neither  need  have  any 
false  belief  about  his  own  or  the  other's  attitude.  If  A  says,  "X  is 
right,"  and  B  says,  "X  is  not  right,"  and  both  accept  D3,  then  it  is 
quite  possible  that  A  and  B  should  both  know  that  A  approves  of  X 
and  that  B  does  not.  They  may  disagree  in  attitude  none  the  less. 
They  are  not  .describing  attitudes  to  one  another — not,  in  Frank 
Ramsey's  phrase,  "comparing  introspective  notes."  Neither  is 
exclusively  interested  in  knowing  the  truth  about  the  other's  present 
attitudes.  Rather,  they  are  trying  to  change  each  other's  attitudes, 
hoping  that  later  on  their  attitudes  will  be  of  the  same  sort.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  their  ethical  judgments  to  be  logically  incompatible 
if  they  are  to  indicate  disagreement  in  attitude. 

Granted,  then,  that  one  has  an  introspective  feeling  that  verbally- 
seeming  incompatible  judgments  about  right  and  wrong  are  actually 
incompatible,  this  feeling  might  testify  only  to  the  presence  of 
disagreement  in  attitude,  rather  than  to  logical  incompatibility. 
Or  perhaps  the  fact  that  people  who  disagree  in  attitude  often  do, 
as  well,  make  incompatible  assertions  about  the  consequences  of  the 
object  of  attitude,  etc.,  in  the  course  of  their  argument,  may  lead 
one  to  feel,  without  warrant,  that  the  ethical  judgments  themselves, 
in  any  typical  sense,  must  be  incompatible.  In  my  opinion  the 
ethical  terms  are  in  fact  used  so  vaguely  that  people  have  not  decided 
whether  "X  is  right,"  said  by  A,  and  "X  is  not  right,"  said  by  B, 
are  to  be  taken  as  incompatible  or  not;  nor  will  Messrs.  A  and  B 
be  likely  to  have  decided  it.  So  we  may  decide  it  either  way  we 
like,  so  long  as  we  are  faithful  to  the  issues  which  ethical  arguments 
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usually  raise.  We  may,  under  certain  circumstances  of  utterance, 
though  not  all,  make  the  judgments  incompatible.  I  have  dealt  with 
this  in  the  essay,  "Persuasive  Definitions"13  and  have  here  only  time 
to  say  that  such  a  procedure  can  be  developed  in  a  way  that  avoids 
Moore's  objections.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  make  the  judg- 
ments, uttered  by  A  and  B  respectively,  logically  compatible,  as  is 
done  by  D3  and  D4.  Either  alternative,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  will 
permit  the  ethical  terms  to  raise  the  issues  which  ethical  arguments 
usually  raise  in  common  life,  though  of  course  they  do  not  permit 
the  terms  to  be  used  in  the  way  that  some  philosophers,  in  their 
confusion,  may  want  to  use  them.  I  can  pretend  to  no  superhuman 
certainty  on  this  last  point,  of  course,  nor  can  I  here  expatiate  as  I 
should  like;  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  D3  and  D4 
present  serious  alternatives  to  Moore's  nonnatural  quality. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  D3  and  D4  are  misleading  in  that  they 
do  not  properly  suggest  disagreement  in  attitude.  They  suggest  too 
strongly  a  mere  "comparing  of  introspective  notes."  But  this  can 
be  remedied  by  qualifying  D3  and  D4,  as  promised  on  page  127, 
in  a  very  simple  way.  "Right,"  "wrong,"  and  the  other  ethical 
terms  all  have  a  stronger  emotive  meaning  than  any  purely  psycho- 
logical terms.  This  emotive  meaning  is  not  preserved  by  D3  and  D4 
and  must  be  separately  mentioned.  It  has  the  effect  of  enabling 
ethical  judgments  to  be  used  to  alter  the  attitudes  of  the  hearer  and 
so  lends  itself  to  arguments  that  involve  disagreement  in  attitude. 
So  qualified,  D3  and  D4  seem  to  me  to  be  immune  from  all  of 
Moore's  objections. 

The  consideration  that  was  perplexing  on  pages  127  f. — namely, 
that  "X  is  right,"  said  by  A  at  ti,  is  logically  compatible  according 
to  D3  and  D4  with  "X  was  wrong,"  said  by  A  at  t2 — can  now  be 
explained.  It  is  clear  that  in  any  typical  sense  these  statements  are 
"opposed"  in  some  way,  but  I  think  it  is  well  within  the  limits  of 
vague  common  usage  to  say  that  the  statements,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  utterance  mentioned,  may  be  taken  as  logically  compatible, 
just  as  D3  and  D4,  qualified  by  reference  to  emotive  meaning,  would 

13.  Essay  III,  Sect.  5. 
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imply.  Their  seeming  incompatibility  springs  from  the  fact  that  the 
judgments  exert  a  different  sort  of  emotive  influence — that  the 
judgment  at  t2  undoes  the  work  of  the  judgment  at  ti.  For  instance, 
if  B  was  led  by  A's  judgment  at  ti  to  agree  in  attitude  with  A,  he 
may,  if  he  has  not  subsequently  changed  his  attitude,  find  himself 
disagreeing  in  attitude  with  A  at  t2.  So  in  a  rough  but  intelligible 
way  of  speaking,  B  may  properly  charge  A  with  "going  back  on" 
his  former  "opinion."  But  we  need  not  insist  that  this  ready  way  of 
speaking  maintains  that  A's  statement  at  ti  was  logically  incom- 
patible with  his  statement  at  ti.  May  it  not  be  taken  to  mean  that 
A  has  come  to  have  an  attitude  and  to  exert  an  influence  which 
oppose  his  former  attitude  and  influence  ? 


It  will  now  .be  clear  that  none  of  the  arguments  I  have  criticized 
is  conclusive.  'Moore's  method  of  argument,  as  I  have  freely  inter-  ■ 
preted  it,  is  very  useful.  It  consists  of  drawing  consequences  from  a 
proposed  definition  and  then  showing  that  these  consequences  are 
"odd"  according  to  any  usual  sense  of  the  word  defined.  This 
"oddness"  may  suggestively  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  definition  is  issue-begging.  But  although  the  method  is 
useful  it  may  be  misapplied,  either  in  drawing  the  consequences  of  i 
the  proposed  definition  or  in  judging  whether  these  consequences 
show  that  the  proposed  definition  is  likely  to  beg  issues.  I  think 
that  Moore  has  misapplied  the  method  throughout,  in  one  or 
another  of  these  ways. 

Although  Moore's  arguments  do  not  prove  as  much  as  he  thinks 
(or  at  least,  as  much  as  he  thought  when  writing  the  Ethics),  they  j 
are  by  no  means  useless.    I  hope  that  his  repudiation  of  much  of ! 
Principia  Ethica1*  will  not  be  interpreted  by  careless  critics  as  implying  j 
that  his  work  in  ethics  has  gone  for  nothing.  However  much  Moore 
himself  may  have  been  misled  by  language,  he  is  much  more 
sensitive  to  its  pitfalls  than  many  of  his  naturalistic  opponents,  and  j 
some  of  his  arguments  help  one  to  realize  this.    In  the  second  and 

14.  See  "Is  Goodness  a  Quality,"  in  Philosophical  Papers  (New  York,  1959). 
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third  arguments  we  have  found  that  D 1  and  D2  cannot  be  accepted 
without  qualification.  Explicit  recognition  must  be  added  about  the 
confusing  character  of  tense  in  ethical  judgments,  of  disagreement  in 
attitude,  and  of  emotive  meaning.  Naturalistic  analyses  which  are 
content  to  ignore  these  matters — which  indeed  they  all  were  at  the 
time  that  Moore  wrote — are  insensitive  in  a  way  that  the  second 
and  third  arguments  help  to  point  out. 

Lest  I  myself  be  accused  of  linguistic  insensitivity,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  D3  and  D4  require  further  qualifications  than  those 
which  I  have  here  given.  "Right"  and  "wrong,"  being  particularly 
vague  and  flexible,  may  be  defined  in  any  number  of  ways,  quite 
within  the  limits  of  that  muddy  continuum  which  we  call  "ordinary 
usage."  No  one  definition  can  possibly  deal  with  their  varied  usage; 
and  perhaps  no  list  of  definitions,  however  long,  would  be  adequate. 
All  that  one  can  do  is  give  "sample"  definitions  and  then  hope  to 
avoid  confusion  by  coming  more  adequately  to  understand  (as 
I.  A.  Richards  has  so  often  urged)  the  flexibility  of  ordinary  language. 

In  particular,  "right"  and  "wrong"  are  subject  to  changes  in 
meaning  with  different  contexts.  For  instance,  when  we  ask  some- 
one the  question  "is  X  right?"  we  do  not  usually  want  the  hearer  to 
tell  us  whether  we  now  approve  of  X,  as  D3  and  D4  might  readily 
suggest.  We  should  be  more  likely  to  want  the  hearer  to  say  whether 
he  approves  of  X  and  to  influence  us  with  regard  to  our  subsequent 
approval.  Or  we  might  want  to  know  what  attitudes  others  have 
to  X,  and  so  on.  Or,  if  we  know  to  begin  with  that  the  hearer 
approves  of  X,  we  may  use  the  question  "is  X  right?"  to  insinuate 
that  it  is  not,  and  so  to  indicate  that  we  disagree  with  the  hearer  in 
attitude — a  disagreement  that  may  later  lead  to  an  argument  in 
which  many  beliefs  would  be  expressed  of  a  sort  that  might  lead,  as 
a  matter  of  psychological  fact,  to  the  alteration  of  our  own  or  of  our 
opponent's  attitude.  And  again:  if  a  man  is  "trying  to  decide" 
whether  X  is  right,  he  is  usually  not  merely  trying  to  characterize 
his  present  attitudes.  Such  a  decision  would  usually  be  forced  upon 
him  by  a  conflict  of  attitudes  and  would  arise  in  the  course  of  his 
efforts  to  resolve  the  conflict.   It  would  introduce  factual  considera- 
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tions  of  precedent,  the  attitude  of  society,  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  X,  etc.,  that  may  determine  whether  or  not  he  willl 
subsequently  attain  a  state  of  mind  in  which  he  approves  of  X,  with 
all  impulses  to  the  contrary  being  repressed  or  redirected.  These  are 
cases  in  which  "right"  is  used  in  a  way  that  varies,  greatly  or  slightly, 
from  the  way  in  which  D3  would  suggest.  They  are  a  few  instances 
among  the  many  which  show  that  D3  and  D4  must  be  taken  only 
as  "sample"  definitions. 

7 

But  although  only  "sample"  definitions,  D3  and  D4,  qualified  by1] 
reference  to  emotive  meaning,  are  for  many  purposes  very  interest- J 
ing  samples.  In  this  last  section  of  my  paper  I  wish  to  show  thall 
they  have  consequences  which  may  account  for  certain  of  Moore';  I 
own  conclusions : 

It  seems  quite  likely,  judging  from  parallel  remarks  in  Principle* 
Ethica  (p.  7)  that  Moore  would  deny  that 

"If  I  now  approve  of  X,  X  is  right" 
is  an  analytic  statement,  in  any  usual  sense  of  words.  By  D3  this  i: 
analytic ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  accept  that  consequence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  insist  that  D  3  is  as  conventional  as  any  precise  defmitioi 
of  a  vague  common  term  can  be,  1/D3  is  qualified  with  reference  I 
emotive  meaning.  What  I  do  not  admit,  however,  is  that  thJ 
statement  is  trivial,  in  the  way  most  analytic  statements  are.  ThJ 
emotive  meaning  of  "right,"  in  the  above  statement,  might  sen 
to  induce  the  hearer  to  approve  of  X,  provided  the  speaker  does 
Any  hearer  who  does  not  want  to  be  so  influenced  may  accordingly 
object  to  the  statement,  even  though  it  is  analytic.  Although  trivia) 
in  regard  to  its  cognitive  aspects,  the  statement  is  not  trivial  in  regar< 
to  its  repercussions  on  attitudes;  and  one  may  refuse  to  make  it,  as 
should,  very  often,  for  that  reason.  There  are  times  when  I,  and  I 
others,  wish  to  induce  others  to  share  our  attitudes;  but  few  of  I 
want  to  do  so  for  every  case,  or  to  act  as  though  the  hearer  is  expect© 
to  agree  with  us  in  attitude  even  before  we  assert  more  than  hypo 
thetically  what  attitude  we  ourselves  have.    For  that  reason  th 
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febove  statement  would  rarely  be  made.  That  is  far  from  what 
Moore  would  conclude,  but  I  think  it  may  explain  why  Moore, 
Consciously  sensitive  only  to  the  cognitive  aspects  of  language, 
;hould  insist  that  the  judgment  in  question,  not  being  trivial,  could 
lot  be  analytic. 

j  In  the  Ethics  (p.  131)  Moore  makes  some  penetrating  remarks. 
|3e  mentions,  with  apparent  agreement,  certain  theorists  who  "have 
jissumed  that  the  question  whether  an  action  is  right  cannot  be 
completely  settled  by  showing  that  any  man  or  set  of  men  have 
j:ertain  feelings .  .  .  about  it.  They  would  admit  that  the  feelings .  .  . 
bf  men  may,  in  various  ways,  have  a  bearing  on  the  question;  but 
he  mere  fact  that  a  given  man  or  set  of  men  has  a  given  feeling  .  .  . 
(an,  they  would  say,  never  be  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  show  that  an 
|LCtion  is  right  or  wrong."  With  this  I  entirely  agree,  and  in  fact  it 
jjs  implied  by  D3  and  D4,  provided  these  definitions  are  qualified  by 
;eference  to  disagreement  in  attitude  and  emotive  meaning.  To 
ettle  a  question  about  "what  is  right"  is  presumably  (for  this 
Jontext)  to  settle  a  disagreement  that  may  exist  between  A  and  B, 
khen  the  former  maintains  "X  is  right"  and  the  latter  maintains 
j'X  is  not  right."  This  disagreement  is  a  disagreement  in  attitude  and 
jvill  be  settled  only  when  A  and  B  come  to  have  similar  attitudes. 
|>hould  any  other  people  take  sides  with  A  or  B,  the  settlement  of 
m  argument  would  require  these  people  as  well  to  end  by  having 
jimilar  attitudes.  Now  one  cannot  hope  to  bring  about  such  a 
(iniformity  of  attitudes  merely  by  pointing  out  what  any  one  man 
j>r  set  of  men  actually  do  approve  of.  Such  a  procedure  may,  as 
Moore  says,  "in  various  ways  have  a  bearing  on  the  question,"  but 
I  knowledge  of  what  any  man  approves  of  may  totally  fail  to  alter 
jhe  approval  of  some  other  man.  If  approval  is  to  be  altered  by 
beans  of  beliefs,  all  manner  of  beliefs  may  have  to  be  utilized.  One 
hay,  in  fact,  have  to  make  use  of  all  the  sciences;  for  the  beliefs  that 
jvill  collectively  serve  to  alter  attitudes  may  be  of  all  different  sorts; 
|nd  even  so,  one  cannot  be  guaranteed  success  in  altering  them  by 
pis  means.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  support  of  an  ethical  judg- 
ment is  so  very  difficult.  To  support  ethical  judgments  is  not  merely 
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to  prove  their  truth;  it  is  to  further,  via  changes  in  beliefs,  for! 
instance,  the  influence  which  they  exert.  I  accept  the  above  quota- 1  i 
tion  from  Moore,  then,  but  it  will  be  obvious  how  very  different  j 
my  own  reasons  are. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  although  an  analysis  along  the  lines  of  ll 
D3  and  D4,  with  reference  to  emotive  meaning  and  disagreement  in  I 
attitude,  stands  as  an  alternative  to  Moore's  nonnaturalistic  views,  it 
does  not  positively  disprove  the  view  that  "right,"  whether  directly  j : 
or  indirectly,  has  to  do  with  a  nonnatural  quality.    What  Moore  J 
would  now  say  about  "right"  I  do  not  know,  but  he  could  say,  jj 
without  rejecting  emotive  meaning  or  disagreement  in  attitude,  that, 
"X  is  right"  sometimes  means  that  X  has  some  quality,  or  is  related  j 
to  something  else  that  has  some  quality,  which  is  wholly  inaccessible  j 
to  discovery  by  scientific  means.   "Right"  could  then  be  granted  anj 
emotive  meaning,  but  only  because  it  designates  such  a  quality.  If  J 
the  quality  is  assumed  to  be  one  that  arouses  approval,  its  namej' 
would  acquire  a  laudatory  aura.  And  people  could  be  acknowledged 
to  disagree  in  attitude  about  what  is  right,  but  only  because  theyi 
approve  or  do  not  approve  of  something,  depending  on  whether  or  | 
not  they  believe  that  this  quality  is  in  some  way  connected  with  it. 
If  Moore  wishes  to  maintain  this,  and  if  he  actually  is  confident  that 
he  encounters  this  quality  in  his  experience  or  "intuition,"  and  if  he 
is  sure  that  the  quality  is  nonnatural,  then  I  cannot  pretend  to  have 
said  anything  here  which  is  likely  to  convince  him  to  the  contrary — 
even  though  I  should  privately  suspect  him  of  building  up  elaborately 
sophisticated  fictions  in  the  name  of  common  sense.  I  do  contend, 
however,  that  if  Moore  is  to  support  such  a  view,  he  must  argue  for 
it  in  a  more  positive  way.  He  cannot  hold  it  up  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  manifest  weaknesses  of  naturalism.   The  kind  of  naturalism 
which  he  was  combatting,  which  ignores  disagreement  in  attitude! 
and  emotive  meaning,  does  indeed  require  an  alternative ;  but  unless 
new  arguments  can  be  found  to  the  contrary,  such  an  alternative  can 
be  developed  along  the  lines  I  have  here  suggested.15 

15.  For  analyses  which  closely  resemble  the  one  I  defend  here,  see:  A.  J.  Ayer, 
Language,  Truth,  and  Logic,  ch.  6;  Bertrand  Russell,  Religion  and  Science,  ch.  9;  W.  H.  F. 
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The  present  alternative,  I  must  add,  is  far  from  crying  that  ethical 
^judgments  represent  a  "total  confusion."  To  ascribe  to  a  judgment 
'a  meaning  that  is  partly  emotive  is  by  no  means  to  insist  that  it  is 
confused.  Should  emotive  meaning  be  taken  for  something  that  it 
J  is  not,  that  would  indeed  be  a  confusion;  but  if  emotive  meaning  is 
itaken  for  what  it  is,  it  remains  as  an  unconfused  part  of  the  meaning 
jthat  ethical  judgments  manifestly  do  have.  Nor  does  this  type  of 
Sanalysis  imply  the  curious  view  that  ethical  issues  are  "artificial." 
jlssues  that  spring  from  disagreement  in  attitude,  so  far  from  being 
jartificial,  are  the  very  issues  which  we  all  have  overwhelmingly 
^compelling  motives  for  resolving.  None  of  us  is  so  remote  from 
Society  that  he  can  survey  the  divergent  attitudes  of  others  without 
feeling  insurmountable  urges  to  take  sides,  hoping  to  make  some 
'attitudes  preponderate  over  others.  We  are  none  of  us  "isolationists" 
jon  all  matters,  simply  because  what  others  do  and  approve  of  doing 
I  so  often  of  near  concern  to  us.  I  have  here,  temporarily,  suspended 
any  taking  of  sides  on  moral  matters ;  but  that  is  only  to  keep  my 
Analysis  of  moral  judgments  distinct  from  any  efforts  of  mine  to 
;xert  a  moral  influence.  This  temporary  detachment  in  no  way 
mplies — as  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist — that  I  consider  ethical 
ssues  to  be  artificial,  or  that  I  maintain,  with  gross  paradox,  that  it 
I  wrong  to  discuss  what  is  right  or  wrong. 

Barnes,  "A  Suggestion  about  Values,"  Analysis,  1  (March  1934),  45-46;  C.  D.  Broad, 
*'Is  'Goodness'  a  Name  of  a  Simple,  Non-natural  Quality  ?"  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian 
Society,  1933-34  (where  acknowledgment  is  given  to  Duncan-Jones);  and  Rudolf 
parnap,  Philosophy  and  Logical  Syntax,  sect.  4. 


VIII.  Ethical  Judgments  and  A  voidability 


In  the  essay  entitled  "The  Emotive  Meaning  of  Ethical  Terms"  1 
I  have  pointed  out  that  ethical  statements  are  used  to  influence 
people,  that  they  change  or  intensify  people's  attitudes,  rather  than 
describe  what  these  attitudes  already  are.  The  influence  is  mediated 
not  by  some  occult  property  which  the  ethical  terms  mean,  but 
simply  by  their  emotive  meaning,  which  fits  them  for  use  im 
suggestion. 

In  the  present  essay  we  must  put  this  analysis  to  an  important 
test.  We  must  see  whether  it  permits  us  to  make  intelligible  the 
relationship  between  ethical  judgments  and  the  "freedom"  of  the 
will. 

Our  question  arises  from  such  commonplace  instances  as  the 
following:  A.  "You  ought  not  to  have  done  that."  B.  "But  I 
simply  couldn't  help  it !"  It  is  clear  that  if  A  believes  B,  he  will  I 
immediately  withdraw  his  ethical  judgment.  No  one  feels  com- 
fortable about  judging  a  man  for  actions  which  he  "couldn't  help," 
or  which,  in  other  words,  he  was  not  "free"  to  alter.  But  why; 
What  relation  is  there  between  "you  ought  not  to  have  done  it" 
and  "I  couldn't  help  it"  which  permits  the  one  to  be  a  generally 
accepted  reason  for  rejecting  the  other  >  This  is  our  central  question. 
A  great  part  of  our  attention,   however,   will  be  devoted  to  a 

i.  Essay  II,  pp.  10-31. 
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preliminary  question:  What  does  "I  couldn't  help  it"  mean,  when 
used  to  oppose  an  ethical  judgment? 


Instead  of  the  awkward  expressions,  "I  couldn't  help  it"  and 
"I  was  not  free  to  do  otherwise,"  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  use 
the  expression  "my  action  was  not  avoidable."  Our  prehminary 
task,  then,  will  be  to  define  the  word  "avoidable." 

Since  the  main  difficulties  about  avoidability  arise  when  we  speak 
of  actions  which  occurred  in  the  past,  we  can  simplify  matters  by 
defining  the  word  for  such  contexts  only.  The  defmition  is  as 
follows : 

"A's  action  was  avoidable"  means  if  A  had  made  a  certain  choice, 
which  in  fact  he  did  not  make,  then  his  action  would  not  have  occurred. 

We  shall  see  that  this  definition  is  acceptable,  at  least  in  general 
joutline.  It  is  by  no  means  surprising  or  novel.  Hobbes  gave  the 
|same  definition  and  was  partly  anticipated  by  Aristotle.2  But 
modern  theorists,  even  though  well  acquainted  with  the  definition, 
frequently  reject  it.  It  is  thought  to  be  relevant  and  important 
[elsewhere,  of  course,  but  of  no  importance  in  making  clear  what  sort 
|of  avoidability  is  presupposed  by  an  ethical  judgment.  Since  we  shall 
"accept  a  definition  which  is  often  deliberately  rejected,  we  must 
jcarefully  test  it  for  the  ethical  contexts  here  in  question  to  make 
pure  that  our  departure  from  current  trends  of  thought  is  not 
imistaken. 

For  example:  An  army  officer  has  failed  to  win  a  battle.  His 
commander  tells  him  that  he  ought  not  to  have  failed.  He  replies 
that  his  failure  was  unavoidable.  We  must  determine  whether  the 
^circumstances  under  which  the  commander  would  accept  this  reply 

ould  be  the  same,  regardless  of  whether  he  understood  "avoidable" 
jin  a  common  sense  way  or  in  accordance  with  the  definition. 

Suppose  that  the  officer  had  been  confronted  with  overwhelming 

2.  Leviathan,  pt.  2,  ch.  21  (a  more  detailed  discussion  will  be  found  in  Hobbes' 
\The  Questions  Concerning  Liberty,  Necessity,  and  Chance);  Nicomachean  Ethics,  bk.  3, 
:h.  1. 
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odds.  The  commander  would  then  acknowledge,  in  common  sense 
fashion,  that  the  officer's  failure  was  not  avoidable.  Nor  would  it  be, 
according  to  the  definition.  It  is  not  true,  as  "avoidability"  in  the 
defined  sense  would  require,  that  if  the  officer  had  chosen  differently 
the  failure  would  have  been  prevented.  It  would  have  occurred  nc 
matter  what  the  officer  had  chosen. 

Suppose  that  the  failure  was  due  not  to  overwhelming  odds  bul 
only  to  the  officer's  leading  his  men  into  a  needlessly  exposec 
position.  The  commander  would  then  say  that  the  failure  was 
avoidable.  And  so  it  would  be,  according  to  the  definition.  For  il 
the  officer  had  chosen  differently — if  he  had  chosen  to  keep  his  men 
in  a  less  exposed  position — the  failure  would  have  been  prevented. 

Suppose,  as  before,  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  officer's  leading 
his  men  to  a  needlessly  exposed  position.  And  suppose  that  the 
officer  insisted,  contrary  to  the  commander's  contention,  that  the 
failure  was  not  avoidable,  giving  the  following  argument :  "I  acknow- 
ledge that  if  I  had  chosen  to  keep  my  men  away  from  the  exposec 
position  I  should  have  prevented  the  failure.  But  I  couldn't  choose  tc 
do  so.  There  were  causes  operating  that  made  me  choose  just  as  i 
did.  My  choice,  my  actions,  and  the  resulting  failure  were  ar 
inevitable  outcome  of  natural  law.  Hence  the  failure  was  unavoid- 
able." The  commander  would  not  listen  for  a  moment  but  wouk 
dismiss  the  argument  as  ridiculous.  And  so  he  would  be  entitled  tc 
do,  if  he  used  "avoidable"  in  the  defined  sense.  An  "avoidable' 
action,  according  to  the  definition,  is  one  that  would  not  have 
resulted  //"(contrary  to  fact)  a  different  choice  had  been  made.  Now 
clearly,  what  would  have  resulted  if  a  man  had  chosen  different!)! 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not  his  actual  choice  was  deter- 
mined. Similarly,  the  fact  that  rivers  would  have  been  lower  if  then 
had  been  less  rain  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not  the  actual 
amount  of  rainfall  was  determined.  According  to  the  definition 
then,  arguments  that  seek  to  prove  unavoidability  by  reference  tc 
determinism  are  to  be  dismissed  as  ridiculous,  just  as  the  commando 
would  dismiss  them. 

In  these  three  cases  the  proposed  definition  has  proved  consonan 
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vith  common  usage.  There  are  other  examples  which  will  require 
Sis  to  revise  the  definition,  but  since  these  bring  in  nothing  that 
,vill  invalidate  what  is  immediately  to  follow,  they  can  be  neglected 
jmtil  later  on  (Section  5). 
A  more  important  point  now  arises.  The  defmition  must  do 
ore  than  retain  the  customary  denotation  of  "avoidable."  It  must 
lso  permit  us  to  answer  our  central  question.  It  must  enable  us  to 
xplain  why  avoidable  acts  alone  are  open  to  ethical  judgment. 

We  shall  soon  see  that  the  definition  permits  an  extremely  simple 
.nswer  to  this  question.  And  yet  this  is  generally  denied.  Theorists 
lave  repeatedly  objected  to  the  definition  on  the  ground  that  it 
nakes  impossible  any  answer  whatsoever.  The  objection  has  in  part 
>een  anticipated  by  our  army  officer,  in  the  last  of  the  above  cases, 
>ut  in  order  to  be  safely  rid  of  it,  let  us  summarize  it  more  fully : 
'It  is  utterly  beside  the  point,"  the  objection  proceeds,  "to 
peculate  about  impossibilities.  The  proposed  definition  leads  us  to 
lo  this;  but  if  avoidability  is  to  be  related  to  ethical  judgments,  it 
Snust  deal  only  with  the  results  of  choices  that  were  possible, 
wanted  the  actual  laws  and  causes  that  were  operating.  Suppose 
(hat  a  man's  choice  and  his  consequent  actions  were  rigidly  deter- 
mined. He  would  then  be  a  victim  of  circumstances,  a  victim  of 
ivhatever  hereditary  and  environmental  factors  produced  the  choice. 
\t  would  be  absurd  to  hold  him  responsible.  It  would  be  doubly 
Ibsurd  to  "prove"  him  responsible  by  pointing  out  that  his  action 
Was  "avoidable"  in  the  defmed  sense — by  pointing  out,  in  effect,  that 
H  his  heredity  and  environment  had  yielded  a  different  choice,  his 
jiction  would  not  have  occurred.  This  conditional  assertion,  how- 
fever  true,  leaves  him  no  less  a  victim  of  circumstances  in  the  actual 
):ase,  hence  not  responsible,  not  open  to  judgment.  The  definition 
jails  to  make  the  relationship  between  avoidability  and  ethical 
judgments  in  any  way  intelligible.  Indeed,  no  definition  will 
Succeed  in  this  respect  unless  it  refers  to  indeterminism ;  for  only 
!icts  proceeding  from  choices  that  were  not  causally  inevitable 
l:an  sanely  be  considered  open  to  judgment." 
1   The  last  part  of  this  objection  is  easily  refuted.    Reference  to 
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indeterminism,  which  the  objection  considers  salutary,  will  throw 
no  light  on  the  difficulty.  If  a  man's  choice  was  not  determined,  it 
was  theoretically  unpredictable.  The  man  himself  could  not  have 
foreseen  his  choice  nor  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  it.  It  would  not 
have  sprung  from  his  personality  but  from  nothing  at  all.  He  would 
still  be  a  victim,  not  of  natural  forces,  but  of  chance.  What  room  is 
there  here  for  an  ethical  judgment?3 

The  more  destructive  part  of  the  objection  is  equally  at  fault. 
The  contrary-to-fact  conditions  which  occur  in  the  definition  of 
"avoidable"  are  by  no  means  irrelevant.  If  they  seem  to  be  it  is 
because  of  the  confusion  that  Essay  II  sought  to  correct — a  con- 
fusion about  the  meaning  of  ethical  terms.  The  paradox  which  the 
objection  attributes  to  the  definition  of  "avoidable"  is  in  fact  due  to 
a  faulty  analysis,  tacitly  presupposed,  of  the  meanings  of  "right," 
"wrong,"  and  "ought."  If  we  dispel  this  confusion  the  plausibility 
of  the  objection  will  vanish. 


Let  us  recall,  then,  that  ethical  judgments  have  a  quasi-imperative 
force  because  of  their  emotive  meaning.  They  influence  people's 
attitudes,  rather  than  describe  what  these  attitudes  already  are. 

Our  chief  purpose  in  influencing  people's  attitudes,  obviously 
enough,  is  to  lead  them  to  act  in  a  way  which  they  otherwise  would 
not.  We  tell  a  boy  that  he  ought  not  to  eat  a  green  apple  in  order 
to  keep  him  from  eating  it.  Our  purpose  is  much  the  same  when  we 
make  ethical  judgments  of  something  which  has  already  been  done. 
If  the  boy  has  eaten  the  green  apple,  we  tell  him  that  he  ought  not 
have  done  so.  We  are  not,  to  be  sure,  trying  to  do  anything  about  I 
that  particular  action,  which  is  past  and  gone.  But  we  are  trying  to 
prevent  similar  actions  in  the  future.  The  emotive  meaning  of 
"ought"  greatly  assists  us.  It  enables  us  to  build  up  in  the  boy  an 
adverse  attitude  to  his  act,  making  him  recall  it,  say,  with  an 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  to  develop  this  point,  since  it  has  been  made  time  and  again  by 
others.  For  a  particularly  clear  treatment  see  C.  D.  Broad,  Determinism,  Indeterminism 
and  Libertorianism  (Cambridge,  1934). 
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unpleasant  feeling  of  guilt.  The  feeling  becomes  associated  not  with 
the  past  act  alone  but  with  all  others  like  it.  It  deters  the  boy  from 
eating  any  more  green  apples.  (We  usually  add  to  our  ethical 
judgment  the  remark,  "see  that  you  don't  do  it  again,"  and  repeat 
our  ethical  judgment  after  the  apple  has  made  the  boy  ill,  when  his 
pain  makes  it  easier  to  build  up  unpleasant  associations  with  the 
action.  These  subsidiary  devices,  to  say  nothing  of  all  forms  of 
punishment,  serve  the  same  purpose  as  ethical  judgments,  although 
they  operate  in  a  different  way.) 

Other  cases  are  only  slightly  more  complicated.   We  often  make 

ethical  judgments  of  characters  from  a  novel.  By  building  up  in  the 

hearer,    through   ethical  judgments,    an   adverse    attitude    to   an 

imaginary   character,    we   prevent   the   hearer   from   taking   this 

;  character  as  a  model  for  his  own  subsequent  conduct. 

When  the  purpose  of  modifying  actions  is  not  consciously  present, 
it  is  latent.  In  other  words,  if  a  person  is  reminded  that  such  a 
purpose  will  not  be  served  by  the  ethical  judgment  he  is  making, 
he  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  wasting  his  time  in  making  it.  (This 
is  not  true  for  certain  uses  of  the  ethical  terms ;  but  since  these  have 
no  relation  to  avoidability,  we  need  not  consider  them.) 

It  will  be  clear,  then,  that  ethical  judgments  look  mainly  to  the  future. 
Even  when  they  are  made  of  past  or  imaginary  acts,  they  still  serve 
a  dynamic  purpose — that  of  discouraging  (or  encouraging)  similar 
acts  later  on. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  ethical  judgments  become  related  to 

avoidability.   Ethical  judgments  are  used  to  modify  actions  of  the 

j  kind  judged.   But  the  kind  of  action  which  can  be  modified  in  this 

J  way  is  limited.   Judgments  often  induce  men  to  give  money  to 

I  charity  but  never  make  men  add  a  cubit  to  their  stature.   If  we  tell 

i  a  man  that  he  ought  to  give  to  charity,  our  judgment  may  serve  its 

I  purpose.    If  we  tell  him  that  he  ought  to  add  to  his  stature,  our 

j  judgment  will  not  serve  its  purpose.   Since  we  are  unwilling  to  talk 

I  aimlessly  we  confine  our  ethical  judgments  to  actions  of  the  first 

sort,  to  those  which  ethical  judgments  are  likely  to  modify.    But 

only  avoidable  acts,  in  the  sense  defined,  are  likely  to  be  modified  by 
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ethical  judgment.    Hence  only  they  are  judged.    Such,  in  brief,  is 
the  answer  to  our  central  question. 

We  must  consider  more  carefully,  however,  why  ethical  judg-| 
ments  control  avoidable  acts  alone.  Let  us  return  to  the  example 
about  the  army  officer: 

Suppose  that  the  officer's  failure  was  avoidable — that  a  different 
choice  of  his  would  have  prevented  it.  From  this  it  follows,  granted 
uniformity  of  nature,  that  failure  will  in  fact  be  prevented,  in  any  I 
future  cases  of  the  same  sort,  if  the  officer  then  makes  the  requisite  I 
choice.  Of  course  no  future  cases  will  be  of  exactly  the  same  sort  as  jj 
the  past  one,  but  some  may  be  roughly  so.  It  is  probable  that  the  i 
officer  will  not  fail  if  he  is  led  to  choose  differently  in  these  cases,  j 
The  officer  will  be  led  to  choose  differently,  quite  possibly,  by  the  | 
quasi-imperative  force  of  the  commander's  ethical  judgment.  A  J 
judgment  of  his  past  failure  will  make  him  ashamed  of  himself  and  | 
induce  him  to  choose  differently  in  any  roughly  similar  case  that! 
may  arise.  In  this  way  the  ethical  judgment  will  diminish  the : 
probability  of  future  failures.  To  generalize:  a  judgment  of  an| 
avoidable  act  is  likely  to  control  actions  of  the  kind  judged. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  failure  was  unavoidable.  By  steps  of 
reasoning  like  those  above  it  follows  that  failure  will  probably  j 
occur,  in  future  cases  of  roughly  the  same  sort,  even  if  the  officer  | 
chooses  differently.  An  ethical  judgment  will  not  serve,  therefore, 
to  prevent  failures.  It  will  exert  its  influence  only  through  the  | 
mediating  step  of  controlling  the  officer's  choice,  and  this  will  not  j 
be  enough.  To  generalize:  a  judgment  of  an  unavoidable  act  will  | 
not  control  actions  of  the  kind  judged. 

The  relation  between  "you  ought  not  to  have  done  that"  and  j 
"it  was  unavoidable"  now  loses  its  aura  of  mystery.  The  latter  j 
statement  is  recognized  as  a  reason  for  giving  up  the  former  because  I 
it  shows,  if  true,  that  the  former  will  not  serve  its  purpose.  The 
relationship  is  not  logical  but  psychological.  It  is  a  psychological  | 
fact  that  people  are  unwilling  to  make  purposeless  ethical  judgments,  j 

The  following  analogy  may  be  helpful:  A  says,  "please  open  the 
window."  B  replies,  "I  can't;  it  is  built  into  the  window  frame."  , 
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B's  statement  may  properly  be  called  a  "reason"  which  is  psycho- 

ogically  related  to  A's  imperative.    It  leads  A  to  withdraw  the 

mperative  as  useless  in  serving  any  purpose.    In  a  similar  way  the 

tatement  "it  was  unavoidable"  leads  a  person  to  stop  making  an 

thical  judgment. 

These  considerations  introduce  no  unusual  features  into  ethical 

methodology.  In  Essay  II  we  saw  that  empirically  verifiable  reasons, 

jjwhen  used  to  support  or  oppose  an  ethical  judgment,  are  always 

jrelated  to  the  judgment  psychologically.4    This  is  to  be  expected. 

|A  man  uses  an  ethical  judgment  in  order  to  exert  an  influence.   He 

Scan  be  "refuted"  only  by  being  led  to  exert  a  different  kind  of 

influence  or  else  to  exert  no  influence  at  all.    Empirical  reasons 

change  his  beliefs  about  the  consequences  or  effectiveness  of  his 

influence,  and  in  this  manner  may  change  the  kind  of  influence 

which  he  afterwards  exerts.   Whether  or  not  the  reasons  will  effect 

ithis  change  depends  upon  the  man's  temperament.    It  so  happens 

that  men  are  temperamentally  much  alike  in  being  unwilling  to 

(judge  unavoidable  actions.    The  close  relationship  between  avoid- 

iability  and  ethical  judgments  depends  upon  this  psychological  fact. 

The  answer  to  our  central  question  has  now  been  given,  at  least 

fin  outline.   Very  little  of  it  is  new.   The  definition  of  "avoidable"  is 

1  familiar  one,  and  even  the  explanation  of  how  avoidability  is 

jrelated  to  ethical  judgments  is  familiar,  not  in  connection  with  the 

ipresent  problem,  but  in  analogous  cases  presented  by  theories  of 

jpunishment.   Preventive  and  reformatory  theories  have  long  made 

(clear  that  punishment  of  unavoidable  acts  serves  no  purpose.    All 

that  has  been  overlooked  is  that  ethical  judgments,  being  used 

dynamically,   have  also  a  preventive  and  reformatory  function. 

4.  This  generalization  may  at  first  seem  too  broad.  If  a  man  said  "go  away  and 
stay  here"  we  should  object  to  his  imperative  for  a  logical  reason.  May  we  not  object 
to  ethical  judgments,  then,  for  a  logical  reason  ?  Yes,  but  our  reason  would  be  logical, 
not  an  empirically  verifiable  one  logically  related  to  the  judgment.  It  would  therefore 
constitute  no  exception  to  the  generalization. 

There  are  exceptions,  but  quite  trivial  ones.  Should  a  man  make  some  very  curious 
ethical  judgment,  we  might  reply,  "come,  you  don't  feel  so  yourself."  According  to 
Essay  II  this  would  be  an  empirical  reason  logically  related  to  the  judgment. 
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Theorists  have  been  blinded  to  this  obvious  fact  by  their  neglect  c 
emotive  meanings. 

Let  us  now  digress  a  little  and  decide  whether  ethics  need  concer 
itself  about  the  indeterminism  of  the  will. 

It  is  clear  that  ethical  judgments  do  not  presuppose  indeter 
minism.  They  presuppose  only  avoidability,  which  depends  sole! 
upon  the  results  of  choice  not  upon  the  absence  of  its  causes. 

It  would  seem,  rather,  that  ethics  presupposes  determinism.  Ethicj 
judgments  must  control  actions  through  the  mediating  step  of  con  I 
trolling  a  man's  choice.  If  the  man's  choice  were  not  determined  I 
would  not  be  controlled  in  this  manner,  or  in  any  manner.  Ethics; 
judgments  would  be  powerless  to  influence  people's  conduct.  Is  not  del 
er minism  necessary  to  provide  ethical  judgments  with  any  function  ?  I 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  this  is  not  strictly  the  case 
We  must  presuppose  at  least  a  "partial"  determinism  but  need  nc[ 
necessarily  presuppose  a  "complete"  determinism.  The  meaning  cl 
these  terms  will  be  clear  from  the  following  example:  The  motio: 
of  the  sun  would  be  called  "partially"  determined  if,  from  ail 
exhaustive  knowledge  of  laws  and  circumstances,  we  could  predic 
that  it  would  rise  tomorrow  at  some  time  between  five  and  si 
o'clock,  say,  but  could  not  predict  more  specifically  than  this.  ] 
would  be  "completely"  determined  if  we  could  predict  that  it  woul 
rise,  say,  at  exactly  five  fifteen.  Now  ethics  presupposes  only  th 
partial  determination  of  a  man's  choice,  for  this  still  permits  hi 
choice  to  be  influenced  by  an  ethical  judgment.  Our  judgmen 
could  not  lead  him  to  do  exactly  what  we  wanted,  but  it  could  lea 
him  roughly  in  that  direction. 

Partial  determinism  is  a  trivial  assumption,  too  obvious  to  deserv 
proof.  The  only  point  of  dispute  has  been  about  whether  choice  i 
completely  determined  or  only  partially  so.  Since  either  alternativ 
is  compatible  with  our  explanation  of  how  ethical  judgments  ari 
related  to  avoidability,  we  may  conclude  that  the  dispute  aboti 
determinism  is  irrelevant  to  ethics,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  genen 
presuppositions. 

Why  have  so  many  theorists  thought  that  ethics  presuppose 
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jndeterminism  ?  One  reason,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  that  they 
pverlooked  the  quasi-imperative  force  of  ethical  judgments.  They 
;jlid  not  see  that  ethical  judgments  look  to  the  future.  Instead,  then, 
m  placing  the  connection  between  avoidability  and  ethical  judg- 
ments in  the  future — instead  of  seeing  that  avoidable  acts  alone  will 
Subsequently  be  controlled  by  judgment — they  looked  to  the  past 
for  a  connection.  Quite  naturally,  they  could  fmd  an  explanation 
Ipnly  by  making  choice  a  mystery,  as  if  it  were  somehow  alterable 
;ven  when  it  was  irrevocably  in  the  past.  Some  began  to  talk  of 
Indeterminism,  and  others,  seeing  that  this  really  did  not  help, 

fecame  unintelligibly  metaphysical. 
Perhaps  an  equally  important  reason  for  the  confusion  lies  in  the 

motional  state  of  mind  from  which  ethical  judgments  proceed. 

he  purpose  of  modifying  actions,  which  attends  an  ethical  judg- 
ment, is  usually  latent.  Our  introspectable  state  of  mind  may  at 
imes  be  one  of  indignation,  fear,  or  even  blind  hatred.  These 
Amotions  often  help  us  to  attain  our  latent  purpose  by  giving  our 
jethical  judgment  a  forceful  spontaneity.  If  we  pause  to  consider  the 
puses  of  the  act  judged,  our  feelings  become  stultified.  Our  ethical 
(judgment  becomes  less  convincing.  What  we  are  inclined  to  do, 
instead  of  finding  causes,  is  to  invent  fictions,  which  strengthen  our 
ifeelings  by  giving  them  semi-poetic  expression.  We  pretend  that 
the  action  came,  without  more  remote  causal  antecedents,  from  the 
man  we  are  judging  himself.  He  is  "just  naturally  mean."  His 
conduct  has  nothing  to  do  with  social  pressure  or  an  unfortunate 
jchildhood.  He  dimly  reminds  us  of  the  villain  in  an  old-fashioned 
melodrama.  Fictions  of  indeterminism,  which  give  our  feelings  a 
jmore  ready  point  of  focus,  are  sometimes  indispensable  to  the 
[effectiveness  of  our  ethical  judgment.  This  may  be  an  important 
(Source  of  error.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  confuse  these  fictions,  so 
iprominent  in  consciousness,  with  the  propositional  meaning  of  the 
judgment.  One  might  readily  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  pre- 
jsupposition  of  indeterminism  is  found  in  the  very  "meaning"  of 
ethical  statements  themselves.  Perhaps  theorists  have  been  led  in  this 
way  to  give  indeterminism  an  entirely  unwarranted  importance. 
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Several  deliberate  oversimplifications  were  made  in  Sections  2 
and  3  which  must  now  be  corrected.  The  main  simplification  occurs 
in  the  definition  of  "avoidable."  Let  us  see,  by  example,  how  the 
definition  must  be  changed. 

Suppose  that  our  army  officer  would  have  prevented  the  failure 
only  if  he  had  given  his  men  vigorous  encouragement.  He  would 
not  have  had  sufficient  energy  to  encourage  them  unless  he  had  had 
an  extremely  strong  desire  to  do  so.  He  would  not,  at  the  time, 
have  had  so  strong  a  desire.  Under  these  circumstances  we  should 
have  to  acknowledge,  according  to  the  definition,  that  the  failure 
was  "unavoidable."  The  officer  would  not  have  prevented  it 
merely  by  choosing  to  encourage  his  men.  He  would  have  needed, 
as  well,  a  strong  desire  to  succeed  in  doing  so,  which  he  would  not 
have  had.  A  different  choice  alone  would  have  been  unavailing. 
And  yet,  although  the  failure  was  "unavoidable"  according  to  ouri 
definition,  it  would  not  be  called  so  by  the  commander,  who  would 
find  no  occasion  for  withholding  ethical  judgment. 

In  order  to  be  more  conventional  the  definition  must  be  given  as 
follows:  "A's  action  was  avoidable"  has  the  same  meaning  as  "if  A 
had  chosen  a  certain  different  alternative,  and  if  he  had  had  a 
particularly  strong  interest  in  bringing  about  what  he  chose,  then 
his  action  would  have  been  prevented."  ("Interest"  is  here  used, 
following  R.  B.  Perry,  to  mean  any  kind  of  desire,  aversion,  etc.)  j 

This  new  definition  leaves  the  relationship  between  avoidability  | 
and  ethical  judgments  essentially  the  same.  In  the  above  example 
the  commander  sees  that  failure  may  not  occur  in  the  future,  other 
circumstances  being  roughly  similar,  if  he  can  make  the  officer  have 
a  stronger  desire  to  encourage  his  men.  The  commander's  ethical 
judgment  will  serve  to  build  up  such  a  desire.  It  is  likely  to  serve 
its  purpose  of  preventing  future  failures. 

We  may  now  correct  an  unsound  assumption  made  in  Section  3. 
The  main  contention  there  was  that  avoidable  acts  alone  are  judged 
because  they  alone  may  be  controlled  by  judgment.   This  required 
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Ihe  assumption  that  ethical  judgments  control  actions  only  through 
She  mediating  step  of  controlling  a  man's  choice,  for  "avoidable" 
teis  then  defined  in  terms  of  choice  only.  But  at  present  "avoidable" 
js  defined  with  reference  to  interests  as  well  as  choice.  Hence  we 
jnay  replace  the  unsound  assumption  by  the  correct  one:  Ethical 
Judgments  control  actions  not  only  by  modifying  a  man's  choice, 
>ut  in  a  more  general  way  by  intensifying  his  interests. 
I  The  definition  of  "avoidable"  is  still  too  simple,  however,  as 
|nay  be  seen  from  the  following  example: 

,  A  man  is  progressively  becoming  addicted  to  opium.  At  first  we 
jay  that  his  taking  it  is  "avoidable,"  but  as  he  grows  more  and  more 
ddicted  to  it,  we  say  that  it  is  "less  and  less  avoidable,"  until  at  last 
jve  say  that  it  is  "unavoidable."  Our  definition  fails  to  provide  a 
heaning  for  "less  avoidable."  It  fails  further  in  requiring  us  to  say 
pat  the  man's  taking  opium  never  becomes  "unavoidable";  for  at 
ny  time  it  remains  the  case  that  if  he  chose  to  stop,  and  desired  to 
nth  enough  strength,  he  would  stop. 

!  The  definition  is  easily  qualified:  The  stronger  a  man's  interest 
aust  be  in  order  to  prevent  the  action,  the  "less  avoidable"  his 
ction  becomes.  When  it  must  be  extremely  strong  the  action 
eases  to  be  called  "avoidable."  These  qualifications  complicate  our 
|roblem  only  very  slightly.  The  less  avoidable  a  man's  action  is, 
fie  more  difficult  it  is  for  us  to  build  up  his  interest  in  a  way  that 
j/ould  modify  the  action.  Hence  we  parallel  the  decreasing  avoid- 
Ijbility  by  becoming  increasingly  more  hesitant  to  make  an  ethical 
judgment.  A  low  degree  of  avoidability  becomes  unavoidability 
men  the  intensity  of  the  required  interest  becomes  greater  than 
[ny  which  our  ethical  judgment  can  build  up.  Judgment  of  avoid- 
ple  acts  still  depends  upon  the  probability  of  controlling  the  acts 
y  judgment. 

The  example  of  the  opium  user  raises  a  further  question :  If  his 
ction  was  avoidable,  just  when  must  the  choice  and  interest  have 
jad  to  occur  in  order  to  have  prevented  it  ?  Immediately  before  the 
ction,  or  at  any  previous  time  >  If  we  place  no  restriction  on  the 
me  (and  the  definition  does   not)   then  his   taking   opium  was 
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avoidable  even  when  he  was  in  the  last  stages  of  the  habit ;  for  if  he 
had  chosen  to  stop  taking  it  from  the  very  beginning,  even  with  a 
very  slight  interest  in  stopping,  he  would  not  have  taken  it  thereafter. 

The  following  qualification  will  suffice:  When  the  conditions 
that  existed  at  the  time  when  the  choice  and  interest  would  have 
prevented  the  action,  and  that  were  essential  no  less  than  the 
choice  and  interest  in  preventing  the  action,  were  of  a  sort  that  will 
not  even  roughly  occur  again,  then  the  action  is  not  called  "avoid- 
able." This  obviously  takes  care  of  the  above  case.  The  opium  user 
will  never  again  be  at  the  beginning  stages  of  his  habit  if  he  is  now 
in  the  last  stages.  The  reasons  for  suspending  judgment  are  equally 
obvious.  If  the  beginning  stages  will  not  recur,  and  if  they,  no  less 
than  the  effects  of  ethical  judgment,  will  be  essential  to  prevent  his 
action,  then  his  action  cannot  be  controlled  by  ethical  judgment. 

We  must  next  consider  some  more  complicated  cases.  A  man  is 
sometimes  excused  from  ethical  judgment,  though  by  no  means 
always,  because  of  his  ignorance.  If  the  failure  of  our  army  officer, 
for  instance,  would  have  been  prevented  by  a  certain  choice,  but  if 
he  had  no  reason  to  forsee  that  it  would,  even  on  the  basis  of  excellent 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  confronting  him,  his  commander 
would  probably  make  no  adverse  ethical  judgment. 

We  need  not  trouble  to  decide  whether  this  case  requires  us  tc 
revise  the  definition.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  see  why  the  officer  would 
not  be  judged.  This  is  clear  enough.  A  judgment  would  spur  the 
officer  on  to  make  some  change  in  his  later  procedure.  The  only 
significant  change  that  he  could  make  would  be  to  acquire  more 
knowledge  thereafter.  A  judgment  of  the  failure,  then,  would  be! 
tantamount,  so  far  as  its  effective  imperative  force  is  concerned,  tc 
the  judgment  "you  ought  not  to  have  been  so  ignorant."  B) 
hypothesis,  however,  the  officer  had  taken  great  care  in  acquiring 
knowledge.  Perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  ignorance  was  unavoidabL 
(in  the  sense  as  above  qualified).  Perhaps  it  was  avoidable  only  to  ; 
low  degree.  Perhaps  it  was  "avoidable  only  at  too  great  a  cost.'i 
(In  other  words,  if  the  officer  had  taken  steps  to  acquire  mor< 
knowledge,  he  would  have  had  to  neglect  something  else  and  heno 
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1  would  have  brought  on  even  greater  disaster.)  For  any  of  these 
treasons5  the  commander  might  suspend  judgment  of  the  failure. 
Judgment  would  make  no  desired  change. 

We  have  been  assuming  throughout  that  ethical  judgments  have 
!no  other  purpose  than  to  control  actions  of  the  kind  judged.  It  is 
1  important  to  note  that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this.  For 
example:  A,  whose  social  position  is  rivaled  by  that  of  B,  makes 
Imany  adverse  ethical  judgments  of  B's  actions  whenever  he  is  talking 
to  B's  friends.  His  purpose  is  not  to  control  these  actions  but  rather 
!to  increase  his  own  prestige  by  decreasing  that  of  his  rival.  In 
general,  an  ethical  judgment  of  a  man's  actions  may  be  used  to  alter 
)the  man's  social  position.  As  in  the  preceding  cases,  however,  such 
judgments  usually  serve  no  purpose  when  the  actions  judged  are 
'unavoidable.  A  will  not  induce  B's  friends  to  give  B's  social  position 
to  someone  else  unless  someone  else  would  have  acted  in  a  way  more 
]to  their  liking.  If  B's  actions  were  unavoidable  this  would  usually 
ot  be  the  case. 

Yet  the  matter  is  not  always  so  simple.  Suppose  B  has  become  so 
(strongly  addicted  to  alcohol  that  his  taking  it  is  now  unavoidable. 
A  might  then  judge  B's  conduct,  and  with  effect,  even  though  the 
(conduct  was  unavoidable.    The  reason  is  clear.    A's  judgment  will 

j|  5.  The  last  of  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  is  more  interesting  than  it  may  seem, 
Ifor  it  reminds  us  of  an  ambiguity.  If  we  temporarily  use  "avoidable-I"  to  preserve 
|the  sense  discussed  above,  we  may  describe  the  ambiguity  as  one  arising  from  the 
(possibility  of  using  the  term  "avoidable-II,"  where  to  say  that  an  action  is  unavoidable- 
Ill  is  a  way  of  saying  that  it  is  avoidable-I  but  only  at  too  great  a  cost. 
1  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  became  ill  and  consequently  broke  an  appoint- 
|ment  with  a  friend.  Was  hts  breaking  the  appointment  unavoidable  ?  It  may  have  been 
avoidable-I,  since  he  could  perhaps  have  kept  the  appointment  in  spite  of  his  illness. 
[But  even  so  the  man  may  say,  and  honestly,  that  his  breaking  the  appointment  was 
unavoidable — i.e.  unavoidable-II,  and  thus  avoidable-I  but  only  at  too  great  a  cost. 
\  The  example  can  be  related  to  the  withholding  of  blame  in  this  way.  What  was 
junavoidable-I,  we  may  assume,  was  a  situation  in  which  the  man  had  either  to  break  the 
appointment  or  to  endanger  his  health  quite  seriously.  Given  these  alternatives  he  chose 
jwhat  he  considered  the  lesser  evil.  And  his  friend  withholds  blame,  presumably,  not 
pecause  the  man's  breaking  the  appointment  was  unavoidable-I,  but  because  he  feels 
that  the  man,  given  the  alternatives  open  to  him,  should  have  broken  the  appointment 
frather  than  endanger  his  health.  We  have  in  the  end,  then,  a  case  where  blame  is  with- 
held from  a  perfectly  obvious  reason :  the  man  is  felt  to  have  done  nothing  wrong. 
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be  tantamount  in  its  imperative  force  to  the  combined  judgment 
and  reason  "we  ought  not  to  give  B  a  pre-eminent  social  position 
because  he  is  a  drunkard."  In  this  form  the  judgment  is  of  an 
avoidable  act  (our  giving  B  a  pre-eminent  social  position)  and  has 
the  purpose  of  controlling  actions  of  the  kind  judged.  The  latter 
judgment  is  not  strictly  identical  with  the  former;  hence  the  former 
constitutes  a  genuine  exception  to  our  previous  account.  But  the 
reader  will  doubtless  see  for  himself  how  a  perfectly  accurate 
account  would  have  to  proceed. 

A  final  remark  is  pertinent,  to  summarize  and  extend  what  has 
been  in  question  throughout  the  essay.  We  have  asked  the  question 
"why,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  ethical  judgments  commonly  limited 
to  avoidable  acts?"  We  have  found  that  this  is  because  ethical 
judgments  of  unavoidable  acts  would  serve  no  purpose.  Apart  from 
definitions  our  inquiry  has  been  psychological.  We  have  not  asked 
the  question  "ought  ethical  judgments  to  be  limited  to  avoidable 
acts  ?"  This  is  an  entirely  different  question.  It  is  an  ethical  question, 
not  a  psychological  question  relevant  to  ethics. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  latter  question  from  the  former,  it  may 
be  well  briefly  to  answer  it.  I  answer,  without  hesitation,  that 
ethical  judgments  ought  to  be  so  limited.  It  must  be  understood  thai 
this  statement  is  essentially  persuasive.  I  use  it  in  order  to  influence 
people  to  disapprove  of  judging  unavoidable  acts.  My  purpose  is  tc 
induce  people  to  continue  to  judge  avoidable  acts  alone,  as  they  now 
usually  do.  In  order  to  make  my  influence  permanent  I  shall  hav( 
to  support  it  by  reasons.  The  main  reason  is  this:  judgments  oi 
unavoidable  acts  do  not  serve  their  purpose.  It  so  happens,  in  thi: 
case,  that  the  causal  explanation  of  why  people  now  do  restrict  theii 
judgments  to  avoidable  acts,  and  the  reason  why  they  ought  to 
coincide.  Perhaps  this  reason  will  be  insufficient  to  make  permanen 
my  influence.  Perhaps  the  reader  has  very  curious  purposes 
approves  of  acting  in  a  purposeless  fashion.  I  should  then  have  t( 
point  out  other  matters  of  fact,  which  might  more  successfully 
direct  his  approval  in  the  way  I  wish.  But  I  trust  that  in  the  presen 
case  this  will  not  be  necessary. 


IX.  Meaning :  Descriptive  and  Emotive 


I  shall  first  discuss  sign  situations,  or  situations  which  frequently  in- 
volve the  sort  of  "meaning"  that  I  call  "descriptive."  A  discussion 
'  of  the  emotive  aspects  of  language,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
resemble  or  fail  to  resemble  the  descriptive  aspects,  can  conveniently 
be  left  until  later. 

j  In  any  sign  situation  there  is  one  thing  (a  word,  sentence,  diagram, 
(signal,  etc.)  which  stands  for  another  thing  (an  object,  property, 
ievent,  etc.).  The  analytic  problem  is  one  of  defining  the  rela- 
tional terms,  "stand  for."  We  all  know  roughly  what  it  means  but 
■want  to  know  more  precisely. 

Many  writers  have  taken  this  relation  to  involve  a  conjunction  of 
jtwo  others.  Roughly  speaking,  when  S  stands  for  X,  there  is :  (a)  a 
relation  between  S  and  the  thoughts  of  certain  people,  and  (b)  a  rela- 
tion between  these  thoughts  and  X,  which  is  their  object — or  in 
Mother  words,  the  relation  named  by  "about"  in  such  a  context  as 
('his  thoughts  were  about  X."  I  must  confess  (and  in  philosophy 
(perhaps  one  should  always  "confess"  to  strong  convictions)  that  I 
pee  no  plausible  alternative  to  such  a  view.  I  shall  here  accept  it  with- 
ut  attempting  to  defend  it,  hoping  that  the  reader,  even  if  he  has 
oubts  about  it,  will  assume  it  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
We  must  realize,  however,  that  when  stands  for  is  broken  up  in 
;his  way,  only  the  very  first  step  of  analysis  has  been  taken ;  for  (a) 
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and  (b)  contain  indefinite  and  vague  expressions  that  are  of  merely 
temporary  use;  they  mark  off  the  regions  where  further  clarity  must 
be  sought,  but  do  no  more  than  that.  "We  have  still  to  ask  just  what  i 
relation  holds  between  a  sign  and  people's  thoughts.  We  have  still 
to  ask  what  is  designated  by  "thought,"  salvaging  from  the  uses  of 
that  omnium  gatherum  term  (and  "cognition"  is  no  better,  by  the 
way)  something  that  is  at  once  relatively  precise  and  suitable  for 
our  purposes.  And  we  have  still  to  ask  for  an  intelligible  account  of 
the  relation  between  a  thought  and  its  object. 


The  last  two  of  these  questions — concerning  "thought"  and  the 
relation  of  a  thought  to  its  object — are  as  old  as  philosophy;  yet  I 
know  of  no  answer  to  them  that  1  find  satisfactory.  In  Ethics  andM 
Language  my  discussion  of  them  was  admittedly  fragmentary.  Ill 
maintained  (and  should  still  wish  to  maintain)  that  when  we  say 
"Mr.  A  was  thinking  about  X  at  t,"  we  are  not  talking  exclusively 
about  A's  experience  at  t — not  exclusively  about  some  image  or 
unique  feeling  of  his  that  resembles  X  or  points  to  it  by  a  unique 
self-transcendence.  We  are  talking,  in  part,  about  what  Mr.  A 
would  do  or  would  experience  if  there  were  occasion  for  it;1  or  more 
specifically,  we  are  talking  about  something  that  is  "potential"  01 
"dispositional."2  But  this  establishes  only  the  genus  of  the  definitior 
of  "thought";  it  does  not  cope  with  the  more  difficult  problem  ol 
establishing  the  differentiae. 

These  are  such  large  issues,  however,  that  I  am  afraid  they  cannoi 
profitably  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  the  present  essay.    So  '  i 
shall  speak,  with  shameless  freedom,  of  "thoughts"  that  are  "about' 
their  "object,"  of  "cognition,"  of  "beliefs,"  and  so  on.  A  sanction- 

i.  For  discussions  on  the  sense  of  "if"  in  question,  see  R.  M.  Chisholm,  "Thi 
Contrary-to-Fact  Conditional,"  Mind  (October  1946);  and  Nelson  Goodman,  "Thi 
Problem  of  Counterfactual  Conditionals,"  Journal  of  Philosophy  (February  27,  1947) 
These  papers  do  much  to  advance  the  analysis,  even  though  in  certain  respects  they  ar 
admittedly  inconclusive;  and  they  help  to  show  how  "would-if "  statements  are  relate( 
to  dispositional  properties  and  to  causal  explanations  more  generally. 
2.  See  Ethics  and  Language,  ch.  3,  particularly  sect.  7. 
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iing  of  unclarity  here,  when  acknowledged,  may  not  be  incompatible 
jwith  an  attempt  to  minimize  it  elsewhere. 

My  discussion  of  sign  situations,  accordingly,  will  be  limited  to 
jthe  first  of  the  above  questions — that  concerning  the  relation  of  signs 
Ito  thoughts.  It  is  less  one  question  than  a  family  of  questions.  We 
(shall  have  the  progenitor  of  the  family  if  we  understand  "sign"  and 
j'stand  for"  very  broadly,  as  in  the  context,  "lightning  is  a  sign  which 
Ijstands  for  thunder."   The  question  can  then  be  stated: 

For  what  value  of  "R"  will  "S  has  R  to  Mr.  A's  thought  about 
|X"  be  an  analysis  of  "S  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  A  as  a  sign  which 
(stands  for  X"  ? 

I  In  this  general  form  the  question  may  lend  itself  to  analytical  sub- 
tleties, but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  the  subtleties  are  of  much 
iconsequence.  In  a  Humean  sense  of  "cause"  the  R  is  pretty  obviously 
a  causal  relation.  One  would  have  to  go  on,  of  course,  specifying 
pow  a  sign  is  to  be  distinguished  from  other  part-causes  of  Mr.  A's 
ithought.  But  we  are  seldom  perplexed  by  this  distinction;  a  tech- 
nical elaboration  of  it  would  do  little  to  prevent  confusion.3 
1  We  have  a  more  interesting  question  when  we  look  not  to  sign 
situations  in  general  but  to  those  of  a  special  sort.  If  lightning  stands 
for  thunder,  so  also  does  the  sentence  "there  will  be  thunder";  but 
!we  commonly  say  of  the  sentence,  as  we  do  not  of  the  lightning,  that 
it  is  a  "conventional"  sign,  subject  to  "linguistic  rules."  It  is  of 
(practical  importance,  in  my  opinion,  to  elaborate  the  distinctions 
[that  the  latter  terms  introduce.  So  let  us  state  our  question  more 
fiarrowly : 

J  For  what  value  of  "Ri"  will  "S  has  Ri  to  Mr.  A's  thought  about 
X"  be  an  analysis  of  "S  is  interpeted  by  Mr.  A  as  a  sign  which  stands 
conventionally  for  X,  in  accordance  with  linguistic  rules"  > 


I  shall  christen  the  required  Ri  in  advance  by  the  name  "strictly 
svokes,"  letting  the  name  have  whatever  sense  I  specify.   (Although 

3.  The  distinction  is  roughly  provided  by  the  first  two  sentences  of  condition  (i)  in 
he  next  section.    (The  third  sentence  would  rule  out  the  lightning-thunder  example.) 
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an  unfamiliar,  technical  term  might  be  less  misleading,  this  familiar 
one  will  do  well  enough  for  the  present.)  And  I  shall  specify  that  S 
is  "strictly  evoking"  Mr.  A's  thought  about  X  if  and  only  if  the 
three  conditions  that  follow  are  all  of  them  fulfilled : 

(1)  S  is  causing  Mr.  A  to  think  about  X,  and  is  a  part-sufficient, 
immediate  cause.  As  compared  to  the  other  causes,  S  is  something 
conspicuous.  It  is  of  a  sort  that  can  be  used  (caused  to  exist)  or  not 
used  at  will,  either  by  Mr.  A  or  by  others. 

(2)  If  Mr.  A's  thinking  about  X,  on  experiencing  S,  has  been 
"conditioned"  by  his  past  observations  of  relations  between  S  and 
X,  or  if  it  is  due  to  any  beliefs  that  he  has  about  relations  between  S 
and  X,  then  these  relations  are  not  inevitable :  they  would  not  hold, 
in  other  words,  if  people  chose  to  alter  them.  Moreover,  people 
have  in  fact  chosen  to  preserve  them,  with  only  slight  changes, 
because  they  find  them  useful  for  purposes  of  communication. 

Let  me  pause  to  illustrate  this.  When  a  man  sees  smoke  and  is 
caused  to  think  of  the  fire  that  made  it,  his  thought  is  not,  by  con- 
dition (2),  "strictly  evoked"  by  the  smoke.  His  thinking  about  the 
fire  depends  upon  his  beliefs  about  certain  relations  between  smoke 
and  fire.  And  if  some  of  these  relations  should  happen  not  to  be 
inevitable,  they  are  none  of  them,  at  least,  of  a  sort  that  people  have 
chosen  to  preserve  "because  they  find  them  useful  for  purposes  of 
communication. ' ' 

In  general,  "strictly  evokes"  will  be  inapplicable  to  sign  situations 
that  are  not  conventional — as  is  required.  Condition  (2)  does  not, 
however,  exclude  cases  where  smoke  is  used  as  a  conventional  sign 
in  Indian  fashion.  If  smoke  then  "strictly  evokes"  thoughts,  the 
thoughts  will  not  be  about  the  fire  that  made  it,  but  about  something 
else ;  and  any  beliefs  that  are  involved  in  interpreting  the  sign  will  be 
about  relations  of  the  sort  that  (2)  permits.  But  the  smoke  will  not 
"strictly  evoke"  any  thoughts,  of  course,  unless  condition  (3)  is  also 
satisfied ;  and  this  last  condition  must  now  be  stated. 

(3)  S  is  related  by  syntactical  rules  to  other  signs;  and  these  in 
turn,  if  A  experienced  them,  would  be  related  to  other  thoughts  of 
his  in  the  way  specified  by  (1)  and  (2)  above.    For  at  least  some  of' 
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I  these  other  signs,  the  "if"  that  begins  condition  (2)  must  not  be 
I  contrary  to  fact.  And:  A's  thought  about  X  differs  from  any  other 
■  thoughts  he  may  have,  on  experiencing  S,  in  that  it  is  very  strongly 
a  dependent  upon  his  familiarity  with  these  syntactical  rules. 

I  shall  delay  any  illustration  of  this  condition,  since  I  must  return 

to  it  in  another  connection.  For  the  moment  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 

this :  I  have  in  mind  not  merely  the  rules  of  ordinary  grammar,  but 

\  all  the  rules  that  are  built  up  by  the  use  of  analytic  statements  and 

l  definitions;  and  should  signs  other  than  words  be  subject  to  rules 

!  with  a  similar  function,  I  should  want  to  include  them  as  well. 


The  term  "strictly  evoke"  can  now  be  used  in  defining  "descrip- 
tive meaning."  For  the  special,  narrow  sense  in  which  I  want  to  use 
the  latter  term,  the  statement: 

S  has  a  descriptive  meaning,  for  A,  that  is  about  X, 

will  analytically  imply  the  statement: 

S  tends  to  strictly  evoke,  in  A,  a  thought  about  X. 

This  is  not  sufficient  for  a  full  definition,  since  it  sees  the  situation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  person  interpreting,  rather  than  the 
person  using,  a  sign.  But  I  shall  be  content  with  this  limited  point  of 
view  throughout  this  paper,  since  it  will  not  prejudice  my  observa- 
tions and  will  greatly  simplify  exposition.4  With  that  understood, 
I  can  proceed  as  if  the  above  two  statements  were  synonymous. 

A  sign  may  continue  to  have  the  same  descriptive  meaning  over  a 
period  of  time,  even  though  it  is  not  strictly  evoking  anyone's 
thoughts  during  that  period,  for  it  may  tend  to  do  what  it  is  in  fact 
not  doing.  To  know  about  tendencies  of  this  sort  is  to  know  some- 
thing important  for  communication,  since  the  knowledge  will  apply 
not  merely  to  some  one  sign  situation,  but  to  a  great  many.  It  is 
partly  for  that  reason  that  "descriptive  meaning"  is  a  useful  term. 

Although  I  have  defined  "descriptive  meaning"  by  a  different 

4.  The  topic  is  briefly  developed  in  Ethics  and  Language,  p.  57. 
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route,  so  to  speak,  than  I  did  in  Ethics  and  Language,  I  have  not  greatly 
altered  its  sense.  My  present  use  of  "tendency,"  for  instance,  is  an 
informal  way  of  referring  to  what  I  previously  called  a  "dispositional 
property."  (Note,  by  the  way,  that  the  mention  of  tendencies  or  dis- 1 
positions  in  connection  with  the  sign-to-thought  relationships  is 
quite  independent  of  any  further  mention  of  them  in  defining 
"thought.")  There  is  only  one  change  worth  mentioning:  I  have 
altered  condition  (2)  for  "strictly  evokes"  in  a  way  that  seems  to  me 
a  little  more  precise. 

To  simplify  exposition,  let  me  introduce  two  other  terms : 
Note  that  the  descriptive  meaning  of  a  sign,  as  I  use  "descriptive 
meaning,"  is  not  that  which  the  sign  stands  for.  From  the  whole  of 
the  sign-signified  relation  it  abstracts  the  "pragmatic"  element,  and 
it  does  so  only  for  certain  cases  and  in  a  special  way.  Yet  the  thoughts 
involved  in  descriptive  meaning  are  always  about  something;  and 
with  the  help  of  "about"  the  remaining  part  of  the  sign-signified 
relationship,  though  again  only  for  special  cases,  can  be  re-estab- 
lished. To  emphasize  the  latter  point  I  shall  use  "strictly  designates," 
defining  it  in  this  way:  a  sign  "strictly  designates"  X  if  and  only  if  it 
has  a  descriptive  meaning  that  is  about  X.  Hence:  S  strictly  desig- 
nates X,  for  Mr.  A,  if  and  only  if  S  tends  to  strictly  evoke  in  Mr.  A 
a  thought  about  X.  (I  did  not  use  "strictly  designates"  in  Ethics  and 
Language,  but  my  exposition  would  have  been  facilitated  had  I 
done  so.) 

When  a  sign  does  not  strictly  designate  X  but  does  tend  to  cause  a 
thought  about  X,  I  shall  say  that  it  "suggests  a  thought  about"  X. 
And  I  shall  sometimes  say,  for  short,  that  the  sign  "suggests"  X,  but 
only  when  the  context  is  sufficient  to  prevent  misunderstanding.  (In 
Ethics  and  Language  I  used  "suggest"  in  the  same  sense.) 


I  must  now  consider  whether  my  views  on  descriptive  meaning 
(and  on  the  neighboring  topics  mentioned  above)  can  stand  up  under 
criticism;  and  I  must  also  consider  whether  they  help  to  reveal  a 
sense  in  which  meaning  need  not  always  be  descriptive,  but  can  also 
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be  emotive.  Professor  Max  Black  has  made  a  number  of  interesting 
remarks  in  this  connection,  and  I  can  best  continue  my  elaboration 
and  restatement  of  my  position  by  arguing  with  him.  I  shall  sum- 
marize Black's  remarks  as  I  go,  but  to  make  sure  that  I  am  not  mis- 
representing what  he  says,  I  quote,  in  footnote  18,  the  part  of  his 
article  that  is  here  relevant. 

Let  me  begin  with  one  of  Black's  objections  to  my  conception  of 
descriptive  meaning — the  one  that  in  his  list  is  numbered  (3).  It  is  a 
mistake,  he  says,  to  define  "descriptive  meaning"  with  reference  to 
linguistic  rules ;  and  the  first  of  his  reasons  for  saying  this  (I  shall  men- 
tion the  second  presently)  is  that  "some  descriptive  signs  (say  a 
traffic  signal)  have  only  the  most  tenuous  syntactical  connection  with 
■other  signs." 

He  is  assuming  that  "descriptive  meaning"  was  intended  as  a 
irather  broad  term — one  applicable  to  any  case  in  which  a  conven- 
tional sign  tends  to  affect  cognition.  It  could  be  used  more  broadly, 
;but  I  wished  to  use  it  narrowly,  excluding  such  cases  as  that  of  the 
traffic  signal. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way :  I  should  say  that  a  green  light 
[suggests  a  thought  about  the  safety  of  proceeding;  but  I  do  not  want  to 
isay  that  it  strictly  designates  the  safety  of  proceeding. 

The  narrow  sense  of  "descriptive  meaning"  (and  of  "strictly 
;  designates")  is  of  practical  importance,  for  it  singles  out  the  aspects 
of  communication  that  are  relatively  precise  and  which  require  rela- 
tively little  attention  to  the  circumstances  under  which  signs  are 
tused.  We  can  see  this  if  we  attempt  to  "translate"  the  green  signal, 
1  which  does  not  have  descriptive  meaning,  into  ordinary  English 
i  sentences,  which  do.  Is  the  signal  a  way  of  saying  "you  may  safely 
proceed,"  or  "all  is  clear  ahead,"  or  "anyone  who  proceeds  will  be 
acting,  all  else  being  equal,  in  accordance  with  the  law,"  or  "if  you 
do  not  proceed  and  are  first  in  the  line,  the  motorists  behind  you  are 
likely  to  sound  their  horns"  >   (I  do  not  include  imperatives,  for  that 
•  would  be  irrelevant  to  Black's  special  point.)   We  can  only  answer 
that  the  cognitive  function  of  the  signal  is  more  vague,  though  it 
causes  us  to  let  in  the  clutch  no  less  readily,  than  any  of  these  English 
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sentences.  One  could,  of  course,  stipulate  that  the  signal  shall  be 
translatable  as  "it  is  safe  to  proceed,"  and  by  accustoming  people  to 
this  translation  one  could  make  the  signal  have  a  precise  cognitive 
function.  But  this  stipulation  would  itself  introduce  a  syntactical  rule, 
relating  the  signal  in  a  special  way  to  a  part  of  the  English  language; 
thereafter  the  signal  would  have  a  descriptive  meaning. 

If  my  definition  of  "descriptive  meaning"  is  in  accordance  with 
my  intentions,  and  if  it  is  of  practical  importance,  then  the  only 
remaining  issue  is  whether  my  choice  of  this  term,  rather  than  another 
defined  in  the  same  way,  is  misleading — a  point  which  I  shall  discuss 
implicitly  in  another  connection. 

The  second  reason  that  Black  gives,  in  objecting  to  my  reference 
to  linguistic  rules,  is  that  they  govern  not  merely  our  use  of  certain 
cognitive  signs  but  also  our  use  of  epithets,  interjections,  and  so  on. 

My  reference  to  linguistic  rules,  however,  is  not  a  way  of  distin- 
guishing between  descriptive  and  emotive  meaning.  (That  depends 
on  my  definition  of  the  latter  as  a  certain  kind  of  tendency  to  express 
or  cause  attitudes,  rather  than  thoughts.)  It  is  only  a  way  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  descriptive  meaning  of  a  sign  and  the 
thoughts  that  it  suggests.5  So  if  Black's  observation  were  correct,  it 
would  not  be  a  criticism  of  my  definition  of  "descriptive  meaning" 
but  only  a  reminder  that  I  could  also  have  mentioned  linguistic 
rules,  had  I  needed  to,  in  defining  "emotive  meaning." 

And  the  example  that  Black  gives — that  of  arranging  disparaging 
epithets  on  a  scale  of  increasing  heat — is  one  of  a  sort  that  I  have 
recognized  and  named.  To  arrange  epithets  in  this  way  would  be 
to  "characterize"6  their  emotive  meaning  in  a  systematic  way. 

Are  we  to  say,  however,  that  interjections,  epithets,  etc.,  are  subject 
to  linguistic  rules?  The  depends  entirely  upon  how  the  term  "lin- 
guistic rules"  is  to  be  understood.  Consider  the  following  statements : 

(a)  Most  people  who  use  "2  x  50"  freely  interchange  it  with  "100." 

(b)  Most  people  who  say  "how  amazing !"  freely  interchange  it 
with  "my  goodness !"  The  second  statement  is  inaccurate,  but  let  us 

5.  Ethics  and  Language,  p.  70.         6.  Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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ignore  that.  Roughly  speaking,  both  statements  truthfully  describe 
people's  linguistic  habits,  and  habits  that  they  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously try  to  maintain.  Hence  in  a  broad  sense  we  may  say  that 
both  describe  people's  way  of  following  a  "linguistic  rule."  For 
that  sense  Black's  remark  is  correct. 

But  in  Ethics  and  Language  I  was  using  "linguistic  rules"  in  a 
narrower  sense — a  sense  in  which  the  rules  must  have  the  function 
that  I  there  described.  To  repeat  one  of  my  examples:7  When  told 
that  it  is  one  hundred  miles  from  one  place  to  another,  we  are  likely 
to  refer  back  to  other  symbols  to  make  our  reaction  (not  an  image 
but  a  dispositional  property)  more  precise.  We  are  referring  back, 
in  this  way,  when  we  say  "100  =  2  X  50,"  or  "if  it  is  a  hundred 
miles,  it  is  the  distance  I  would  travel  in  two  hours,  at  fifty  miles  per 
hour."  These  statements  do  not  describe  the  world,  even  the  world 
of  numbers,  according  to  my  view,  nor  do  they  strictly  designate 
(though  they  readily  suggest)  the  habitual  way  in  which  people  use 
language.  Rather,  they  are  symbolic  exercises  which  build  up  or 
preserve  linguistic  habits.  And  their  function  is  to  help  us — when 
we  subsequently  use  symbols  in  other,  synthetic,  contexts — to  think 
less  vaguely  and  to  relate  some  of  our  psychological  reactions  to  a 
given  sign  more  closely  than  we  do  others. 

We  may  "calculate"  with  our  signs,  in  this  way,  for  many  non- 
mathematical  cases.  When  a  student  is  asked  whether  Santayana  is 
an  epiphenomenalist,  he  may  say  to  himself:  "Epiphenomenalist — 
one  who  believes  that  bodily  events  cause  mental  ones,  and  not  vice 
versa."  And  having  cleared  up  his  reaction  to  the  question,  he  is  in 
a  better  position  to  answer. 

In  the  case  of  epithets,8  interjections,  and  so  on,  there  may  be  slight 
parallels  to  these  "symbolic  exercises"  and  their  clarifying  function, 
but  they  are  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Perhaps  we  could  devise 
a  language  in  which  they  became  important.   We  might  accustom 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  68. 

8.  I  speak  of  that  part  of  the  disparagement  that  is  not  "dependent"  upon  descrip- 
tive meaning.  An  epithet  may  also  strictly  designate,  hence  have  a  syntax  of  the  sort 
required. 
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people  to  say,  "  how  amazing  equals  my  goodness,  "  and  drill 
them  on  such  utterances  much  as  we  might  drill  them  on  the  multi- 
plication tables.  They  might  refer  back  to  'how  amazing"  when- 
ever they  suspected  they  were  deviating  from  the  standard  reaction 
to  "my  goodness."  In  actual  cases,  however,  this  is  paralleled  only 
by  the  fleeting  verbal  connection  that  we  make,  for  instance,  when 
we  learn  a  German  interjection  by  equating  it  with  an  English  one. 
And  this  does  not  help  us  much.  To  get  the  full  flavor  of  an  emotive 
term  (or  as  Black  wants  me  to  say,  a  term  that  tends  to  have  emo- 
tional influences)  we  must  learn  to  react  to  it  by  hearing  it  used  in 
living  contexts;  and  any  temporary  variation  from  the  standard 
reaction,  should  it  really  need  to  be  corrected,  would  have  to  be 
corrected  in  the  same  way.  (To  "characterize"  emotive  meaning, 
by  the  way,  is  not  to  preserve  or  re-establish  it,  save  incidentally ;  it 
is  rather  to  take  the  emotive  meaning  as  an  object  of  cognitive  study 
in  which  the  terms  used  are  emotion-designating  but  not  necessarily 
emotive.) 


Having  now  discussed  the  observations  that  Black  has  numbered 
as  (3),  I  shall  turn  to  those  that  he  has  numbered  as  (1),  (2),  and  (4). 
There  he  is  concerned  not  with  "descriptive  meaning,"  specifically, 
but  with  my  generic  sense  of  "meaning."  And  his  observations  on 
the  generic  sense  apply  chiefly  to  those  "meanings"  which  I  call 
"emotive."  He  objects  to  any  use  of  "meaning"  that  makes  it 
applicable  to  situations  other  than  sign  situations. 

That  my  use  of  "meaning"  is  misleading  is  evidenced,  I  must  con- 
fess, by  the  way  people  have  been  misled  by  it — and  I  speak  not  so 
much  of  Black  as  of  certain  others  who  have  criticized  my  views. 
Having  attempted  to  combat  the  current  insensitivity,  particularly 
in  philosophy,  to  the  flexibilities  of  language,  I  should  have  gone  to 
greater  lengths  in  protecting  my  use  of  "meaning"  itself  from  this 
insensitivity.  But  I  assumed  that  a  term  which  is  so  obviously 
flexible — which  so  obviously  must  be  either  avoided  or  explicitly 
defined — would  be  understood  throughout  my  somewhat  technical 
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discussion  in  the  sense  that  I  gave  it.  Is  the  meaning  of  "Queen  Anne" 
■   dead  ?   In  one  sense,  yes ;  in  many  other  senses,  including  mine,  the 

question  is  nonsensical.  Is  anything  "the"  meaning  of  "meaning"  or 

"the"  natural  one? 
I  chose  the  term  in  the  spirit  of  choosing  between  evils.  There  was 

no  ready-made,  conveniently  terse  term  for  talking  about  what  I 
j  wanted  to  talk  about — the  dispositional  properties  that  relate  a  sign 
•  to  the  psychological  reactions  of  those  who  interpret  or  use  it.  I 
>  might  have  chosen  a  term  that  was  wholly  unfamiliar;  but  that 
!  would  have  been  opaque  and  might  have  given  a  pretentious,  tech- 
1  nical  appearance  to  a  relatively  simple  distinction.  So  I  diverted 
\  the  word  "meaning"  to  my  purpose,  hoping  that  I  had  chosen  the 

lesser  evil. 

The  use  of  the  specific  term,  "emotive  meaning,"  is  perhaps  of 
\  more  questionable  advisability.  In  its  popular  sense,  as  Black  has 
1  pointed  out,9  the  term  has  become  an  epithet.  And  what  is  of  more 
i  consequence,  it  has  become  an  epithet  which  is  used  to  condemn  an 

aspect  of  our  discourse  that  is  imperfectly  examined  and  which  in 
<  fact  we  none  of  us  really  want  to  condemn  in  so  sweeping  a  way. 
;  It  often  becomes  a  point  of  departure,  moreover,  for  compart- 
j!  mentalizing  beliefs  and  attitudes.  We  are  not  likely  to  remedy  the 
i  situation,  however,  by  avoiding  the  term.  If  we  should  introduce 
i  another,  there  would  simply  be  two.  Our  new  one,  with  excep- 
1  tional  good  fortune,  might  be  properly  understood  and  serve  some 
j;  well-considered  purpose ;  but  the  old  one  might  still  persist  and  go  its 
I]  usual  way.  A  more  effective  remedy,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  keep  the 
;  familiar  term  and  reject  the  ignorance  and  confusion  that  have  led 
':  people  to  abuse  it — to  use  it  in  a  way  that  neither  makes  a  sweeping 

condemnation  of  something  imperfectly  examined  nor  fosters  a 
j  compartmentalized  psychology.  By  pre-empting  the  term  in  this 
\  way  one  may  at  once  call  attention,  by  contrast,  to  its  ill-considered 

usage  and  succeed  in  putting  something  else  in  its  place.  So  having 
I  decided  to  use  the  term,  I  was  accordingly  insistent,  throughout 

9.  See  "Some  Questions  about  Emotive  Meaning,"    The  Philosophical  Review,  57 
(1948).  112. 
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Ethics  and  Language,  upon  the  abusurdity  of  condemning  (persua- 
sively) all  persuasion  and  upon  the  necessity  of  seeing  that  our 
beliefs  and  attitudes  stand  in  an  intimate  and  complicated  relationship. 

It  is  not  that  ethics  becomes  trivial  through  its  connection  with 
"emotive  meaning";  it  is  that  "emotive  meaning"  becomes  impor- 
tant through  its  connection  with  ethics. 

There  is  a  further  point  on  which  I  find  Black's  observations  of 
particular  interest.  He  remarks  that  my  senses  of  "meaning"  and 
"emotive  meaning"  are  very  broad,  applying  to  cases  that  could 
more  happily  have  been  eliminated.  Perhaps  so.  But  to  narrow  them 
profitably  would  require  a  detailed  examination  of  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  to  be  used;  so  I  shall  do  less  to  repair  my  terminology 
than  to  indicate  some  of  the  considerations  that  seem  to  be  involved. 
Although  I  should  like  to  do  this  for  the  generic  sense  of  "meaning," 
perhaps  it  will.be  sufficient  to  limit  attention  to  "emotive  meaning." 

There  is  no  convenience,  I  think,  in  restricting  the  application  of 
"emotive  meaning"  to  words.  I  should  want  to  say  that  a  flag  may 
have  emotive  meaning,  for  instance.  But  there  does  seem  to  be  an 
inconvenient  broadness  in  speaking  of  the  "emotive  meaning"  of  a 
symphony,  particularly  when  it  is  not  program  music.  How  do  the 
two  cases  differ  ? 

We  may  first  note  that  although  the  flag  and  the  symphony  are 
both  dispositionally  related  to  our  emotions,  the  former  involves  a 
conventional  element  that  is  present  in  the  latter  to  a  much  less 
degree.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  define  "conventional"  for  this 
context,  and  to  note  its  family  resemblance — 1  think  there  would 
be  only  that — to  the  second  of  my  conditions  for  "strictly  evoke" 
(p.  156).  But  that  is  a  somewhat  complicated  topic  that  I  shall  not 
pause  to  develop.   The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  simpler: 

In  the  case  of  the  flag  the  emotions  are  directed  to  something  else 
— to  the  country  that  the  flag  represents  or  "stands  for."  In  the  case 
of  the  symphony  the  emotions  are  not  directed  to  something  else  but 
involve  a  dwelling  on  the  sounds  that  express  them. 

In  all  but  highly  complicated  cases  our  words  are  more  like  the  flag 
than  the  symphony.  They  at  once  stand  for  something  and  direct  our 
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emotions  toward  it.  It  often  happens,  of  course,  that  certain  of  the 
words  in  a  phrase  express  the  emotion  and  others  direct  it,  but  the  full 
context,  at  least,  has  both  a  sign  function  and  an  emotive  function. 
This  connection  between  arousing  and  directing  attitudes  is  essen- 
tial to  my  account  of  ethics,  for  ethical  judgments  do  not  arouse  our 
attitudes  only  to  leave  them  undirected.10  So  if  1  wanted  a  sense  of 
"emotive  meaning"  that  best  served  my  special  purpose,  I  could 
narrow  its  definition  by  this  qualification:  Nothing  will  be  said  to 
have  an  "emotive  meaning"  unless  it  is  also  a  sign  of  something  else 
or  is  frequently  used  along  with  such  a  sign,  and  unless  the  attitudes 
that  it  tends  to  express  and  arouse  are  directed  to  whatever  is  thus 
signified. 

If  "emotive  meaning"  is  to  be  a  term  useful  in  literary  criticism, 
however,  I  suspect  that  the  last  clause  in  this  restriction  is  too  severe, 
or  at  least  injudicious  in  its  emphasis.  In  poetry,  particularly,  the 
relations  between  the  emotional,  the  cognitive,  and  the  musical 
aspects  of  language  are  so  extremely  subtle  that  I  am  inclined  to  keep 
silent  about  them.  1  suspect  that  "emotive  meaning,"  whether  used 
generically  or  specifically  in  literary  criticism,  should  be  supplement- 
ed by  many  other  terms,  else  the  poverty  of  our  language  about 
language  may  lead  us  to  ignore  important  distinctions ;  and  I  suspect 

i  that  my  own  distinctions  between  "independent,"  "dependent,"  and 
"quasi-dependent"  emotive  meaning  are  only  the  most  obvious 
ones.11  But  however  that  may  be,  I  think  there  can  be  no  very 
interesting  sense  of  "emotive  meaning,"  in  literary  criticism  or  else- 
where, that  makes  it  applicable  to  cases  where  sign  functions  are 
totally  absent. 

Let  me  now  show  how  these  remarks  bear  upon  Black's  criticisms. 
I  have  been  acknowledging  the  inconvenience  in  speaking  of  the 
"emotive  meaning"  of  things  other  than  signs.  I  have  also  been  sug- 
gesting that  no  such  drastic  revision  of  terminology  is  needed  as  that 

J  which  he  proposes.  His  terminology  (which  I  shall  discuss  in  my 
next  section)  is  obviously  a  possible  one;  it  may  be  important  for 

10.  See  Ethics  and  Language,  particularly  p.  227. 

11.  Ibid.,  pp.  72  ff.,  78  ff. 
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some  purpose,  but  it  is  simply  foreign  to  my  purpose.  One  can 
emphasize  the  relation  of  "emotive  meaning"  to  sign  situations,  as, 
he  desires,  without  making  the  term  name  a  sign  situation.  There  is  a 
use  for  the  term  in  referring  to  attitudes  that  accompany  sign  situations. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  emotive  meaning  is  always  dependent  or 
quasi-dependent — that  it  is  a  by-product  of  cognition,  so  to  speak, 
or  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  sign  function  alone.  Such  a  view  would 
make  our  attitudes  a  psychological  anomaly.  Roughly :  every  events' 
has  many  causes.  It  would  be  very  strange,  then,  if  anything  so 
complicated  as  our  emotional  reaction  to  signs  should  vary  only  with 
our  cognitive  reaction  to  them. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  "emotive  meaning"  I  have  only 
this  to  add,  and  I  am  sure  that  Black  will  agree  with  me:  It  is  less 
important  to  fix  the  term,  whether  in  his  sense  or  mine,  than  to  culti- 
vate a  certain  linguistic  tolerance — a  habit  of  mind  that  prevents 
divergent  languages,  so  frequent  in  philosophy,  from  being  a  source 
of  misunderstandings. 


In  the  observations  that  Black  has  numbered  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8), 
he  proposes  a  sense  of  "meaning"  in  which  the  term  becomes, 
roughly  synonymous  with  "that  which  a  sign  stands  for."  And 
emotive  meaning  becomes  simply  an  emotion  that  is  meant.  In  that 
sense  "hurrah"  has  a  meaning  only  in  the  way  that  "I  am  enthusiastic' 
does.  Black  adds,  of  course,  that  "hurrah"  has  a  stronger  tendency 
to  exert  "emotive  influence";  but  he  considers  that  relevant  to 
meaning  only  in  that  it  enables  "hurrah"  to  refer  to  the  speaker's 
attitude  more  determinately — to  point  it  out,  so  to  speak,  by  arousing 
a  similar  attitude  in  the  hearer. 

Black  suggests  this  terminology  largely  (though  not  wholly)  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  will  emphasize  certain  analogies  that  I  have 
ignored  and  by  doing  so  will  help  to  provide  ethics  with  "a  basis  of 
rational  agreement."  In  this  respect  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  The  cog- 
nitive elements  that  he  wants  for  ethics  are  not  ignored  in  my  analysis. 
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^or  do  they  need  further  emphasis;  for  whenever  rational  agree- 
ment is  possible  (and  I  have  not  denied  the  possibility  but  have  only 
laid  that  it  is  subject  to  a  certain  condition12)  it  can  be  obtained  not 

y  these  cognitive  elements,  but  by  cognitive  elements  of  a  quite 

ifferent  kind. 
When  a  term  is  used  to  produce  an  emotional  effect,  may  it  also 

ive  us  information  5  No  one,  I  think,  has  ever  been  in  any  doubt 
ibout  this.  To  return  to  our  simple  example:  When  a  man  says 
I'hurrah !"  and  says  it  convincingly,  we  not  only  have  evidence  to 
believe  that  he  is  enthusiastic  but  have  much  better  evidence  than  if 
lie  had  said  "I  am  enthusiastic"  in  so  many  words. 
ji  So  far  as  the  "autobiographical"  aspect  of  such  a  term  is  concerned, 
tanly  this  distinction  need  be  made,  and  I  make  it  only  to  show  that, 
In  this  case,  it  is  trivial:  "Hurrah"  suggests  the  speaker's  enthusiasm 
|vnd  suggests  it  very  strongly.  It  does  not,  however,  strictly  designate 
jiiis  enthusiasm.13  In  other  words,  it  tends  to  cause  thoughts  about  the 
[speaker's  enthusiasm  but  does  not  tend  to  strictly  evoke  them.  For  the 
interjection  is  not  syntactically  related,  in  the  required  way,  to  other 
perms.  If  it  were  used  in  a  telegraph  code,  with  a  code  book  expressly 
equating  it  with  "I  am  enthusiastic,"  it  would  then  have  the  required 
[relationship.  It  would  also  cease  to  be  our  normal  English  interjec- 
tion. Such  remarks  as  "if  hurrah,  then  I  am  not  apathetic,"  or  "if 
hurrah,  it  is  logically  possible  that  he  is  not,"  are  foreign  to  our 
linguistic  habits. 

I  have  called  the  distinction  trivial.  There  are  other  cases  in  which 
I  is  by  no  means  trivial.  When  an  emotive  term  suggests  thoughts 
that  are  not  about  the  speaker's  attitudes,  one  must  often  take  great 
pare  to  distinguish  them  from  thoughts  that  tend  to  be  strictly 
evoked.  For  when  thoughts  are  merely  suggested,  they  are  likely  to 
be  attended  by  a  belief  that  has  not  been  scrutinized  and  tested  and 
ire  likely  to  lack  precision,  whereas  when -they  are  strictly  evoked 
they  are  likely  to  be  scrutinized  and  to  have  precision  to  at  least  a 
higher  degree.14  But  in  the  present  case  the  distinction  is  gratuitous, 
for  the  thoughts  in  question  (about  the  speaker's  attitude)  scarcely 

12.  Ibid.,  pp.  136  ff.  13.  Ibid.,  pp.  95  ff.         14.  Ibid.,  pp.  87  ff. 
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need  to  be  tested,  and  precision  is  obtained  by  another  device 
— normally  by  arousing  a  similar  attitude  in  the  hearer,  just  as 
Black  says. 

It  was  because  of  the  triviality  of  the  distinction,  in  this  case,  that  I 
formulated  my  "first  pattern"  of  analysis,  for  ethics,  in  a  way  that  I 
hoped  would  avoid  needless  questions  about  it.  I  said  that  "good," 
for  instance,  has  a  descriptive  meaning  about  the  speaker's  approval 
and  also  a  laudatory  emotive  meaning.  Since  the  emotive  meaning 
in  itself  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  speaker's  approval,  and  quite  pre- 
cisely, my  reference  to  a  descriptive  meaning  about  his  approval 
was  a  way  of  being  more  emphatic — though  there  was  no  impro- 
priety, since  "good"  is  syntactically  less  cut  off  from  emotion- 
designating,  nonemotive  terms  than  is  any  pure  interjection.  So  I 
left  no  doubt  that  "good"  meant  (in  Black's  sense)  the  speaker's 
approval.  My  procedure,  if  anything,  was  a  little  redundant,  but  it 
was  convenient  in  freeing  me  from  the  need  of  reiterating  the  dis- 
tinction between  suggesting  and  strictly  designating. 

The  term  "good"  likewise  suggests  the  speaker's  inclination  to  have  f 
others  share  his  approval.  I  did  not  take  it  as  strictly  designating  this  ! 
inclination;  but  I  might  have  done  so  (for  "good"  is  vague  in  a  way  t 
that  makes  it  "naturally"  take  on  any  one  of  a  variety  of  descriptive  | 
meanings  that  one  assigns  to  it) ,  and  if  I  had,  that  would  have  made 
no  significant  difference  to  my  account  of  first-pattern  methodology.  | 

Black's  argument,  in  his  footnote  to  his  fifth  observation,  is  one 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  without  force.  Having  defined  "meaning"  I 
in  a  way  that  makes  "good,"  for  the  first  pattern,  mean  only  the  | 
speaker's  approval  and  his  inclination  to  have  it  shared,  he  imme- 
diately assumes  that  this  meaning  must  be  the  only  ground  for  ethical  j 
judgment;  and  he  then  points  out  that  it  is  an  inadequate  ground.  It  j 
is  inadequate,  beyond  any  question.   But  I  have  found  the  grounds 
for  judgment  elsewhere — in  the  reasons  which  support  the  tendency 
of  the  judgment  to  exert  (as  he  wants  to  put  it)  "emotive  influences." 
These  "influences"  have  not  been  eliminated  by  Black's  account. 
They  may  be  self-persuasive  or  may  persuade  a  hearer.  The  reasons 
that  support  them  alter  attitudes  via  alterations  in  belief  (our  attitudes  j 
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and  beliefs  being  psychologically  related)  and  may  remove  conflicts 
jor  disagreements  in  attitude  by  strictly  designating  something  that 
the  ethical  judgment  itself  does  not  strictly  designate.  I  may  be 
incorrect  in  my  analysis,  of  course,  but  Black  has  not  shown  this  by 
.using  a  new  terminology;  nor  can  I  see  that  his  terminology  calls 
attention  to  any  cognitive  element  in  ethics  that  I  have  not 
emphasized. 

1  Let  me  be  explicit  on  a  somewhat  different  point :  the  ethical  terms 
'suggest/ar  more  than  the  speaker's  attitudes  and  inclinations.  To  say 
'that  a  man  is  "good"  may  be  to  suggest  that  he  has  such  traits  as 
Jionesty,  humility,  charitability,  and  so  on.15  These  not  only  intro- 
duce a  cognitive  element  but  (in  my  terminology)  make  some  of  the 
pmotive  meaning  "quasi-dependent."16  Within  communities  with 
well-developed  mores  these  varied  suggestions  become  fixed,  and 
JDeople  then  tend  to  define  "good"  in  a  way  that  makes  the  word 
ftrictly  designate  what  it  formerly  suggested.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural 
,:hing  to  do,  and  I  introduced  my  "second  pattern"  of  analysis,  with 
ts  emphasis  on  persuasive  definitions,  to  account  for  it. 

But  whether  these  varied  cognitive  elements  are  suggested,  or 
nade  evident  from  supporting  reasons,  or  made  evident  from  second- 
pattern  definitions,  they  certainly  exist.  It  is  they,  and  not  the  auto- 
biographical element  that  Black  has  attended  to,  that  represent  the 
mportant  cognitive  elements  in  ethics.  And  however  they  may  enter 
jnto  an  ethical  discussion,  the  net  result,  from  a  methodological  point 
f)f  view,  is  the  same:  one  can  always  hope,  and  act  on  the  heuristic 
Jissumption,  that  a  rational  agreement  will  be  possible,  but  cannot  be 
pre.  For  that  depends  on  whether  disagreements  in  attitude  is  rooted 
n  disagreement  in  belief.17 


The  tenability  of  my  analysis  of  ethics  is  a  topic  too  large  to  be 
treated  in  this  paper.  Yet  I  should  like  to  end  with  these  remarks. 

1     15.  Ibid.,  pp.  85  ff. 

■     16.  Ibid.,  p.  78,  bottom;  pp.  87  ff. ;  and  p.  257.  17.  Ibid.,  pp.  136  ff. 
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My  methodological  conclusions  center  less  on  my  conception  of 
meaning  than  on  my  conceptions  of  agreement  and  disagreement.  If  I 
the  solution  of  normative  issues  requires  agreement  in  attitude,  if  the 
relation  between  attitudes  and  beliefs  is  causal  and  possibly  subject  to 
individual  differences,  and  if  rational  methods  can  effect  agreement 
in  attitude  only  through  the  indirect  means  of  altering  beliefs,  then 
the  essential  features  of  my  analysis  remain  intact.  There  will  be 
important  questions,  of  course,  regarding  the  degree  to  which 
agreement  in  attitude  is  in  fact  secured  by  nonrational  methods,  and 
whether  it  ought  to  be;  but  those  questions  will  not  affect  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  possibilities  of  securing  ethical  agreement,  with 
which  the  methodological  part  of  my  analysis  is  chiefly  concerned. 

Hence  anyone  who  wishes  to  find,  in  normative  ethics,  a  greater 
certainty  than  my  analysis  has  disclosed  may  do  one  of  two  things: 

He  may  endeavor  to  show  that  the  principle  which  I  recognize 
only  as  a  heuristic  assumption — that  all  disagreement  in  attitude  is 
rooted  in  disagreement  in  belief — is  not  an  assumption  but  a  basic 
truth.  That  it  holds  for  many  cases,  and  perhaps  for  the  most 
serious  ones,  is  fortunately  a  tenable  position ;  but  does  it  hold  for  all 
cases  ?  I  have  no  reason  to  think  so  but  should  be  happy  to  have  any 
evidence  that  others  may  seek  to  provide. 

To  introduce  a  unique  subject  matter  into  ethics,  so  long  as  it  is 
to  be  an  object  of  our  beliefs,  is  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  situation. 
We  must  have  reason  to  suppose  that  agreement  in  attitude  will  be 
consequent  upon  an  agreement  in  belief  about  the  unique  subject 
matter. 

There  is  this  to  be  observed.  For  those  cases,  if  they  exist,  in  which 
disagreement  in  attitude  is  not  rooted  in  disagreement  in  belief,  we 
may  be  able  to  agree  in  attitude  on  a  larger  issue:  we  may  come 
to  agree  that  such  cases  are  better  left  unresolved,  or  settled  by 
compromise,  than  settled  by  war,  with  its  increasingly  devastating 
consequences.  But  although  one  may  hope  that  that  is  true  and  exert 
every  effort  to  make  it  true  for  the  immediate  future,  one  is  scarcely 
justified  in  the  tranquil  conviction  that  its  truth  is  preordained  by; 
a  kindly  providence. 
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The  second  approach,  in  seeking  greater  certainty  for  normative 
ethics,  lies  in  questioning  the  distinction  between  beliefs  and  attitudes. 
One  may  hope,  for  instance,  to  show  that  "practical  reason"  is  at 
;once  subject  to  rational  proof  and  capable  of  giving  a  uniform  direc- 
tion to  conduct.  I  know  of  no  sense  of  "practical  reason,"  half 
jattitude  and  half  belief,  that  I  find  intelligible.  Yet  since  I  have  been 
jable  to  distinguish  attitudes  from  beliefs  only  by  means  of  examples 
'("together  with  admonitions  not  to  hypostatize  and  oversimplify," 
i  cannot  be  sure  that  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  distinction 
jwould  be  devoid  of  interesting  results. 

Meanwhile  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  (and  perhaps  1  am  entitled  to 
J  no  more)  that  my  ethics  does  not  surfer  from  the  vagueness  of  its  key 
j  terms  and  that  by  elaborating  it  I  have  done  more  to  clarify  the 
jiterms,  indirectly,  than  I  should  have  done  by  directly  attempting  to 
(define  them.   My  reason  is  this : 

There  are  many  occasions,  throughout  common  life,  when  we  use 
("thought,"  "belief,"  "doubt,"  and  so  on,  without  serious  unclarity ; 
jwe  have  no  trouble  in  seeing  how  they  differ,  for  important  senses, 
from  "attitude,"  "approval,"  "conflicting  desires,"  and  so  on.  Yet  in 
i ethics  the  distinctions  seem  in  jeopardy — philosophical  analysis  there 
jseems  to  encounter  just  those  borderline  cases  where  greater  pre- 
jcision  is  necessary.  Now  that,  I  suspect,  is  not  true.  It  seems  true 
ionly  because  we  approach  ethics  with  a  preconception:  we  suppose 
;that  moral  problems  are  either  wholly  cognitive  or  else  nothing.  We 
are  not  willing,  nor  in  sanity  could  we  be,  to  accept  the  latter  alter- 
native. So  whenever  we  encounter  an  aspect  of  ethics  which  in  any 
other  context  we  should  unhesitatingly  call  "noncognitive,"  we 
forcibly  make  it  a  borderline  case.  And  then  we  torment  it  further 
to  make  it  "cognitive." 

Perhaps  my  views  on  ethics,  then,  have  done  something  to  justify 
the  very  distinction  on  which  they  are  based — not  by  exact  defini- 
tions or  dialectical  arguments  but  by  considerations  that  remove  the 
psychological  sources  of  an  apparent  unclarity.  For  I  have  maintained 
that  the  current  preconception — the  seeming  dichotomy  between  a 
cognitive  ethics  and  no  ethics — is  a  false  one :  that  normative  ethics 
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is  in  part  noncognitive,  and  yet  that  its  problems,  for  that  very  reason, 
are  of  deep  and  fundamental  importance.  And  if  its  problems  cannot 
always  be  insured  the  possibility  of  a  rational  solution,  they  are  not 
cut  off  from  reasoning ;  for  in  discussing  them  we  can  make  use  cffl 
knowledge  and  can  derive  far  more  strength  from  the  sciences  than 
moral  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  suppose.18 

1 8.  Black's  comments,  which  I  have  dealt  with  in  the  present  essay,  appeared  in  his 
"Some  Questions  about  Emotive  Meaning,"  The  Philosophical  Review,  52  (1948).  The 
following  is  quoted  from  Section  VIII  of  that  paper,  most  of  the  footnotes,  however, 
being  omitted. 

Stevenson's  .  .  .  view  (highly  condensed)  amounts  to  this.  A  sign  may  be  said 
to  have  meaning  for  a  hearer  when  it  has  a  disposition  to  cause  him  to  respond  in 
regular  fashion  to  other  stimuli,  i.e.,  when  reception  of  the  sign  regularly  modifies 
his  response  to  other  stimuli.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  view  that  the  "pragmatic 
meaning"  of  a  sign  shall  be  identified  with  any  single  response  of  the  hearer.  So 
long  as  reception  of  the  sign  induces  a  stable  pattern  of  response,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  attendant  supplementary  circumstances,  the  sign  will  have  a  meaning; 
and  to  say  that  the  sign  causes  a  "disposition  to  respond"  is  merely  a  convenient 
shorthand  for  referring  to  the  modified  routine  of  behavior  (overt  or  covert)  of 
which  it  is  the  precipitating  cause.  When  the  correlated  responses  are  cognitive 
in  nature  the  sign  has  "descriptive  meaning";  and  when  the  responses  evoked  by 
the  sign  are  a  "range  of  emotions"  we  have  "emotive  meaning."  In  either  case, 
the  sign  functions  only  as  a  result  "of  an  elaborate  process  of  conditioning"  which 
is  taken  to  be  the  general  defining  characteristic  of  meaning.  .  .  . 

I  shall  content  myself  with  a  catalogue  of  doubts  about  the  correctness  of  this 
view. 

(1)  I  have  some  scruples  about  applying  to  correlated  ranges  of  response  the 
generic  term  "meaning."  Certainly  Stevenson  guards  his  retreat  by  insisting  that 
he  is  talking  of  "pragmatic  meaning,"  yet  it  seems  to  me  quite  misleading  to  sug- 
gest (as  his  choice  of  language,  for  all  its  qualification,  is  bound  to  do)  that  speakers' 
responses  (or  the  causal  laws  governing  such  responses)  are  co-ordinate  with  de- 
notation or  significance  of  symbols.  If  we  talk  in  this  way,  shall  we  not  have  to 
admit  that  a  sunset  or  a  symphony  "has  meaning,"  inasmuch  as  they  induce 
modifications  of  response  to  other  stimuli  ?  Ordinary  people  do  talk  in  this  way, 
but  I  suppose  Stevenson  wants  a  terminology  less  confused  and  confusing  than 
ordinary  usage  can  provide  in  this  instance. 

(2)  It  will  hardly  do  to  reply  that  response  to  a  landscape  or  a  piece  of  music  (or, 
for  that  matter,  to  an  article  of  furniture  or  any  natural  object)  is  not  "conditioned," 
and  so  outside  the  province  of  investigations  into  "meaning."  For  if  "condition- 
ing" means  social  or  group  modification  of  innate  response,  we  shall  need  to 
include  much  more  than  interpretation  of  "words"  as  falling  within  Stevenson's 
definition.  Stevenson's  restriction  of  analysis  to  verbal  meaning  seems  to  need  more 
justification  than  he  gives ;  much  behavior  that  makes  no  use  of  words  undoubtedly 
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involves  the  use  of  signs,  and  a  general  linguistic  theory  should  be  able  to  include 
all  signs  within  its  scope. 

(3)  The  suggested  characterization  of  descriptive  meaning  needs  more  elucida- 
tion. Vagueness  of  reference  to  such  a  term  as  "cognition"  may  be  unavoidable, 
in  default  of  a  more  supple  psychological  terminology.  Stress  upon  linguistic 
rules  as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  descriptive  signs  seems  to  me,  however, 
definitely  mistaken.  Some  descriptive  signs  (say  a  traffic  signal)  have  only  the 
most  tenuous  syntactical  connection  with  other  signs;  while  "emotive"  signs 
display  considerable  syntactical  complexity,  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  the  ease 
with  which  we  can  arrange  disparaging  epithets  on  a  scale  of  increasing  heat. 

(4)  What  I  miss  most  in  Stevenson's  analysis  is  any  mention  of  the  function  of 
signs  as  representatives  of  or  substitutes  for  that  which  they  "mean"  (in  the  sense 
of  denoting  or  signifying).  However  hard  it  may  be  to  give  a  satisfactory  theo- 
retical account  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  "representation"  (a  word  which 
is  no  doubt  as  hard  to  define  as  "cognition"),  its  use,  or  that  of  some  approximate 
synonym,  seems  indispensable  to  any  satisfactory  analysis  of  symbolism.  If  we  are 
properly  so  reluctant  to  say  that  a  sunset  "means  anything,"  surely  it  is  because 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  indicative  of  anything  outside  itself.  Whether  as  a 
result  of  previous  conditioning  (the  prompting  of  nature-loving  parents,  reading 
Shelley,  or  what  you  will)  we  have  regular  or  even  stock  emotional  responses, 
seems  beside  the  point.  It  seems  only  by  a  strained  metaphor  that  we  can  regard 
the  sunset  as  meaning  anything,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  be  signified.  (As  soon 
as  we  discover  that  red  skies  are  followed  by  warm  weather,  or  believe  that  God 
speaks  in  the  rainbow,  the  situation  changes.  Immediately,  the  phenomenon 
becomes,  or  is  supposed  to  become,  representative,  and  we  may  properly  refer  to 
it  as  a  "sign.") 

(5)  If  the  last  point  is  sound,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  deny  the  status  of  signs  to 
things  which  merely  produce  "emotive  meaning"  in  Stevenson's  sense.  Insofar 
as  an  utterance,  or  some  aspect  of  it  (interaction,  tone,  rhythm,  or  other  musical 
aspects)  works  directly  upon  our  feelings,  we  might  profitably  speak  of  emotive 
influences.  Such  occasions  should  be  sharply  distinguished  from  those  where  the 
"emotive"  utterance  is  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  feelings  and  attitudes  expressed  by 
the  speaker  or  intended  to  be  aroused  in  the  hearer.  The  second  type  of  case  seems 
to  me  at  least  as  important  as  the  first,  and  to  be  more  directly  relevant  to  Steven- 
son's ethical  doctrines. 

[Footnote  here  added:  "Thus  in  Stevenson's  'first  working  model'  (Chapter  2 
of  his  book),  'This  is  good'  is  analyzed  into  'I  approve  of  this'  (uttered  with  warmly 
expressed  approval,  equivalent  to  saying,  'Do  so  as  well').  All  that  would  seem  to 
be  relevant  to  the  ethical  issue  (Was  the  speaker  right  in  saying  'This  is  good'?) 
would  seem  to  be  what  we  understand  by  his  utterance.  On  the  analysis  offered, 
the  grounds  for  ethical  judgment  would  seem  to  be  (a)  that  the  speaker  approves 
the  object,  (b)  that  he  wants  us  also  to  approve.  And  these  grounds  would  seem 
quite  inadequate,  however  'contagiously'  his  judgment  is  expressed.  I  would  go  so 
far  as  to  urge  that  submission  to  emotive  influence  is  usually  positively  immoral !"] 

(6)  In  this  view,  there  will  be  but  a  single  type  of  meaning  and  "descriptive" 
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will    be   distinguishable   from  "emotive"  meaning   only   as  American  history 
from  British  history,  i.e.,  in  terms  of  differences  between  the  respective  designata. 

(7)  There  remains  the  problems  of  accounting  for  the  superior  "vivacity"  and 
"contagiousness"  of  "Hurrah  !"  over  "I  warmly  approve  !"  This  may  perhaps  be 
done  in  the  following  way:  The  "neutral  description"  of  the  alleged  feeling  is 
descriptively  less  adequate — it  is  easier  to  communicate  the  nature  of  feeling  by 
giving  deliberate  vent  to  it  than  by  "talking  about  it";  the  use  of  aseptic  language 
suggests  (informatively !)  a  lack  of  sincerity  in  the  alleged  feeling ;  conversely, 
since  emotion  seems  inseparable  from  its  expression,  the  use  of  a  symptom  of  the 
emotion  as  a  sign  for  that  emotion  strengthens  the  presumption  of  its  reality; 
finally,  we  must  allow  some  importance  (though  not  as  much  as  Stevenson  ascribes) 
to  the  direct  influence  of  the  more  "poetic"  sign  (and  its  superior  aesthetic  appeal). 
With  all  this,  we  need  not  admit  a  special  category  of  "emotive  meaning,"  or 
overlook  the  amount  of  varied  and  compressed  information  conveyed  by  even  the 

'simplest"  ejaculation. 

(8)  It  may  be  that  my  disagreements  with  Stevenson  are  largely  verbal.  I  agree 
warmly  with  him  on  the  importance  of  the  less  obvious,  "persuasive"  employ- 
ment of  symbols  which  he  has  emphasized.  But  I  remember  also  his  wise  remark 
about  the  prevention  of  "an  inconvenient  way  of  speaking."  A  way  of  speaking 
about  "emotive  meaning"  which  focuses  attention  upon  the  irrational  aspects  of 
ethical  communication,  and  leaves  ethical  issues  to  be  resolved  by  the  interplay  of 
generated  emotive  influence  seems  not  merely  inconvenient  but  almost  mis- 
chevious.  A  reversal  of  emphasis,  made  possible  by  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
informative  aspect  of  utterances,  however  charged  with  feeling,  may  encourage 
some,  perhaps,  to  search  further  for  a  basis  of  rational  agreement  on  ethical 
questions. 


X.  Some  Relations  Between  Philosophy 
and  the  Study  of  Language 


Intellectual  problems  are  of  two  distinct  but  related  kinds.  They 
require  us  to  go  either  from  false  or  doubtful  views  to  those  that  are 
well  established  as  true,  or  from  confused  views  to  those  that  are 
relatively  clear.  The  latter  task — that  of  going  from  confusion  to 
clarity — is  central  to  what  Broad  has  called  "critical"  philosophy. 
And  critical  philosophy  includes  a  vast  number  of  the  traditional 
problems. 

The  mind-body  problem,  for  instance,  when  viewed  in  Descartes' 
way,  is  a  problem  of  relating  two  diverse  substances;  but  when 
viewed  in  Berkeley's  way  it  is  one  of  relating  minds  and  ideas,  and 
when  viewed  in  the  behavioristic  way  it  is  one  of  understanding  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  Why,  then,  do  we  have  one  prob- 
lem, rather  than  three  independent  ones  ?  Simply  because  each  way 
of  formulating  it  purports  to  recognize  the  legitimate  heir,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  question  that  is  asked  at  a  less  reflective  level.  Each 
purports  to  clarify  our  conceptions  of  mind  and  matter,  preserving 
what  can  be  preserved  without  confusion,  eliminating  only  what  is 
confused  beyond  hope  of  repair.  Indeed,  the  essential  question  is 
concerned  with  how  the  mind-body  question  is  to  be  interpreted. 

In  such  a  problem  we  are  not  describing  the  world  but  are  pre- 
paring the  way  for  subsequent  descriptions.  A  growth  of  concepts  is 
in  question,  rather  than  a  use  of  old  concepts  in  forming  new  beliefs. 
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This  growth  involves  a  shift  in  under tsanding  that  takes  place 
beneath  our  words. 

Now  it  is  on  this  account  that  emphasis  on  language,  in  philosophy, 
becomes  so  important.  The  symbol  itself  is  the  most  accessible  point 
from  which  a  shift  in  our  concepts  can  be  kept  in  view :  it  serves  both 
to  hold  up  the  unclear  concept  for  our  attention  and  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  expressing  the  clearer  one.  By  presenting  our  problem 
as  one  of  defining  a  familiar  word  (or  of  establishing  its  usage  in 
some  other  manner)  we  shall  likely  profit  in  two  ways.  First,  our 
definition  will  readily  lead  to  the  crucial  question :  whether  or  not 
the  defined  meaning  can  adequately  take  the  place  of  the  old  one.  It  will 
show  that  growth  from  this  rough  concept  to  that  more  intelligible 
one  is  sought  and  not  merely  some  fresh  start  from  an  unspecified  | 
point  of  departure.  Secondly,  the  definition  will  show,  in  a  way 
that  a  statement  about  the  "nature"  of  so  and  so  will  not,  that  the 
problem  involves  a  clarification  of  our  views  rather  than  an  exten-  | 
sion  of  them.  And  this  last  point  must  always  be  emphasized  unless 
we  are  to  have  confusion  worse  confounded. 


Let  us  now  consider  what  kind  of  linguistic  study  is  most  needed 
in  philosophy. 

We  might  at  first  suppose  that  our  problem  is  divisible  into  neatly 
isolated  steps.  We  might  hope  to  develop  a  broad,  self-contained  j! 
theory  of  how  words  are  related  to  objects  for  which  they  stand — a 
theory  that  would  lead  us  to  general  canons  of  symbolism,  suitable 
for  determining  when  word-usage  is  healthy  and  when  it  is  patho- 
logical.  Only  then,  we  might  suppose,  would  we  be  in  a  position  to 
apply  our  results  to  the  problems  of  philosophy ;  and  we  should  have 
the  relatively  straightforward  task  of  showing  which  views  violate 
our  canons  and  which  do  not. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  little,  however,  I  think  we  must  agree  that  this 
procedure  is  impracticable.  It  pretends  that  our  initial  study  of  the 
symbolic  process  can  somehow  stand  above  and  apart  from  philo- 
sophy— that  so  long  as  we  are  developing  it  we  stand  on  bedrock, 
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whereas  the  regions  of  philosophy,  as  yet  remote  from  us,  are 

treacherous  with  swamps.    And  this  will  scarcely  do.    In  point  of 

i  fact,  the  perplexity  and  unclarity  that  hamper  us  in  philosophy  will 

appear  beforehand,  and  in  a  serious  form,  within  our  very  study  of 

j  the  symbolic  process. 

For  it  will  be  granted,  no  doubt,  that  the  relation  of  words  to  their 
designata  is  never  a  simple  thing.  It  always  goes  via  the  people  who 
use  the  words  and  is  intimately  tied  up  with  their  thoughts.  (I  say 
"thoughts"  where  Ogden  and  Richards  would  say  psychological 
"reference,"  and  Morris  would  say  "interpretant"  or  "process  of 
taking  account  of";  but  I  cannot  see  that  these  new  terms  behave 
very  differently  from  the  old  one.)  If  we  are  to  develop  a  clear  and 
adequate  theory  of  the  symbolic  process,  then,  we  shall  immediately 
face  the  difficulty  of  clearing  up  the  terms  "thought,"  and  "object  of 
thought,"  and  this  will  lead  further  into  the  long-discussed  epistemo- 
logical  question  about  how  thought  and  its  object  are  related.  I  have 
a  great  interest  in  these  matters,  but  when  I  discuss  them  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  feel  that  I  am  on  bedrock.  Consider,  for  instance,  this 
parallel  case  from  the  history  of  philosophy :  Descartes  was  emphatic 
in  saying  that  a  material  substance  must  be  distinguished  from  a  pat- 
tern of  sense-experiences,  whereas  Hume  was  equally  emphatic  in 
saying  that  a  material  substance  could  be  nothing  else  than  such  a 
pattern.  This  divergence  was  largely  a  consequence  of  a  prior  one, 
which  (roughly  speaking)  was  concerned  with  the  symbolic  process: 
Descartes  recognized  imageless  thought  and  Hume  did  not.  Hence 
from  Hume's  point  of  view,  though  not  at  all  from  Descartes',  any 
attempt  to  speak  of  a  more-than-sensory  material  substance  would 
involve  a  use  of  words  without  thoughts  (or  ideas)  and  so  a  use  of 
meaningless  words.  Now  if  the  two  philosophers  could  have  argued 
the  matter  out,  they  would  very  likely  have  found  this  question 
about  meaningfulness  their  chief  issue.  Neither,  I  think,  would 
have  allowed  the  other  to  suppose  that,  when  speaking  about 
thought  and  meaning,  he  suddenly  became  immune  from  philo- 
sophical difficulties. 

Nor  is  the  situation  any  different  when  we  turn  to  the  issue,  now 
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well-worn  with  controversy,  that  has  attended  contemporary  posi- 
tivism. If  a  sentence  is  neither  analytic,  contradictory,  nor  empirically 
testable,  is  it  devoid  of  cognitive  meaning  ?  Since  the  term  "cog- 
nitive meaning"  is  commonly  used  in  a  vague,  confused  way,  the 
answer  will  depend  on  how  we  decide  to  clarify  its  use.  We  cannot 
decide  this  all  at  once,  so  perhaps  we  shall  hope  to  proceed  like  this: 
We  shall  take  certain  sentences  that  are  not  testable  and  whose  classi- 
fication as  "cognitive"  is  in  doubt  and  compare  them  first  with 
those  that  are  obviously  to  be  called  "cognitive"  and  then  with 
those  that  are  obviously  not  to  be  so  called.  If  the  nontestable  sen- 1 
tences,  on  examination,  show  marked  analogies  to  the  obviouslyj 
cognitive  ones  and  marked  differences  from  the  obviously  noncog- 
nitive  ones,  we  may  wish  to  call  them  "cognitive"  as  well;  and  in] 
the  opposite  case  we  may  wish  to  make  the  opposite  decision.  I  ami 
not  suggesting  that  these  considerations  would  force  us  to  use  one  or| 
the  other  of  the  term,  but  they  would  be  helpful  in  guiding  ourl 
decision. 

In  conducting  such  an  inquiry,  will  we  be  on  firm  ground,  safe 
from  philosophical  perplexities  j  I  think  not.  For  with  what  eyes, 
so  to  speak,  are  we  to  look  for  the  analogies  and  differences  that  willj 
be  in  question  ?  If  we  look  with  severely  empirical  eyes  we  may 
find  that  the  nontestable  sentences  differ  greatly  from  the  obviously 
cognitive  ones.  If  we  look  with  metaphysical  eyes  we  may  find  that 
these  differences  are  outweighed  by  analogies — we  may  find  that  the 
nontestable  sentences,  like  the  testable  ones,  reveal  a  kind  of  Platonic 
entity  called  a  proposition,  and  that  we  have  a  power  of  insight 
which  shows  that  they  may  correspond  to  metaphysical  facts  just  as 
the  testable  ones  may  correspond  to  scientific  facts.  So  the  matter  is 
likely  to  go  on.  We  shall  not  be  engaged  in  questions  that  are  prior 
to  philosophy  but  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  philosophy  itself. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  Have  we  no  better  alternative  than  to 
lift  ourselves  up  by  our  bootstraps  ?  I  think  we  are  not  in  such  a  bad 
situation  as  we  may  seem  to  be,  and  in  explaining  why,  I  shall  first 
try  to  indicate  how  we  have  been  led  into  our  seeming  difficulty, 
and  then  indicate  how  we  may  hope  to  avoid  it. 
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We  have  been  led  to  our  seeming  difficulty  by  supposing  that 
clarity  must  be  obtained  step  by  step,  each  successive  step  being  taken 
iwith  perfect  security.  Perhaps  we  can  explain  our  inclination  to 
Suppose  this  by  looking,  once  more,  to  the  philosophy  of  Descartes. 
It  is  typical  of  the  Cartesian  approach  to  reverse  our  modern  sense  of 
Jiustice  and  to  hold  all  our  ideas  guilty  until  they  are  proved  innocent. 
(In  particular  there  must  be  some  one  belief  that  can  be  established  as 
(perfectly  and  beautifully  innocent  from  the  start.  This  belief  then 
fturns  witness  for  another  and  provides  it  with  a  watertight  alibi ;  and 
!by  a  series  of  such  steps  we  are  to  ensure  the  innocence  of  a  large 
body  of  beliefs. 

[  Most  of  us  have  come  to  distrust  this  procedure.  We  have  learned 
{that  the  initial  proof  of  innocence  is  hard  to  find  and  that  even  if  we 
^should  find  it,  the  belief  it  would  establish  is  not  likely  to  be  a  strong 
[witness  for  anything  else.  Yet  the  old  habits  of  thought  are  too  much 
jfor  us  and  continue  to  take  us  unawares.  This  may  easily  happen 
jwhen  we  approach  philosophy  through  a  theory  of  language.  Un- 
Jless  our  linguistic  theory  can  be  proved  wholly  innocent,  we  feel,  our 
[start  will  be  wholly  guilty.  But  we  cannot  establish  this  initial 
innocence.  So  we  seem  to  have  one  criminal  providing  unreliable 
^evidence  about  all  the  others. 

J  I  can  see  only  one  way  out  of  this  difficulty :  that  of  dropping  the 
iCartesian  approach  altogether  and  of  holding  our  ideas  innocent — 
innocent  of  unclarity,  no  less  than  of  falsity — until  they  are  proved 
[guilty.  I  say  this  not  to  propound  a  categorical  imperative  but  to 
smake  an  ordinary  proposal — a  proposal  which  simply  emphasizes  in 
philosophy  a  procedure  that  we  have  long  taken  for  granted  in 
[science  and  in  daily  life. 

If  we  follow  this  proposal  what  bearing  will  it  have  on  the  philo- 
sophical importance  of  a  general  theory  of  language  ? 

It  will  not,  of  course,  give  us  a  theory  of  language  that  stands 
apart  from  philosophy  as  immune  from  the  attacks  of  an  imaginary 
isceptic.  That  asks  for  too  much.   But  it  will  lead  us  to  see  that  such 
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a  start  is  not  a  necessity.  All  that  we  need  ask  for  is  a  conception  of 
the  symbolic  process  which,  relative  to  our  present  knowledge,  we 
can  tentatively  accept.  You  may  not  accept  the  same  view  that  I  do, 
but  each  of  us  can  then  trust  to  his  own  view  and  follow  it  where  it 
leads.  The  interesting  problems  will  arise  when  one  view  or  the 
other,  as  we  follow  it  out,  begins  to  produce  difficulties — begins  to 
prove  guilty.  Only  then  will  there  be  an  occasion  for  altering  or 
abandoning  it. 

But  when  does  a  view  of  language  lead  us  into  difficulties  >  Let 
us  remember  that  by  the  above  proposal— which  suggests  that  we 
continue  to  accept  until  forced  to  reject — we  shall  be  accepting  not 
only  a  view  of  language  but  also  much  else.  Most  of  us  will  be 
accepting,  for  instance,  a  good  part  of  deductive  and  inductive  logic, 
and  the  many  beliefs  that  serve  us  in  everyday  life.  So  if  our  concep- 
tions of  language  and  meaning  lead  us,  by  steps  of  reasoning  that  we 
accept,  to  consider  unintelligible  certain  views  we  have  believed  in- 
telligible, or  to  consider  intelligible  those  we  have  believed  unin- 
telligible, then  we  have  a  difficulty.  I  think  C.  I.  Lewis  encountered 
such  a  difficulty  when  his  theory  of  meaning  led  him  to  say  that  our 
reference  to  past  events  is  a  special  kind  of  reference  to  future  ones : 
for  one  is  puzzled  to  know  what  "future"  could  mean  if  it  is  to 
include  the  past,  rather  than  stand  in  contrast  to  it. 

In  encountering  a  difficulty  we  shall  not  thereby  locate  its  exact 
source  or  the  means  of  surmounting  it.  Perhaps  we  must  revise  our 
views  of  language  and  meaning ;  perhaps  we  must  reconsider  our 
steps  of  reasoning ;  perhaps  we  must  change  our  views  about  whether 
our  old  remarks  were  intelligible  or  unintelligible.  But  obviously 
our  theory  of  meaning  will  have  no  privileged  place ;  it  too  must 
now  come  under  closer  scrutiny  and  will  not  merely  test,  but  will 
stand  in  need  of  being  tested  by,  everything  else  that  we  accept. 

How  are  we  to  decide,  when  a  difficulty  arises,  whether  our  views 
about  meaning  must  give  way  or  whether  something  else  must  give 
way  instead ;   I  am  unable  to  provide  any  rules  for  this  and  am  in-  i 
clined  to  think  that  we  must  decide  as  we  go,  rather  than  before  we 
start.    In  scientific  method  one  normally  speaks,  on  parallel  points, 
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of  the  criteria  of  "theoretical  convenience"  or  "simplicity"  or 
^''adequacy."  Although  I  find  these  topics  fertile  in  suggestiveness,  I 
fdo  not  find  it  easy  to  be  precise  about  them.  I  can  only  remark  that, 
for  philosophical  cases,  our  conviction  that  a  certain  view  must  be 
retained  will  sometimes  vanish  when  it  has  been  carefully  scruti- 
nized; and  one  can  proceed  on  the  hope  that  by  half-blind  trials  he 
can  eliminate  in  this  way  one  or  the  other  of  the  views  that  compete 
jfor  acceptance. 


The  net  effect  of  these  remarks  is  to  suggest  that  a  theory  of 
language  does  not  stand  outside  of  philosophy  but  must  be  judged 
by  its  philosophical  implications.  I  must  now  make  clearer,  how- 
pver,  that  I  have  been  referring  by  the  term  "theory  of  language" 
My  to  a  Generalized  study  of  the  symbolic  process— to  a  study  which 
I  at  pains  to  clarify  the  key  terms  of  our  language  about  language, 
!;uch  as  "symbol,"  "cognitive  meaning,"  "designatum,"  and  "syn- 
tactical rule,"  and  which  goes  on  to  consider  certain  principles  of  the 
bsychology  of  language  or  to  erect  broad  canons  for  determining 
j>vhen  symbolism  is  successful.  Now  perhaps  some  are  accustomed 
■  use  the  term  "theory  of  language"  to  include  far  more  pervasive 
find  detailed  issues  than  this.   More  specifically. 

If  we  should  set  up  precise  syntactical  rules  for  a  number  of  the 
proader  terms  of  our  ordinary  speech,  as  distinct  from  our  language 
iibout  language,  would  we  say  that  we  were  helping  to  develop  a 
■heory  of  language  ?  Let  me  illustrate  the  question  by  returning  to 
jhe  topic  of  "time,"  which  affords  a  convenient  example.  Is  the 
.heory  of  language  concerned  with  the  special  syntax  of  the  word 
rtime"  ?  We  are  of  course,  fully  privileged  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
ive;  but  if  we  do  we  must  sharply  distinguish  the  inquiry  from  the 
Inore  general  one  that  I  have  been  referring  to.  It  is  one  thing  to 
fonsider  the  meaning  of  "meaning"  and  another  thing  to  consider 
he  meaning  of  "time."  It  is  one  thing  to  test  our  general  conclusions 
jbout  meaning  by  applying  them  to  the  word  "time,"  and  another 
fliing  to  expect  them  to  include  a  study  of  all  the  detailed  problems 
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that  that  particular  word  may  occasion.  If  the  theory  oflanguage  is 
to  extend  beyond  the  broad  distinctions  and  principles  that  arise  in 
studying  the  symbolic  process  and  is  to  include  an  effort  to  systema- 
tize all  the  terms  of  our  varied  discourse,  then  it  will  cease  to  be  an 
approach  to  philosophy.  It  will  not  merely  lead  to,  but  will  actually 
include,  the  pursuit  of  clarity  that  1  have  characterized  as  typical  of 
critical  philosophy  itself. 

Let  me  reserve  the  term  "theory  oflanguage"  for  the  generalized 
study  of  symbolism,  as  before,  and  refer  to  the  more  detailed  one 
as  the  "study  of  specific  terms."  I  should  now  like  to  say  a  little  more  ! 
about  how  much  a  study  of  specific  terms  may  involve. 

If  we  take  the  conventional  problems  about  time,  say,  and  refor- 
mulate  them  as  problems  of  establishing  the  syntax  of  the  word 
"time,"  we  shall,  I  think,  do  much  to  direct  our  efforts  in  an  economi- 
cal fashion.  But  the  seeming  simplicity  of  our  approach  must  not 
deceive  us  into  supposing  that  the  old  problems  about  time  are 
easily  settled.  The  reason  is  simply  this:  our  syntactical  rules  are 
virtually  destined  to  be  trivial  unless  we  consider  the  full  set  of 
purposes  they  are  to  serve  and  the  full  set  of  confusions  they  are 
calculated  to  eliminate.  Indeed,  the  only  difference  between  rules  of 
syntax  and  rules  for  playing  anagrams  is  that  the  former  have  a 
function  which  the  latter  have  not.  And  the  syntactical  rules  will 
immediately  lose  their  function  unless  we  continue  to  ask,  "of  what 
use  is  it  to  make  this  rule  of  syntax  rather  than  that?" 

The  answer  to  such  a  question,  so  far  from  being  simple,  involve* 
considerations  of  extraordinary  complexity.  I  have  never  met  any- 
one rash  enough  to  pretend  that  he  fully  understood  what  was  in- 
volved ;  nor  shall  I  myself  be  so  rash.  But  I  should  like  to  indicate,  by 
example,  a  means  that  is  useful  in  helping  us  approach  the  question.! 
Suppose  that  we  should  make  a  syntactical  rule  that  excludes  the 
expression  "time  can  go  backwards"  as  nonsensical.  Someone  ob- 
jects, saying  that  the  expression,  though  false,  seems  to  him  intelli- 
gible. In  defending  our  rule  we  might  resort  to  a  familiar  reply  thai 
runs  like  this:  "When  we  say  that  an  automobile  can  go  backwards1 
we  refer  to  a  process  that  takes  place  in  time.   So  if  time  were  to  gc 
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,  backwards  there  would  have  to  be  a  second  time,  presumably,  for 
i  the  first  time  to  go  backward  in." 

Now  the  effect  of  such  a  reply,  as  I  think  one  will  immediately 

agree,  is  to  call  attention  to  a  spatial  metaphor,  which  we  suspect  is 

causing  a  confusion,  and  which  may  not  do  so  when  it  is  made 

blatantly  manifest.    But  although  this  is  how  we  may  explain  the 

effect  of  our  reply,  in  retrospect,  the  reply  itself  does  not  explain 

i  this.  In  itself  it  is  not  a  diagnosis  but  a  kind  of  therapy.  It  is  a  verbal 

i  device,  a  sheer  exercise  with  words,  which  stimulates  our  habits  of 

I  looking  to  our  way  of  speaking. 

In  addition  to  the  device  I  have  illustrated— which  deliberately 
j  talks  a  greater  nonsense  to  reveal  a  lesser  one — there  are  many  others ; 
there  is  the  device  of  making  insistent  use  of  simple  contexts,  both 
familiar  and  unfamiliar,  to  prevent  a  perplexing  word  from  being 
studied  with  academic  artificiality,  or  the  device  of  putting  seemingly 
parallel  contexts  side  by  side  to  accentuate  any  dissimilarities  of 
function  that  may  attend  them,  or  the  device  of  finding  trivial  cases 
that  seem  to  illustrate  the  same  difficulties  that  we  find  in  more 
important  ones.  The  great  need  of  such  procedures  in  philosophy  is 
perhaps  what  led  Wittgenstein  to  say  that  philosophy  is  not  a  theory 
but  an  activity. 

If  we  want  a  traditional  name  for  these  devices  we  shall  find  no 
more  fitting  one  than  the  term  "dialectic."  I  do  not  want  to  be  held 
responsible,  to  be  sure,  for  everything  that  this  name  may  suggest;  in 
particular  I  do  not  want  to  defend  Hegel's  logic.  And  yet  much  of 
the  traditional  dialectic— from  Plato's  discussion  of  whether  the 
whole  of  a  universal  (rather  than  a  part  of  it)  characterizes  a  particu- 
lar to  G.  E.  Moore's  discussion  of  the  naturalistic  fallacy— has  had 
the  effect,  though  not  always  the  calculated  effect,  of  bringing  to 
light  the  hidden  complexities  of  our  speech.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
dialectic  which  deliberately  sought  this  effect  would  be  doubly 
illuminating. 

There  is  good  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  any  kind  of  rule-making 
for  words,  no  matter  how  rigorously  its  results  are  formulated,  un- 
less such  a  dialectic  precedes  it.   For  it  is  the  dialectic  that  gives  life 
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to  our  linguistic  habits  and  dispels  the  notion  that  our  common 
speech,  which  alone  preserves  our  cultural  heritage,  need  only  be 
half-examined,  and  that  somehow  we  can  make  a  fresh  linguistic 
start.  Dialectic  is  the  first  step,  even  if  only  that,  in  helping  us  to  see 
why  one  syntactical  rule  is  preferable  to  another.  It  does  not  system- 
atize, classify,  or  in  any  way  theorize  about  the  considerations  that 
are  involved.   It  is  only  an  involved  way  of  saying,  "notice  this" ;  it 
provides  evidence  without  stipulating  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  i 
But  this  is  an  important  step  if  we  are  not  to  seek  clarity  in  a  vacuum,  i 
and  it  is  the  only  practicable  step  so  long  as  the  criteria  of  clarity  are  ; 
themselves  a  subject  of  controversy.  i 


Some  may  find  my  remarks  disappointingly  conservative.  I  have 
defended  a  kind  of  coherence  test  for  a  general  theory  of  meaning  and 
a  dialectic  for  dealing  with  the  study  of  special  terms.  These  are  old, 
and  perhaps  one  will  expect  the  linguistic  approach  to  philosophy  to 
provide  something  more  exciting.  But  a  note  of  conservatism,  now 
that  the  linguistic  approach  has  become  well  established,  is  greatly 
needed.  When  a  movement  is  looked  upon  as  new  it  is  likely  to 
bring  unwarranted  confidence  and  lead  us  to  dismiss  our  problems 
prematurely.  We  are  likely  in  our  eagerness  for  a  clarity  that  avoids 
pseudo-problems  to  attain  only  a  pseudo-clarity  that  avoids  problems. 
Meanwhile  the  old  sources  of  perplexity  remains  with  us,  and  if 
linguistic  theory  can  resolve  them  it  remains  the  case  that  many  of  j 
them  are  not  yet  resolved. 

A  sense  of  our  continuity  with  the  tradition  will  serve  to  remind  I 
us  how  patiently  the  clarity  of  our  views  must  be  sought.  Nor  are  we  j 
to  suppose  that  this  clarity  can  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  language 
alone,  whether  general  or  specific.  Confusion  springs  from  all 
manner  of  sources — from  pretentiousness,  vanity,  and  rhapsodic  en- 
thusiasm; from  impatience,  sterility,  and  lack  of  imagination ;  from 
excessive  tenderness  or  toughness  of  mind ;  and  from  the  all-perva- 
sive drive  that  is  found  in  the  quest  for  certainty.  The  history  of 
philosophy  has  known  all  of  these  forces  and  none  has  escaped 
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(criticism.  I  am  confident  that  a  careful  attention  to  language  will 
:help  us  to  detect  them  and  to  allow  for  them;  but  I  do  not  expect  it 
jto  work  miracles. 


XL  Retrospective  Comments 


The  preceding  essays  in  this  volume  seem  to  me  to  point  in  the  direc- 
tion, at  least,  of  a  tenable  position,  and  it  is  on  that  account  that  I  hav< 
been  content  to  republish  them.  But  they  sometimes  give  me  th< 
impression,  as  I  reread  them,  of  being  injudicious  in  emphasis  01 
misleading  in  terminology,  or,  on  occasion,  perhaps  a  little  mor< 
confused  than  an  effort  to  clarify  our  discourse  should  be.  So  in  th« 
present  essay  I  shall  comment  on  what  1  have  previously  said, 
shall  attempt  to  write  a  review  of  my  own  work — though  witl 
digressions  into  any  neighboring  topics  that  I  find  of  interest. 

Instead  of  commenting  on  the  essays  one  by  one,  I  shall  take  uj 
two  of  the  questions  that  they  all  help  to  answer,  the  first  dealing 
with  the  nature  of  ethical  problems  and  the  second  with  the  meaning! 
and  function  of  ethical  judgments.  In  discussing  them  I  shall  en 
deavor,  though  often  by  implication,  to  explain  and  clarify  nrj 
answer  to  a  third  and  central  question,  concerned  with  the  way  ii 
which  ethical  judgments  can  be  supported  or  justified  by  reasons. 


Let  me  state  the  first  question  more  carefully.   Although  it  deals 
as  I  have  said,  with  the  nature  of  ethical  problems,  it  does  so  in 
special  and  restricted  way.  It  requires  us  to  abstract  from  the  detailei 
subject  matter  of  the  problems  and  to  pay  selective  attention  to  thj 
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aspects  of  them  that  are  most  likely  to  prod  us  into  problem  solving. 
'It  requires  us  to  see  these  aspects  not  from  a  moral  point  of  view 
'(which  would  attend  any  attempt  to  settle  the  problems)  but  rather 
sfroni  the  point  of  view  of  an  informal,  common  sense  psychology. 
,In  effect,  then,  it  asks  for  a  generic  description,  given  in  psycho- 
logical terms,  of  those  ethical  doubts  and  uncertainties,  or  discords 
and  disagreements,  that  we  often  resolve  by  inquiry,  deliberation, 
land  discussion,  but  which  on  some  occasions  can  lead  us  into  an 
(impasse,  and  on  other  occasions  can  induce  us  temporarily  to  suspend 
jjudgment,  acknowledging  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  come 
|to  a  trustworthy  conclusion. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  ethical  judgments  are  free  from  these 
iproblematical  elements.  Any  society  has  its  mores,  which  reflect  its 
,:degree  of  conviction  and  accord.  But  for  the  purposes  of  ethical 
^analysis  the  problematical  cases  are  particularly  instructive  and  must 
'be  singled  out  for  special  attention. 

My  answer  to  my  first  question,  though  scattered  throughout  the 
psays,  is  in  essentials  given  partly  in  Essay  I,  which  deals  with  ethical 
'disagreement,  and  partly  in  Essay  IV,  which  deals  with  what  I  now 
Bike  to  call  personal  uncertainty,  but  is  there  discussed  with  reference 
to  the  problematical  aspects  of  a  personal  decision.1  My  present 
comments,  in  this  connection,  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  renewed 
(discussion  in  which  I  shall  mingle  a  summary  of  my  views  as  pre- 
viously expressed  with  a  somewhat  altered  restatement  of  them. 

Let  me  begin  with  an  example.  Suppose  that  a  Congressional 
committee  is  considering  a  proposed  bill,  trying  to  decide  in  what 
irespects,  if  any,  it  ought  to  be  amended;  and  suppose  that  the  bill 
jis  concerned  with  an  ethical  issue  (e.g.  civil  liberties)  on  which  a 
(collective  decision  will  be  hard  to  reach.  An  initial  exchange  of 
Iviews  may  then  disclose  a  situation  that  lies  somewhere  between  the 
following  extreme  possibilities. 

On  the  one  hand,  each  member  of  the  committee  may  express  his 
[View  with  complete  confidence:  each  may  feel  that  he  has  "the 

1.  In  Ethics  and  Language  the  first  topic  is  discussed  in  chs.  i  and  8,  and  the  second 
in  ch.  5,  sect.  3. 
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answer"  to  the  question,  holding  that  any  other  answer  is  "totally 
indefensible."  If  a  collective  decision  is  hard  to  reach,  then,  that  will 
be  because  the  confident  answers  are  also  divergent.  Some  members, 
perhaps,  say  that  the  bill  should  be  recommended  to  Congress  just 
as  it  stands,  whereas  others  claim  that  exactly  these  amendments,  or 
exactly  those,  are  needed,  and  still  others  insist  that  the  bill  is  so 
hopeless  that  it  should  virtually  be  rewritten.  So  for  this  possibility 
(which  is  not,  of  course,  a  probability)  the  problematical  aspects  of 
the  question  and  the  arguments  to  which  they  immediately  lead 
are  conspicuously  connected  with  disagreement.  They  are  not 
connected  with  personal  uncertainty,  that  factor  being  excluded  by 
hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  each  member  is  unable 
to  express  any  view  with  confidence — finding  the  issue  so  difficult 
that  he  cannot  even  take  a  tentative  stand  on  it  without  adding 
various  "if's"  and  "but's"  that  disclose  his  inability  to  make  up  his 
mind.  We  then  have  the  inverse  of  the  above  possibility.  There  is  as 
yet  no  place  for  ethical  disagreement,  since  no  one  has  an  opinion 
with  which  the  others  can  disagree,  and  the  problematical  aspects  of 
the  question  become  evident  only  from  repeated  expressions  of  per- 
sonal uncertainty.  (I  call  the  uncertainty  "personal"  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  "collective"  uncertainty  of  the  committee  as  a 
whole.  The  distinction  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  the  present 
example,  but  becomes  useful  elsewhere.  A  reference  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  group,  for  instance,  is  not  necessarily  a  reference  to  the  j 
uncertainty  of  each  and  every  member  of  it.) 

Such  examples  as  these  readily  serve,  extreme  though  they  are,  to  j 
introduce  the  topics  of  disagreement  and  personal  uncertainty  and  to  j 
remind  us  that  neither  topic  can  safely  be  neglected.  If  we  want  less 
artificial  examples,  however,  we  must  look  not  to  these  cases — 
which  misleadingly  suggest  that  uncertainty  and  disagreement 
are  governed  by  "all  or  none"  laws — but  rather  to  cases  like  the 
following : 

Mr.  A  begins  by  proposing  that  the  bill  should  be  amended  in 
these  or  those  ways  but  makes  clear  that  his  proposal  is  a  tentative  j 
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one.  Mr.  B  expresses  his  surprise  at  A's  proposal,  and  mentions 
aspects  of  it  that  he  is  inclined  to  consider  unsound.  So  far,  then, 
there  is  an  element  of  disagreement;  but  the  disagreement  is  far  from 
being  a  sharp  one,  since  each  man  (as  the  terms  "tentative"  and  "in- 
clined to  consider"  readily  disclose)  is  indicating  his  partial  uncer- 
tainty about  the  issue.  This  partial  uncertainty  may  continue  to  be 
evident,  moreover,  as  others  enter  into  the  discussion.  Thus  Mr.  C 
may  come  to  A's  defense,  though  again  without  full  confidence. 
Mr.  D  may  then  do  the  same  with  regard  toB's  position.  And  Mr. 
E,  though  more  inclined  to  the  one  side  than  to  the  other,  may  for 
the  moment  speak  noncommittally,  his  opinion  on  the  issue  being 
so  provisional  that  he  wants  to  think  further  before  expressing  it. 

What  I  want  particularly  to  emphasize,  in  connection  with  this 
example,  is  the  way  in  which  personal  uncertainty  can  serve  to 
moderate  or  temper  disagreement.  The  personal  uncertainty  in  ques- 
tion, which  I  have  described  as  "partial"  and  might  alternatively 
have  described  as  "present  to  a  limited  degree,"  is  no  longer  of  the 
sort  (as  in  the  second  of  my  extreme  cases)  that  prevents  the  men 
from  forming  any  opinions  whatsoever.  It  simply  causes  their 
opinions  to  be  of  the  "so  far  as  I  can  now  see"  variety  rather  than  of 
the  "beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt"  variety.  So  when  the  opinions 
are  submitted  to  the  group  for  discussion,  to  this  or  that  extent  lead- 
ing to  disagreement,  the  disagreement  is  not  likely  (in  contrast  to 
the  first  of  my  extreme  cases)  to  represent  a  clash  or  a  dissention.  It 
may  do  no  more,  indeed,  than  transfer  to  the  group  a  prod  to 
problem  solving  that  each  man  has  felt,  though  in  a  different  form, 
in  the  course  of  his  own  reflections  on  the  issue.  The  presence  of  an 
element  of  personal  uncertainty,  in  short,  makes  the  disagreement 
no  less  "tentative"  and  "provisional"  than  the  expressions  of  opinion 
that  provoke  it. 

Let  me  develop  the  example  a  step  further.  Mr.  A,  we  may 
assume,  subsequently  discusses  his  proposal  at  length,  acknow- 
ledging some  of  its  weaknesses,  but  arguing  that  they  are  outweighed 
by  its  strengths.  He  is  then  trying,  in  part,  to  win  further  support 
from  the  other  members  of  the  committee ;  but  we  must  not  conclude 
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on  that  account  that  he  is  doing  nothing  else.  He  may  still  be  won- 
dering whether  he  can  convince  himself  that  his  proposal  is  a  sound 
one.  He  may  survey  the  issue,  as  he  speaks  to  the  others,  because  he 
wants  to  keep  its  various  aspects  clearly  before  his  mind,  no  less  than 
before  theirs,  and  he  may  freely  invite  criticism  not  because  he  is 
confident  that  he  can  "answer"  it  but  because  he  half-suspects  that  it 
may  later  become  part  of  his  own  self-criticism.  To  ask,  in  such  a 
case,  whether  Mr.  A's  arguments  are  prompted  by  a  concern  with 
disagreement,  or  whether,  instead,  they  are  prompted  by  a  still 
lingering  element  of  personal  uncertainty,  is  simply  to  ask  a  poor  I 
question.  Both  factors  prompt  his  arguments,  and  they  may  be  so 
intermingled  that  Mr.  A  himself  scarcely  knows  which  is  the  pre- 
dominating one. 

The  "intermingling"  of  the  two  factors  and  the  importance  of 
taking  both  into  account  become  particularly  evident  from  such  a 
possibility  as  this:  Suppose  that  Mr.  A,  having  concluded  his  re- 
marks, finds  to  his  surprise  that  he  has  convinced  almost  everybody 
and  there  is  even  a  sentiment  in  favor  of  putting  the  matter  to  an; 
immediate  vote.  It  may  easily  happen,  in  that  event,  that  he  will 
consider  his  victory  too  easily  won  and  will  attempt  to  avoid  a 
premature  decision  by  calling  renewed  attention  to  the  several 
weaknesses  of  his  proposal.  His  efforts  to  secure  an  immediate 
agreement,  in  other  words,  may  be  offset  by  his  uncertainty — an 
uncertainty  that  temporarily  leads  him  to  "take  sides  against  him- 
self," but  is  attended,  of  course,  by  a  hope  for  a  greater  certainty 
and  a  more  carefully  considered  agreement  later  on,  either  with 
regard  to  his  original  proposal  or  with  regard  to  some  alternative 
proposal  to  which  it  gives  place. 

In  giving  this  extended  example  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  all  issues  are  discussed  or  even  the  way 
in  which  most  are  discussed.  Ever  so  many  examples  lie  closer  to 
(and  some  may  even  reduplicate)  my  extreme  cases — which  is  only 
to  say  that  men  are  of  many  sorts,  some  holding  adamant  opinions 
on  the  most  complex  of  issues,  and  others  being  unable  to  make  up 
their  minds  on  the  simplest  of  them.   Nor  am  I  suggesting  that  the 
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example  typifies  the  way  in  which  issues  invariably  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed. That  would  raise  a  question  of  some  little  difficulty,  and  one 
that  stands  apart  from  the  point  that  I  am  preparing  to  make.2  I  am 
suggesting,  merely,  that  the  example  has  counterparts  in  everyday 
life  that  are  entirely  familiar  and  that  it  must  not,  accordingly,  be 
allowed  to  escape  our  attention. 


Let  me  now  explain  how  these  remarks  bear  on  the  preceding 
essays  and  consider  to  what  extent  they  implicitly  criticize  them. 

In  some  of  the  essays,  particularly  the  earlier  ones,  I  was  so  intent 
on  emphasizing  the  topic  of  disagreement  that  I  said  too  little  about 
the  neighboring  topic  of  personal  uncertainty.  The  first  essay,  for 
instance,  which  here  appears  as  Essay  II,  barely  hints  at  the  latter 
topic.  When  it  says  that  each  man  in  a  discussion  "may  be  willing 
to  give  ear  to  the  other's  influence"  (p.  26),  it  refers  by  implication 
to  the  way  in  which  personal  uncertainty  (as  I  now  put  it)  may 
moderate  or  temper  disagreement,  but  it  does  not  develop  this 
implication.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  Essay  III,  where  a  persuasive 
definition  is  seen  with  insistent  attention  to  its  potential  effect  on  a 
hearer,  who  may  or  may  not  "agree"  in  accepting  it.  Too  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  speaker,  whose  personal  uncertainty  may 
have  led  him  to  deliberate  at  length  before  arriving  at  his  definition, 
and  who  may  wish,  even  so,  to  submit  it  tentatively  rather  than 
announce  it  with  conviction.  Essay  I  is  more  careful  in  its  emphasis 
(see  p.  5),  but  it  is  not  at  all  an  essay  that  could  bear  the  title,  "The 

2.  If,  in  ray  studies  in  the  meta-theory  of  value,  I  seem  surprisingly  reluctant  to 
evaluate,  that  is  simply  because  I  deliberately  limit  myself  to  the  aim  of  clarifying  issues. 
Evaluations  would  be  in  the  nature  of  digressions,  and  digressions  that  would  have  to 
be  either  impossibly  long  or  unpardonably  dogmatic.  Thus  if  I  were  inclined  to  suggest, 
above,  that  my  example  shows  how  people  invariably  ought  to  discuss  their  issues,  I 
should  be  troubled  by  the  counter-example  (among  others)  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton's 
stand  against  slavery — a  stand  that  provoked  disagreement  to  the  point  of  violence  and 
showed  no  element  of  personal  uncertainty  whatsoever.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
discussed  Benton  in  a  book  entitled  not  Profiles  in  Prejudice  but  rather  Profiles  in  Cour- 
age; no  one,  I  think,  is  likely  to  question  his  title. 
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Nature  of  Ethical  Uncertainty  and  Disagreement."  And  so  on.  Per- 
sonal uncertainty  receives  its  due  share  of  attention,  as  I  now  see  it, 
only  in  Essay  IV,  whose  content  might  happily  have  been  portioned 
out  among  the  other  essays. 

I  tolerated  the  misemphasis  in  order  to  get  on  to  the  topics  that 
most  interested  me — the  topics  of  meaning  and  method.  Finding  that 
I  could  introduce  these  topics  by  discussing  disagreement,  I  assumed 
that  my  conception  of  personal  uncertainty,  being  parallel  to  it, 
could  be  handled  by  brief  comments.  But  that  had  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  making  my  view  of  the  problems  appear  one-sided.  More 
specifically : 

My  brief  examples,  overemphasizing  disagreement  and  under- 
emphasizing  personal  uncertainty,  too  easily  seemed  to  emphasize 
my  first  extreme  case  as  described  above.  They  too  easily  seemed  to 
suggest  that  men  are  careless  in  forming  their  ethical  opinions  and 
inflexible  in  defending  them.  For  such  men,  of  course,  any  question 
of  the  form  "ought  X  be  done  ?"  would  be  problematical  only  inso- 
far as  it  gave  place  to  the  half-question,  "I  have  no  doubt  that  X 
ought  (or  ought  not)  to  be  done,  so  how  can  I  get  others  to  share 
my  view  ?"  Now  in  examining  ethical  problems  and  in  describing 
them  as  they  are  rather  than  as  they  ought  to  be,  I  considered  it 
essential  to  take  such  "half-questions"  fully  into  account,  no  matter 
whether  they  led  to  the  topic  of  reasons  or  to  the  topic  of  rhetoric; 
for  some  cases  do  correspond  to  my  first  extreme  case,  or  at  least 
approximate  it.  But  my  essays  were  nevertheless  at  fault — and  I 
speak  primarily  of  those  that  were  written  prior  to  Essay  IV  and 
prior  to  the  parts  of  Ethics  and  Language  that  were  akin  to  it3 — in 
being  open  to  a  misinterpretation  that  made  the  "half-questions" 
seem  more  important  than  they  are  and  made  the  "full  questions" 
of  ethics  (where  a  man  scarcely  knows,  in  answering,  whether  he  is 
addressing  his  arguments  to  others  or  to  himself)  seem  propor- 
tionately unimportant. 

The  nonextreme  example  that  I  have  given  above  speaks  for  itself 

3.  In  Ethics  and  Language  I  was  attempting  to  correct  the  misemphasis  of  my  early 
essays  but  must  acknowledge  that  I  did  not  go  far  enough  in  that  direction. 
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in  showing  how  my  early  essays  should  be  corrected;  but  1  should 
like,  even  so,  to  add  the  three  observations  that  follow — observations 
that  I  shall  simply  state  in  order,  without  transitions. 

(1)  Personal  uncertainty  can  easily  be  illustrated,  as  in  Essay  IV, 
by  problems  that  occasion  an  individual's  "private"  deliberations  and 
inquiries  (i.e.  those  that  he  has  not  yet  communicated  to  others). 
An  exclusive  use  of  such  examples,  however,  would  again  be  mis- 
leading. Personal  uncertainty  has  its  manifest  effects  on  interpersonal 
discussions,  as  is  evident  from  Mr.  A's  "so  far  as  1  can  now  see" 
opinions,  and  his  temporary  willingness  to  "take  sides  against  him- 
self." In  this  respect,  then,  even  Essay  IV  was  remiss:  it  tended  to 
separate  the  topics  of  personal  uncertainty  and  disagreement,  whereas 
it  should  have  gone  on  to  explore  their  connections. 

(2)  My  misemphasis  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  it  in- 
troduced a  so-called  noncognitive  conception  of  ethics.  It  would 
have  been  equally  misleading  if  it  had  introduced,  say,  a  form  of 
naturalistic  ethics  or  a  form  of  intuitionistic  ethics.  For  in  the  latter 
views,  too,  there  would  have  been  a  need  of  showing  that  uncer- 
tainty, no  less  than  disagreement,  is  a  prod  to  problem  solving ;  and 
there  would  also  have  been  a  need  of  distinguishing  the  full  ques- 
tion, "ought  X  to  be  done?"  from  the  half-question,  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  X  ought  (or  ought  not)  to  be  done;  so  how  can  I  get 
others  to  share  my  view?" 

Throughout  the  essays,  of  course,  I  defended  a  special  analysis  of 
what  "disagreement"  and  "uncertainty"  mean  in  ethics.  I  denied, 
in  contrast  to  both  naturalism  and  intuitionism,  that  ethical  dis- 
agreement involves  only  opposed  beliefs,  holding,  rather,  that  it  at 
once  involves  opposed  beliefs  (usually)  and  opposed  attitudes,  the 
latter  being  predominant  in  the  ways  mentioned  on  pages  4  f. 
And  I  conceived  of  ethical  uncertainty  in  a  parallel  way,  taking  it  to 
arise  when  these  same  opposed  beliefs  and  attitudes  are  present  in  one 
individual  (who  is  in  ethical  disagreement  with  himself,  so  to  speak) 
rather  than  in  several  individuals.  My  conceptions  had  many  im- 
plications with  regard  to  the  methods  by  which  either  disagreement 
or  personal   uncertainty   could    be   resolved;    but    they    had    no 
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connection,  let  me  repeat,  with  my  inadvertent  tendency  to  say 
more  about  the  former  than  about  the  latter. 

(3)  A  number  of  contemporary  writers,  though  basically  in  sym- 
pathy with  my  position,  have  nevertheless  felt  that  there  is  "some- 
thing more"  in  ethics  than  I  have  managed  to  find;  and  being 
suspicious  of  nonnaturalism,  they  have  tried  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  my  type  of  view  and  naturalism.4  I  very  much  doubt, 
however,  that  a  satisfactory  compromise  of  that  sort  is  possible. 
Naturalism  is  usually  introduced  by  a  persuasive  definition  (or  if  you 
will,  by  a  norm-preserving  or  norm-altering  definition) ;  and  when 
such  a  definition  purports  to  belong  to  analytical  philosophy  it  con- 
fuses the  aim  of  meta-ethics  with  that  of  normative  ethics.  Or  alter- 
natively, naturalism  becomes  relativistic  and  encourages  a  confusion 
(see  pp.  90-93)  between  "good"  and  "considered  good."  I  should 
like  to  suggest,  then,  that  the  "something  more"  of  ethics  can  be 
found  not  in  a  compromise  with  my  view  but  rather  in  a  more  de- 
tailed development  of  its  psychological  background,  beginning,  as 
above,  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  personal  uncertainty. 


Since  a  complete  study  of  the  problematical  aspects  of  ethics 
would  be  extremely  complicated,  I  have  been  selecting  from  it  the 
special  topics  that  best  serve  my  analytical  purposes.  It  will  not  do, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  to  select  merely  those  aspects  that  bear  on  dis- 
agreement. But  we  must  also  remember  that  a  joint  emphasis  on 
disagreement  and  uncertainty,  though  less  misleading,  is  still  far  from 
handling  all  the  aspects  of  the  problems.  Let  me  restate  this  a  little 
more  emphatically: 

It  will  be  evident  that  a  discussion  comes  to  an  end  and  is  felt  by 

4.  The  compromise  in  question  is  curiously  evident  in  Bertrand  Russell's  Human 
Society  in  Ethics  and  Politics  (London,  1954),  which  begins  with  a  position  like  my  own, 
and  like  his  own  at  the  time  he  wrote  ch.  9  of  Religion  and  Science  (New  York,  1935), 
but  afterwards  veers  off  into  naturalism  and  stays  there.  I  find  elements  of  the  same 
tendency  in  Stephen  Toulmin's  The  Place  of  Reason  in  Ethics  (Cambridge,  1950), 
in  R.  M.  Hare's  Language  of  Morals  (London,  1952),  and  in  Patrick  Nowell-Smith's 
Ethics  (London,  1954). 
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those  who  take  part  in  it  to  have  "gotten  somewhere"  when  the 
disagreement  or  uncertainty  that  originally  prompted  it  gives  place 
to  agreement  and  certainty.  It  will  be  equally  evident  that  this  "happy 
ending,"  though  it  is  now  described  in  a  way  that  does  not  neglect 
uncertainty,  is  still  only  a  part  of  what  is  sought  in  a  discussion. 
Many  other  things  may  be  sought  as  well. 

Mr.  X,  for  example,  is  advising  his  son  to  go  into  a  certain  pro- 
fession and  is  perfectly  confident  that  his  advice  is  good.  He  suspects 
that  he  could  argue  "effectively"  by  telling  his  son  lies,  or  by  giving 
him  a  one-sided  description  of  the  facts  of  the  case  (weighting  rather 
than  weighing  the  evidence),  or  by  constantly  repeating  to  him, 
with  enthusiasm,  favorable  judgments  of  the  profession,  and  so  on. 
But  Mr.  X  may  in  fact  repudiate  these  methods.  Although  he  is  him- 
self free  from  personal  uncertainty  and  can  accordingly  bring  about 
a  "happy  ending"  of  the  discussion  by  securing  his  son's  agreement, 
he  may  refuse  to  purchase  the  agreement  at  anything  like  so  high  a 
price.  His  aim  of  securing  the  "happy  ending,"  accordingly,  is  to 
that  extent  counteracted  by  other  and  broader  aims. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  sort  of  "price"  may  be  in  question.  Although 
Mr.  X  is  confident  (by  hypothesis)  that  his  advice  is  good  and  sus- 
pects that  lies  and  the  like  would  lead  his  son  to  make  the  right  de- 
cision in  this  case,  he  is  presumably  looking  ahead  to  jurther  cases. 
He  may  feel  that  such  methods,  by  encouraging  a  habitual  blindness, 
would  affect  many  of  his  son's  subsequent  decisions,  and  affect  them 
in  a  way  that  both  parties  would  ultimately  come  to  regret.  Or  he 
may  feel  that  such  methods  would  give  rise,  when  later  detected, 
to  a  strong  resentment.  He  wants  not  merely  a  son  in  the  given 
profession  but  also  a  son  who  continues  to  trust  and  respect  him. 
And  so  on. 

Mr.  X  himself,  of  course,  may  not  bother  to  tell  us  these  things 
and  may  not  bear  them  explicitly  in  mind.  If  asked  why  he  does  not 
use  the  above  methods  he  may  reply  that  he  simply  is  not  made  that 
way.  And  note  that  his  reply,  though  it  may  for  the  most  part  in- 
dicate his  impatience  with  the  question,  may  also  indicate  something 
further :  perhaps  he  finds  truth  telling  and,  in  general,  efforts  to  deal 
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with  others  on  equal  terms  rather  than  efforts  to  "manipulate" 
them,  to  be  valuable  partly  for  their  own  sake.  There  would  be  no- 
thing anomalous  in  this.  Mr.  X  did  not,  to  be  sure,  have  such  a 
sentiment  at  birth ;  but  no  matter  when  he  acquired  it  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  it  now  takes  an  "autonomous"5  place  in  his  per- 
sonality and  serves  to  guide  his  discussions  in  partial  independence  of 
any  anticipated  consequences. 

As  a  further  example  let  us  take  the  case  of  Mr.  Y,  who  frequently 
discusses  politics  at  his  club.  The  other  members  of  the  club  are  all 
confident  Republicans,  but  Mr.  Y  is  given  to  political  doubts  and 
wavers  between  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic  position.  This  dis- 
turbs him  because  he  has  either  to  conceal  his  doubts  or  risk  offending 
his  friends.  But  he  can  easily  take  steps  to  "remedy"  this  situation. 
He  can  take  care  to  read  only  Republican  newspapers  and  attend 
only  Republican  rallys ;  and  if  through  an  inadvertency  he  turns  on 
his  television  set  when  a  Democrat  is  speaking,  he  can  turn  it  off 
before  he  hears  what  the  speaker  is  saying.  By  that  means  he  can  do 
at  least  a  great  deal  toward  transforming  his  uncertainty  into  cer- 
tainty, and  thus  toward  insuring  that  his  discussions  at  the  club  will 
have  "happy  endings." 

Now  I  am  unable  to  maintain  that  the  voting  public  includes  no 
one  who  follows  such  a  practice.  But  all  the  same,  I  shall  not  be 
making  Mr.  Y  superhuman  if  I  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
example,  that  he  is  not  only  reluctant  to  follow  it  but  is  at  pains  to 
avoid  it.  For  although  a  freedom  from  uncertainty,  permitting  a 
full  agreement  with  his  friends,  must  be  numbered  among  his  aims, 
his  other  aims  (as  in  my  previous  example,  mutatis  mutandis)  have 
also  their  force  in  directing  his  procedure.  These  other  aims,  being 
rather  like  those  that  prevent  him  from  avoiding  danger  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  ostrich,  will  need  no  special  analysis.  But  note  (once  again) 
that  they  need  not  be  wholly  concerned,  though  they  will  doubtless 
be  mainly  concerned,  with  anticipated  consequences.    Mr.  Y  may 


5.  See  Ethics  and  Language,  pp.  194-98,  where  the  functional  autonomy  of  motives 
is  discussed  with  references  to  J.  S.  Mill  and  G.  W.  Allport. 
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find  that  a  careful  attention  to  both  sides  of  an  issue  is  valuable  partly 
for  its  own  sake. 

Let  me  point  out  that  both  of  my  examples,  illustrating  as  they  do 
the  complexity  of  aims  (or  of  motive,  wants,  and  attitudes  of  all 
sorts),  are  in  accord  with  a  familiar  principle,  and  one  that  has  often 
been  emphasized  in  the  preceding  essays.  A  man's  aim  in  a  discus- 
sion— i.e.  what  he  wants  to  get  from  the  discussion  or  give  to  it — is 
no  simpler  than  any  other  aim.  It  too  is  an  attitude  and  can  be  streng- 
thened, weakened,  or  redirected  by  other  attitudes,  the  latter  having 
their  effect  through  the  mediation  of  a  growing  body  of  beliefs.  And 
it  can  be  taken  as  an  end  in  view,  as  I  have  described  in  Essay  VI 
(where  my  interpretation  of  Dewey  leads  his  conception  to  become 
mine  by  adoption).6  The  attainment  of  certainty  and  agreement  in 
a  discussion,  in  fact,  is  at  most  an  end  in  view,  and  it  may  cease  to  be 
even  that  when  the  available  means  are  thought  not  to  be  justified 
by  the  end.  So  all  that  I  am  doing  in  this  connection  is  to  apply  to 
discussion  conduct,  so  to  speak,  the  same  principle  that  applies  to 
ordinary  conduct,  the  latter  providing  a  discussion  with  its  subject 
matter.  Or  if  you  will,  I  am  describing  the  way  in  which  a  man 
might  discuss  discussions. 

A  further  development  of  this  topic  could  profitably  deal  with  the 
varying  things  that  people  try  to  get  from  or  give  to  a  discussion ;  for 
individual  differences  in  motivation  are  there  enormous,  ranging 
from  modesty  to  egotism  and  from  concealed  selfishness  to  altruism. 
For  the  moment,  however,  I  wish  only  to  point  out  that  my  selective 
attention  to  uncertainty  and  disagreement  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
a  psychological  naivete :  I  have  not  held  that  a  discussion  of  ethics  is 
guided  solely  by  an  effort  to  eliminate  these  factors,  and  I  have 
repeatedly  implied  that  it  is  not. 

5 

In  concluding  my  remarks  about  the  problematical  aspects  of  ethics 
I  want  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  analysis  of  personal  uncertainty. 

6.  See  pp.  110-113.  For  parallel  remarks,  developed  with  attention  to  the  topic  of 
disagreement,  see  Ethics  and  Language,  ch.  8.  What  I  there  call  a  "focal  aim"  is  akin  to 
a  large  and  important  end  in  view. 
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In  Essay  IV,7  where  I  took  it  to  involve  conflicting  attitudes 
and  to  provoke  reflections  intended  to  resolve  the  conflict,  I  was 
obviously  and  avowedly  borrowing  from  the  views  of  John  Dewey. 
I  was  trying  to  show,  in  effect,  that  his  description  of  ethical  prob- 
lems pointed  not  to  his  account  of  meanings  and  methods,  which 
were  never  clearly  distinguished  from  those  of  science,  but  rather 
to  mine.  Beyond  that  (as  is  evident  less  from  Essay  IV  than  from  the 
other  essays)  I  amended  Dewey  by  generalizing  his  references  to 
conflicting  attitudes,  letting  the  conflict  be  social,  as  in  disagreement, 
as  well  as  personal,  as  in  uncertainty.  But  with  regard  to  the  presence 
of  conflicting  attitudes  in  one  individual  and  its  correlation  with 
ethical  uncertainty,  I  had  no  quarrel  with  Dewey  at  all. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  I  still  have  no  quarrel  with  Dewey  in  this 
respect  and  that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  though  seemingly 
at  variance  with  him  on  points  of  detail,  serve  only  to  make  explicit 
what  he  took  for  granted.  But  however  that  may  be,  I  want  to 
emphasize  some  distinctions  that  may  help  to  make  the  ethical 
aspects  of  personal  uncertainty  more  clearly  understood.  Once 
again,  I  can  best  proceed  by  example. 

Mr.  Z  is  convinced  that  he  ought  to  vote  in  the  next  local  election. 
He  has  until  now,  however,  paid  so  little  attention  to  local  politics 
that  the  rival  candidates  are  little  more  than  names  to  him,  and  he 
doesn't  know  for  whom  to  vote.  He  accordingly  reads  up  on  the 
candidates,  listens  to  their  speeches,  and  in  general  takes  steps  toward 
making  a  decision. 

In  such  a  case  his  inquiry  does  not  begin  with  a  conflict  in  his 
attitudes.  He  has  so  little  knowledge  about  the  candidates  that  he  has 
no  attitudes  to  them  at  all,  nor  is  there  any  conflict  (by  hypothesis) 
that  attends  his  felt  duty  to  vote.  There  is  indeed  personal  uncer- 
tainty, but  it  arises  from  a  desire  (itself  an  attitude)  that  is  directed 
toward  developing  attitudes  to  the  candidates.  The  desire  in  question, 
which  establishes  his  end  in  view,  involves  no  conflict  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  for  the  moment  being  called  into  question,  either  with 

7.  See  also  my  earlier  and  similar  account  in  Ethics  and  Language,  ch.  5,  sect.  3. 
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regard  to  its  cost  of  purchase  or  its  cost  of  maintenance  (see  Essay  VI, 
p.  109).  Now  it  will  not  do  to  classify  Mr.  Z's  inquiry  as  lying  just 
outside  ethics  rather  than  within  it;  for  it  attends  the  question,  "for 
whom  ought  I  vote?"  So  when  I  said  (Essay  IV,  p.  56)  that  personal 
uncertainty  arises  from  a  conflict  and  involves  a  consequent  effort  to 
make  one's  attitudes  "speak  with  one  voice,"  I  was  neglecting  this 
sort  of  example. 

But  the  example  requires  me  only  to  qualify  and  not  to  repudiate 
my  views.  It  continues  to  bear  out  my  contention  that  ethically 
relevant  beliefs  serve  to  guide  attitudes — as  is  here  still  the  case,  since 
Mr.  Z's  attitudes  to  the  candidates  develop  in  response  to  his  growing 
body  of  beliefs  about  them.  And  it  illustrates  something  that  can 
arise,  at  most,  only  in  the  very  first  stages  of  an  ethical  problem, 
immediately  giving  place  to  a  more  complicated  situation.  To 
understand  the  latter  point  we  need  only  go  on  with  the  example. 

As  Mr.  Z  learns  more  about  the  candidates  he  fmds  that  he  cannot 
give  his  unqualified  support  to  any  of  them.  He  cannot  get  the 
political  measures  that  he  is  for  without  accepting  some  that  he  is 
against.  So  a  conflict  in  his  attitudes  immediately  arises,  and  one  of 
the  sort  that  I  have  emphasized  in  Essay  IV.  Mr.  Z  partly  does  and 
partly  does  not  want  to  vote  in  a  certain  way  and  is  prodded  into 
further  inquiries  and  deliberations  on  that  account.  He  may  thus,  via 
beliefs,  connect  his  vote  with  still  other  attitudes,  which  in  turn  may 
lead  him  to  make  his  decision  one  way  or  another.  His  uncertainty, 
prior  to  his  decision,  is  in  good  measure  an  "uncertainty  in  attitude" 
— that  term  usefully  paralleling  my  term  "disagreement  in  attitude." 

Not  all  cases,  however,  are  so  simple  as  this;  so  it  is  important  to 
carry  the  example  a  step  further.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Z,  as  he  con- 
tinues his  inquiries,  fmds  that  one  of  the  candidates  is  working  for  a 
measure  that  will  be  of  interest,  financially,  to  Mr.  Z  himself,  but 
will  be  financially  disadvantageous  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
He  is  inclined  to  vote  for  this  candidate  but  is  again  subject  to  a 
counter  inclination.  And  the  counter  inclination,  though  it  partly 
arises  from  his  concern  for  the  community,  partly  arises  from  some- 
thing else.    Being  accustomed  to  take  pride  in  his  altruism  (let  us 
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assume),  he  is  ashamed  at  the  thought  of  voting  selfishly;  and  his 
desire  to  cast  such  a  vote  is  to  some  extent  blocked  on  that  account. 

It  is  of  particular  interest,  here,  to  consider  the  sense  in  which  a 
man  can  take  pride  in  certain  desires  and  be  ashamed  of  others.  As 
I  see  it,  we  have  a  situation  in  which  certain  attitudes  have  others  as 
their  objects.  That  is  in  principle  nothing  unusual:  we  have  just  seen 
that  Mr.  Z  began  with  a  desire  directed  to  developing  attitudes  to  the 
candidates.  In  that  part  of  the  example,  however,  we  had  a  situation 
that  did  not  as  yet  give  rise  to  conflicts,  whereas  now,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  we  have  a  situation  that  often  does  give  rise  to  conflicts 
— the  conflicts  being  between  attitudes  that  are  on  different  levels. 
But  let  me  explain. 

A  man's  attitudes  are  frequently  directed  to,  and  thus  have  as  their 
object,  this  or  that  aspect  of  his  environment;  they  can  be  correlated 
(though  only  roughly,  to  be  sure)  with  his  efforts  to  change  his  en- 
vironment or  to  keep  it  from  changing.  Within  limits  he  can  thus 
"mold"  his  environment.  But  it  is  not  only  his  environment,  of 
course,  that  is  of  concern  to  him;  for  within  limits  he  can  also 
"mold"  himself:  he  can  eliminate  certain  traits  from  his  personality 
and  make  other  traits  a  permanent  part  of  it.  So  when  he  is  ashamed 
of  some  of  his  desires  and  proud  of  others,  there  is  a  point  in  saying 
that  his  second-level  attitudes  have  first-level  attitudes  as  their 
objects — the  former  being  correlated,  as  before  but  mutatis  mutandis, 
with  his  efforts  to  change  the  latter  (i.e.  the  objects  of  the  former) 
or  to  keep  them  from  changing.  One  part  of  his  personality  attempts 
to  control  another  and  perhaps  resisting  part  of  it ;  and  we  have  a 
special  manifestation  of  the  situation,  decidedly  familiar,  that  led 
Freud  to  say  that  the  ego  involved  the  super-ego  and  the  id,  and 
led  Plato,  two  thousand  years  earlier,  to  use  the  figure  of  a  charioteer 
with  a  white  horse  and  a  black  horse. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purposes  to  comment  on  the  normative 
implications  of  this  aspect  of  psychology,  save  to  say  that  they  must 
not  be  exaggerated.  If  Mr.  Z,  for  instance,  ends  by  favoring  one  of 
the  candidates  with  pride  rather  than  with  shame,  we  are  not  logic- 
ally obliged  to  conclude,  merely  for  that  reason,  that  he  favors  the 
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best  candidate ;  nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in  our  saying  of  a  man 
(however  much  he  may  disagree  with  our  judgment)  that  he  is 
proud  of  his  vices  and  ashamed  of  his  virtues.  But  I  do  wish  to 
point  out  that  attitudes  to  attitudes,  as  above  illustrated,  must  cer- 
tainly be  included  in  a  description  of  personal  conflicts,  and  thus  in 
a  description  of  ethical  uncertainty.  When  Mr.  Z  cannot  easily 
decide  for  whom  to  vote  (in  the  last  version  of  my  example),  his 
selfish  desire  is  blocked  by  an  altruistic  desire  that  is  strengthened  by 
his  pride;  or  what  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing,  it  is  blocked,  in 
part,  by  his  second-level  attitude  of  shame,  which  tends  to  give  his 
first-level  attitude,  selfish  desire,  a  more  vulnerable  place  in  his 
personality. 

I  have  emphasized  "pride"  and  "shame"  in  this  connection  but 
could  also  have  used  a  number  of  alternative  terms.  Thus  one  may 
say  that  Mr.  Z  is  inclined  to  "have  contempt"  for  certain  of  his 
desires,  regarding  their  objects  as  "temptations"  that  he  is  "struggling 
to  resist" ;  or  one  may  say  that  he  considers  them  a  part  of  his  "lower" 
nature  and  not  of  his  "higher"  or  "ideal"  or  "true"  nature,  or  that 
he  "feels  cheap"  when  he  "yields"  to  them.   And  so  on. 

It  will  be  evident  then,  if  I  may  now  recapitulate,  that  personal 
uncertainty  in  ethics  may  take  various  forms.  Sometimes  it  involves 
only  the  absence  of  certain  attitudes  together  with  a  desire  for  know- 
ledge that  will  help  to  develop  them.  But  it  usually  involves  a  con- 
flict of  attitudes,  and  the  conflict  may  be  either  between  attitudes  on 
the  same  level  or  between  attitudes  on  different  levels. 

My  passing  comments  on  second-level  attitudes — which  deserve 
far  more  elaboration  than  is  here  possible — help  to  reinforce  my 
answer  to  those  who  seek  for  "something  more"  in  ethics  than  my 
view  provides.  They  can  best  find  it,  let  me  repeat,  by  supplement- 
ing my  view  with  a  richer  psychological  background.8   A  psycho- 

8.  Professor  David  Falk,  whose  views  on  ethics  belong  to  the  same  family  as  mine 
has  discussed  various  aspects  of  the  psychological  background  of  ethics  in  a  way  that  I 
find  illuminating.  He  has  said  less  about  the  point  I  here  mention  than  about  a  quite 
different  point — one  concerned  with  the  factual  reasons  that  may  support  a  judgment. 
These  reasons,  he  reminds  us,  do  not  necessarily  have  to  introduce  beliefs  that  are  new 
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logical  background  is  needed  for  any  type  of  meta-ethics,  and  in  my 
opinion  is  too  much  neglected  in  contemporary  philosophy.  But  I 
have  paused  to  examine  personal  uncertainty  for  other  reasons  as 
well.  An  understanding  of  it,  particularly  with  regard  to  second- 
level  attitudes,  has  its  obvious  bearings  on  the  methodological  aspects 
of  ethics.  And  the  quite  disparate  forms  that  it  may  take  roughly 
correspond  to  the  varying  degrees  of  complexity  that  are  found  in 
ethical  problems;  for  as  we  all  know,  and  as  the  above  remarks  do 
something  to  explain,  some  of  our  ethical  problems  present  only 
minor  difficulties,  whereas  others  become  overwhelmingly  perplex- 
ing and  can  pervade  the  whole  of  our  emotional  and  intellectual  life. 

It  will  be  evident  that  if  personal  uncertainty  involved  only  first- 
level  attitudes,  F1,  F2,  etc.,  directed  to  the  objects  O1,  O2,  etc.,  then 
the  ethically  relevant  reasons,  helping  to  remove  the  uncertainty, 
would  need  to  explore  only  (!)  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the 
O's ;  for  the  new  F's  that  were  thus  brought  into  play  would  need  no 
special  scrutiny.  But  when  second-level  attitudes  also  enter,  directed 
to  the  F's,  then  the  reasons  must  also  explore  the  F's  and  the  conse- 
quences of  letting  them  continue  as  parts  of  one's  personality.  Nor 
is  there  any  objection,  in  principle,  to  the  recognition  of  third-level 
attitudes,  and  so  on.  The  complexity  of  an  ethical  problem,  then,  is 
not  only  potentially  unlimited,  but  potentially  unlimited  in  more 
than  one  direction. 

For  the  moment  1  need  make  only  one  further  remark  about  per- 
sonal uncertainty — a  remark  that  deals  with  its  relation  to  the 
socially  shared  attitudes  that  make  up  the  mores  of  a  community. 
It  is  well  known  that  anyone's  attitudes  are  strongly  influenced  by 
these  mores,  sometimes  being  a  mirror  image  of  them.  And  it  is 
important  to  see  that  my  account  of  ethics  must  not  and  need  not 
forget  that.  In  discussing  personal  uncertainty,  of  course,  I  have  been 
emphasizing  only  the  attitudes  of  the  man  who  feels  the  uncertainty, 

to  this  or  that  person;  they  often  serve  to  drive  home  a  person's  old  beliefs,  or  to  make 
him  bear  them  fully  in  mind,  or  to  make  him  take  them  to  heart.  Only  then  do  the 
beliefs  become  likely  to  affect  attitudes.  (I  refer  to  papers  that  are  still  in  manuscript 
but  will  soon,  I  hope,  be  published.) 
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taking  his  relationship  to  his  community  for  granted.  But  that  is 
feasible  simply  because  the  effect  of  his  community,  insofar  as  it 
bears  on  his  personal  uncertainty,  always  takes  the  form  of  in- 
fluencing and  reinforcing  some  attitude  of  his.  He  is  likely  to  find 
his  uncertainty  particularly  troublesome,  for  instance,  when  he 
begins  to  question  the  mores  and  feels  a  conflict  between  the  attitude 
that  he  "inherits"  from  his  society  and  some  new  attitude  that  is 
"peculiarly"  his  own  (the  latter  being  one  that,  if  expressed,  may 
have  its  element  of  force  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  mores). 
Or  again,  he  is  likely  to  find  his  uncertainty  particularly  troublesome 
when  the  mores  of  a  part  of  his  society  differ  from  those  of  another 
part  and  force  him  to  choose  between  them.  And  1  am  mentioning, 
it  must  be  remembered,  only  the  problematical  cases.  There  are 
countless  times  when  a  man's  attitudes  are  in  full  accord  with  his 
mores,  his  experience  giving  him  no  occasion  for  questioning  them ; 
in  those  cases  he  makes  ethical  judgments  without  any  sense  of 
uncertainty  at  all.  The  mores  come  into  view,  in  short,  as  soon  as 
we  look  behind  the  individual's  uncertainty  or  certainty  and  consider 
its  origins. 

To  say  that  the  mores  are  usually  right  is  to  state  a  conservative 
position,  and  to  say  that  they  are  usually  wrong  is  to  state  a  radical 
one;  but  neither  position,  it  must  be  understood,  is  implied  by  the 
wholly  descriptive,  nonnormative  meta-theory  that  I  am  trying  to 
develop. 

I  emphasize  an  individual's  attitudes,  in  dealing  with  personal 
uncertainty  in  ethics,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  emphasize 
an  individual's  beliefs  in  dealing  with  personal  uncertainty  in 
science.  When  a  scientist  hesitates  between  alternative  hypotheses, 
his  uncertainty  arises  from  the  state  of  his  beliefs.  That  is  compatible 
with  the  observation  that  he  has  "inherited"  ever  so  many  of  his 
beliefs  from  the  scientific  tradition;  it  in  no  way  attempts  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  to  which  the  scientific  tradition  is  defensible  or 
indefensible.9 

9.  For  some  further  remarks  about  the  mores  and  their  relation  to  an  individual's 
judgment,  see  Ethics  and  Language,  p.  94. 
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I  must  now  leave  the  first  of  my  broad  questions,  which  deals 
with  ethical  problems,  and  turn  to  my  second  one,  which  deals  with 
the  meaning  of  ethical  terms. 

Since  the  problems  are  connected  with  attitudes,  and  in  a  way 
that  distinguishes  them  from  factual  problems,  I  have  taken  the 
ethical  terms,  which  formulate  them,  as  being  likewise  connected 
with  attitudes.  More  specifically,  I  have  emphasized  their  emotive 
meaning — that  being  a  tendency,  arising  from  the  history  of  their 
usage,  to  express  the  attitudes  of  the  speaker  and  to  evoke  those  of  the 
hearer  or  hearers.10  The  terms  accordingly  become  "laudatory"  or 
"derogatory,"  or  terms  "of  praise"  or  "of  disparagement,"  depend- 
ing on  whether  their  emotive  meaning  is  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  discuss  whether  or  not  my  semi-technical 
senses  of  "emotive"  and  "meaning"  foster  a  misleading  way  of 
speaking  (see  Essay  IX)  but  instead  shall  attempt  to  clarify  my  view 
by  emphasizing  such  neighboring  terms  as  "tends  to  express,"  and 
"tends  to  evoke,"  and  by  comparing  or  contrasting  the  typical 
functions  of  factual  sentences  with  those  of  evaluative  sentences.  In 
that  way  I  can  connect  my  view  with  those  of  Russell,  Ayer,  Carnap, 
and  others11  (for  I  have  sought  only  to  qualify  and  supplement,  not 
repudiate,  what  they  have  said)  and  can  also  call  attention  to  the 
simple  and  obvious  but  nevertheless  important  observation  that 
underlies  my  view — one  to  the  effect  that  our  language  has  functions 
over  and  above  its  cognitive  functions. 

io.  See  Essay  IX,  p.  165,  for  a  needed  qualification  of  this  definition  of  "emotive 
meaning."  In  Ethics  and  Language,  pp.  59  ff,  the  term  is  defined  with  reference  to 
feelings  or  attitudes.  I  think  that  that  more  generic  sense  of  the  term  is  for  many 
purposes  convenient;  but  for  ethical  purposes  the  present,  more  specific  sense  is  also 
useful. 

11.  See  List  of  Works  Cited.  For  a  discussion  of  various  early  contributions  to 
the  so-called  noncognitive  theory,  set  Ethics  and  Language,  pp.  265-68.  I  regret  that 
my  discussion  there  neglected  the  ethical  writings  of  A.  Hagerstrom,  now  available 
in  C.  D.  Broad's  translation  from  the  Swedish,  and  R.  13.  Braithwaite's  remarkably 
penetrating  paper,  "Verbal  Ambiguity  and  Philosophical  Analysis,"  Proceedings  of  the 
Aristotelian  Society,  n.s.  28  (1927-28),  135-54. 
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It  will  be  evident  that  factual  sentences,  in  which  cognitive  func- 
tions are  primary,  are  normally  in  declarative  form,  rather  than  in 
interrogative  or  imperative  or  exclamatory  form;  and  they  have  in 
common  a  tendency  to  express  the  speaker's  belief.  Nor  is  that  a 
linguistic  accident.  If  a  person  regularly  (as  distinct  from  occasion- 
ally, as  in  rhetorical  questions)  attempted  to  express  his  beliefs  by 
I  sentences  not  in  the  declarative  form,  those  who  managed  to  con- 
jucture  what  he  was  driving  at  would  immediately  proceed  to 
correct  his  English.  But  only  rarely  does  a  speaker  use  factual  sen- 
tences to  talk  about  his  beliefs  (or  to  refer  to  them,  or  to  designate 
them,  etc.).  If  he  says  "I  used  to  believe  that  Jones  insulted  Smith," 
he  is  indeed  talking  about  one  of  his  beliefs,  though  one  different 
from  any  that  he  thereby  tends  to  express.  If  he  says  "Jones  insulted 
Smith,"  however,  he  is  not  talking  about  his  beliefs  at  all  (though  he 
presumably  is  expressing  one)  but  is  simply  talking  about  Jones  and 
Smith  and  an  insult,  or  more  specifically,  about  Jones'  having  insulted 
Smith. 

There  is  a  distinction,  then,  between  what  a  sentence  tends  to 
express  and  what  it  is  about,  and  the  distinction  helps  us  to  see  what 
"tends  to  express,"  in  one  of  its  important  senses,  commonly  means. 
Similarly,  "If  only  Jones  would  insult  Smith !"  tends  to  express  a 
wish  but  is  not  about  that  wish;  whereas  "I  used  to  wish  that  Jones 
would  insult  Smith"  is  about  a  wish  but  does  not  tend  to  express  it. 
Here  we  have  much  the  same  express-versus-about  distinction,  save 
that  a  wish  rather  than  a  belief  is  in  question.  I  should  add  that  the 
distinction  (or  at  least  neighboring  forms  of  it)  can  be  found  in  a 
number  of  writers.  It  is  preserved  in  W.  E.  Johnson's12  terminology 
by  "assertive  attitude"  and  "assertum,"  in  H.  N.  Sheffer's13  by 
"prescript"  and  "ascript,"  and  in  R.  M.  Hare's14  by  "neustic"  and 
"phrastic." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  evaluative  sentences,  with  attention  to  the 

12.  Logic  (Cambridge,  1921),  I,  ch.  1,  particularly  pp.  3  ff. 

13.  I  hope  I  remember  correctly  the  terminology  used  by  Professor  Sheffer  in  his 
courses  at  Harvard,  1933-34. 

14.  Language  of  Morals,  p.  18. 
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same  distinction.  What  shall  be  said  of  "Jones  ought  not  to  have 
insulted  Smith"  ?  Since  the  sentence  is  in  declarative  form,  we  may- 
be inclined  to  assume  that  it  too  tends  to  express  a  belief;  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  be  sure,  we  are  not  unjustified  in  that  assumption. 
The  sentence  is  commonly  used  to  imply  strongly  that  Jones  did 
insult  Smith  and  can  accordingly  be  taken  as  tending  to  express  a 
belief  to  that  effect.  And  it  may  tend  under  certain  circumstances 
to  express  other  beliefs:  as  has  been  explained  in  Essay  IX,  "ought 
not"  brings  with  it  certain  factual  suggestions,  and  these,  when  "pro- 
moted" by  a  persuasive  definition  to  the  status  of  meanings,  may  make 
the  sentence  tend  to  express,  say,  some  belief  about  the  consequences 
of  the  insult  in  question.  In  such  ways  the  declarative  form  of  the 
sentence  serves  helpfully  rather  than  misleadingly  to  show  that  its 
functions  resemble  those  of  a  factual  sentence. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  an  evaluative  sen- 
tence is  limited  to  these  cognitive  functions,  and  that  (as  naturalism 
would  have  it)  it  is  accordingly  indistinguishable  from  a  certain  kind 
of  factual  sentence.  We  would  not  classify  it  as  "evaluative,"  in  my 
opinion,  unless  it  tended  also  to  express  the  speaker's  attitude.  In 
the  present  example  it  tends  to  express  disapproval  of  Jones'  having 
insulted  Smith.  Of  course  it  is  about  Jones,  Smith,  and  the  insult, 
etc.,  since  in  that  way  it  provides  the  disapproval  with  a  specified 
object.  But  it  is  not  about  the  disapproval  any  more  than  "Jones 
insulted  Smith"  is  about  a  belief.  It  "tends  to  express"  the  attitude, 
rather  than  just  this  or  that  belief,  because  its  component  evaluative 
term,  "ought  not,"  permits  the  declarative  form  of  the  sentence  to 
take  on  an  added  function,  and  a  function  that  is  embodied  in  our 
customary  habits  of  speaking. 

The  word  "express,"  when  used  with  reference  to  attitudes  no  less 
than  to  beliefs,  is  not,  I  think,  being  diverted  to  a  misleading  sense. 
For  suppose  that  a  man  says  "Jones  insulted  Smith"  without  believing 
that  the  alleged  insult  took  place.  That  is  comparable,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  his  saying  "Jones  ought  not  to  have  insulted  Smith" 
without  his  really  disapproving  of  the  alleged  insult.  Given  certain 
attendant  circumstances,  the  first  case  involves  lying  and  the  second 
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involves,  if  not  lying,  then  hypocrisy.  Although  lying  and  hypocrisy 
differ,  they  obviously  belong  to  the  same  family.  There  is  in  both 
cases  a  (potentially)  deceptive  use  of  words,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  words  don't  express  what  they  tend  and  thus  seem  to  express. 
So  the  terms  "express  a  belief"  and  "express  an  attitude"  represent 
parallel  locutions. 

Other  examples  point  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  the  sentence, 
"it  will  rain,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will,"  is  self-defeating  (or 
one  that  formulates  a  "pragmatic  contradiction")  because,  if  it  does 
what  it  tends  to  do,  it  will  first  express  one  of  the  speaker's  beliefs 
and  then  go  on  to  express  a  second  one,  to  the  effect  that  he  does 
not  have  the  first  one.  We  have  a  similar  absurdity  in  "he  is  good  in 
all  respects,  but  in  no  respect  whatsoever  do  I  approve  of  him."  If 
this  does  what  it  tends  to  do,  it  will  first  express  the  speaker's 
attitude  and  then  go  on  to  express  a  belief  (about  the  attitude)  to  the 
effect  that  he  does  not  have  the  attitude. 

In  spite  of  their  absurdity  such  examples  suggest  various  other 
points  that  deserve  attention.  Note  that  it  is  not  self-defeating  to  say, 
"it  will  rain,  but  not  long  ago  I  did  not  believe  so";  nor  is  it  self- 
defeating  to  say,  "he  is  good  in  all  respects,  but  not  long  ago  I 
approved  of  him  in  no  respect."  So  far  from  being  self-defeating, 
such  sentences  merely  indicate  (without  saying  so  in  so  many  words) 
that  the  speaker  has  recently  changed  his  mind.  Their  "innocence" 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  second  verb  in  each  is  in  the  past  tense 
and  accordingly  makes  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  refer  to  a 
belief  or  attitude  that  the  first  part  has  not  expressed.  A  belief  or 
attitude,  insofar  as  it  is  expressed,  is  necessarily  contemporary  with 
the  utterance  of  the  sentence  that  expresses  it;  and  its  existence  is  not 
denied,  of  course,  by  any  reference  to  a  different  belief  or  attitude 
that  existed  previously. 

Somewhat  similarly,  it  is  not  self-defeating  to  say,  "it  will  rain, 
but  my  friend  Robinson  does  not  believe  that  it  will";  nor  is  it  self- 
defeating  to  say,  "he  is  good  in  all  respects,  but  my  friend  Robinson 
approves  of  him  in  no  respect."  The  sentences  would  be  self- 
defeating  only  if  the  last  part  of  each  of  them  denied  the  existence  of 
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a  belief  or  attitude  of  the  speaker,  as  expressed  in  the  first  part ;  but 
here  the  last  part  refers  only  to  Robinson  s  belief  or  attitude.  (Trust- 
worthy utterances  of  such  sentences,  then,  indicate  merely  that  the 
speaker  disagrees  with  Robinson.) 

So  much,  then,  for  the  similarities  that  help  to  justify  my  generic 
use  of  the  term  "express."  I  mention  them  in  order  to  clarify  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  evaluative  sentences  may  be  distinguished 
from  factual  sentences  in  that  they  (in  part,  at  least)  tend  to  express 
attitudes,  rather  than  merely  to  express  beliefs.  In  Essay  V,  Section  5, 
having  perhaps  too  briefly  made  a  similar  distinction,  I  went  on  at 
greater  length  to  discuss  its  importance  and  need  here  only  review 
my  conclusions.  The  broad  nature  of  a  problem  is  evident  from  what 
sentences  tend  to  express,  rather  than  from  what  they  are  about. 
I.e.  the  extent  to  which  they  express  attitudes,  and  not  just  beliefs, 
indicates  the  extent  to  which  any  uncertainty  or  disagreement  that 
attends  them  is  in  attitude  and  not  just  in  belief.  And  this  in  turn 
determines  the  broad  sorts  of  reasons  that  are  needed  in  handling 
the  problem,  which  may  be  either  reasons  for  approving  (or  dis- 
approving) or  else  reasons  for  believing  (or  disbelieving).  If  we 
should  misconceive  the  function  of  our  evaluative  sentences,  then, 
supposing  that  they  expressed  only  beliefs,  we  should  give  a  con- 
fused impression  of  the  reasons  that  can  be  used  to  support  them. 
We  should  hide,  rather  than  reveal,  the  variety  of  factual  knowledge 
that  can  relevantly  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  attitudes,  and  which 
alone  (in  a  familiar  sense,  but  not  the  sense  of  the  logicians)  can 
provide  them  with  a  rational  guide. 

The  word  "express"  emphasizes  the  relation  of  a  sentence  to  a 
speaker,  dealing  with  its  relation  to  a  hearer  only  by  implication.  If 
we  turn  more  explicitly  to  the  latter  relation,  however,  we  shall  see 
that  it  introduces  much  the  same  considerations.  Just  as  factual  sen- 
tences bear  on  the  hearer's  beliefs,  so  evaluative  sentences  bear, 
beyond  that,  on  his  attitudes.  Or  as  I  am  accustomed  to  put  it,  the 
sentences  respectively  tend  to  "evoke"  the  hearer's  beliefs  or 
attitudes. 

But  the  term  "evoke,"  let  me  immediately  acknowledge,  is  not 
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altogether  a  suitable  one.  (I  have  used  it  in  want  of  a  better  one  and 
because  I  have  felt  that  the  introduction  of  a  new  term  would  be 
needlessly  technical.)  The  inadequacy  of  the  term  is  no  less  evident 
with  regard  to  beliefs,  of  course,  than  it  is  with  regard  to  attitudes. 
To  say  that  a  factual  sentence  tends  to  evoke  the  hearer's  beliefs  is  to 
say  little  more  than  that  it  tends  to  produce  or  recall  it ;  and  although 
"tend,"  here,  avoids  the  absurdity  of  implying  that  the  hearer 
always  believes  what  he  is  told,  the  word  "evoke"  still  misses  some- 
thing that  is  essential  to  the  situation.  It  fails  to  emphasize  the  intent 
of  the  speaker  with  regard  to  the  hearer  (for  even  a  liar  intends  his 
factual  remarks  to  be  believed),  and  it  fails  to  emphasize  the  many 
conventions  and  customs  by  which  the  communication  between  a 
hearer  and  a  speaker  is  normally  governed. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Urmson  for  pointing  this  out  to  me  in 
personal  discussions,  and  also  for  suggesting  that  a  more  suitable 
term,  if  one  were  available,  would  belong  to  the  same  family  as 
"invite."  To  say  that  a  factual  sentence  normally  "invites"  the 
hearer's  belief  is  not,  to  be  sure,  just  what  I  want  to  say.  For  certain 
cases  the  term  would  be  too  weak,  much  as  "demands"  (replacing 
it)  would  for  certain  cases  be  too  strong.  But  I  think  Urmson  is 
perfectly  right  about  the  family  connections  of  the  needed  term.  It 
must,  like  "invites,"  be  related  to  a  hearer  in  a  way  that  takes  account 
of  the  speaker's  intent  and  of  the  conventions  and  customs  that  bear 
on  the  situation.  If  it  causes  a  hearer  to  accept  a  belief,  it  does  so  in 
that  special  way. 

An  official  term  is  fortunately  not  indispensible,  however;  and  if 
for  the  moment  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  makeshift  term, 
"invites-so-to-speak,"  then  I  can  make  my  point  thus:  Just  as  a 
factual  sentence  typically  invites-so-to-speak  the  hearer  to  share  the 
speaker's  expressed  belief,  so  an  evaluative  sentence  (though  it  may 
in  part  do  the  same  thing)  typically  invites-so-to-speak  the  hearer  to 
share  the  speaker's  expressed  attitude. 

In  regard  to  its  relations  to  a  speaker  and  to  a  hearer,  of  course,  a 
sentence  lends  itself  to  "so  far  as  I  can  now  see"  remarks  and  thus 
does  not  stand  apart  from  the  uncertainty  or  the  merely  tentative 
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disagreement  (or  agreement)  that  I  have  illustrated  previously. 
Much  depends  on  the  speaker's  tone  of  voice  or  on  his  use  of  such  a 
word  as  "perhaps."  Thus  "perhaps  Jones  insulted  Smith"  tends  to 
express  a  belief  that  is  not  free  from  uncertainty  and  invites-so-to- 
speak  the  hearer  to  share  a  belief  of  that  sort.  And  "perhaps  Jones 
ought  not  to  have  insulted  Smith"  tends  to  express,  in  part  at  least, 
an  attitude  that  is  not  free  from  uncertainty  (the  uncertainty  being  m 
attitude,  of  course,  though  it  can  be  largely  due  to  one  in  belief),  and 
sends  out  its  invitation-so-to-speak  in  a  corresponding  way. 


Having  restated  my  view  I  can  now  call  attention  to  a  needless 
and  unwanted  complexity  that  made  its  way  into  some  of  my  earlier! 
essays,  particularly  Essays  II  and  VII.  According  to  those  essays j 
"X  is  good"  can  be  taken,  in  part,  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  "ij 
approve  of  X"  and  thus  (again  in  part)  to  have  a  certain  "auto-J 
biographical"  function.  The  emotive  function  (concerned  with  ex- 
pressing and  so-to-speak-inviting  attitudes)  was  taken  not  as  replacing 
this  autobiographical  one  but  only  as  supplementing  it.  In  effect, 
then,  "X  is  good"  was  said  (i)  to  express  the  speaker's  approval  of 
X,  and  (2)  to  express,  over  and  above  that,  his  belief  that  he  has  this 
approval — in  each  case,  of  course,  with  corresponding  so-to-speak 
invitations  to  the  hearer.  Now  my  view  becomes  more  plausible 
when,  as  in  the  preceding  section,  (2)  is  deleted,  leaving  the  connec- 
tion between  "X  is  good"  and  the  speaker's  approval  to  be  specified 
by  (1)  alone.  The  need  of  this  deletion  was  pointed  out  to  me  by 
G.  E.  Moore  ;15  and  although  I  once  thought  (and  said  in  Essay  IX, 
p.  168)  that  it  would  merely  free  my  analysis  from  a  pardonable 

15.  In  his  reply  to  Essay  VII  (see  The  Philosophy  of  G.  E.  Moore,  ed.  P.  A.  Schilpp, 
PP-  537_54))  Moore  said  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  to  accept  his  old  position  or  to 
accept  one  like  mine,  and  went  on,  with  the  analytical  acumen  and  detachment  for 
which  he  was  always  so  admirable,  to  suggest  that  mine  needed  to  be  amended.  I  am 
here  accepting  his  proposed  amendment;  and  my  grounds  for  doing  so,  which  I  am 
about  to  give,  may  be  of  a  sort  that  Moore  had  in  mind — though  as  to  that  I  cannot, 
of  course,  be  sure.    In  any  case,  my  indebtedness  to  Moore,  here  and  elsewhere,  is  a 
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redundancy,  I  have  subsequently  come  to  consider  it  more  important 
than  that. 

It  is  important,  in  my  opinion,  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  general 
topic  of  reasons;  and  to  explain  what  I  mean  let  me  return  to  my 
comparison  between  factual  and  evaluative  sentences,  developing 
my  examples  a  little  further. 

Suppose  that  "Jones  insulted  Smith"  is  said  by  Mr.  X,  who, 
though  not  exactly  lying,  is  nevertheless  speaking  deceptively.  He 
neither  believes  nor  disbelieves  what  he  says  (knowing  nothing  at  all 
about  the  insult) ;  but  as  a  man  accustomed  to  take  part  in  gossip, 
he  feels  that  he  is  expected  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  and 
he  says  what  he  says  in  order  to  simulate  an  opinion.  His  simulated 
opinion  is  not  necessarily  a  false  one,  however,  so  he  is  still  free  to 
look  for  reasons  that  will  substantiate  his  remark ;  and  if  by  good  luck 
he  can  find  these  reasons,  they  will  be  apropos  because,  and  just 
because,  they  help  to  show  that  Jones  insulted  Smith.  They  will  not 
have  to  show  that  his  initial  remark  really  expressed  the  belief  that 
it  seemed  to  express.  In  other  words,  his  reasons  for  his  remark  have 
only  to  substantiate  that  remark  and  do  not  have  to  free  him  from  a 
suspicion  of  having  made  it,  initially,  without  any  real  conviction. 

Those  to  whom  Mr.  X  is  speaking  may  of  course  see  through  him : 
they  may  be  able  to  describe  just  what  he  is  doing  and  give  reasons 
to  justify  their  description.  But  that  is  only  to  say  that  their  interests 
extend  to  a  further  topic — one  that  is  no  longer  about  the  ways  of 
Jones  but  is  instead  about  the  ways  of  Mr.  X.  And  their  reasons,  it 
must  be  particularly  noted,  go  beyond  those  mentioned  above ;  for 
they  are  no  longer  reasons  for  or  against  any  assertion  formulated  in 
the  words,  "Jones  insulted  Smith,"  but  are  instead  reasons  for  the 
quite  different  assertion  that  can  be  formulated  in  such  words  as 
"when  Mr.  X  initially  said  that  Jones  insulted  Smith  he  did  not 
particularly  believe  it." 

The  example  readily  illustrates  my  simple  point.  We  must  not 
suppose  that  it  would  be  merely  gratuitous,  as  distinct  from  incorrect, 
to  claim  that 

(a)  "Jones  insulted  Smith" 
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has  in  part  (and  thus  includes)  the  meaning  of 

(b)  "I  [the  speaker]  believe  that  Jones  insulted  Smith." 

For  we  should  then  be  claiming  not  only  that  (a)  tends  to  express  the 
speaker's  belief  but  also  that  it  is  in  part  about  that  belief,  as  (b)  is. 
And  that  would  be  more  than  a  harmless  redundancy16  in  the  analysis 
of  (a).  It  would  imply  that  the  reasons  needed  to  substantiate  (a) 
include  those  that  are  needed  to  substantiate  (b) — an  implication 
that  we  have  just  seen  to  be  incorrect.  Parallel  remarks  could  be 
made,  of  course,  about  any  other  factual  sentence. 

If  we  now  turn  from  factual  sentences  to  evaluative  sentences  we 
shall  find  that  we  need  much  the  same  distinction  and  for  much  the 
same  reasons — though  we  must,  as  usual,  substitute  the  word  "atti- 
tude" for  the  word  "belief." 

For  suppose  that  Mr.  X,  having  discovered  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth  when  he  said  that  Jones  insulted  Smith,  goes  on  to  say  that 
Jones  ought  not  to  have  done  so.  And  suppose  that  he  is  still  so  ignorant 
of  the  details  that  he  really  neither  disapproves  nor  approves  of  the 
insult  but  is  again  merely  saying  the  sort  of  thing  that  he  thinks  is 
expected  of  him.  As  before,  his  as  yet  unsubstantiated  remark  has  a 
chance  of  being  substantiatable ;  and  in  going  on  to  look  for  reasons 
he  need  only  consider  those  that  bear  on  an  evaluation  of  the  insult. 
That  is  to  say,  he  is  called  upon  to  justify  what  he  said,  namely, 
"Jones  ought  not  to  have  insulted  Smith."  And  apart  from  a  change 
in  topic,  he  is  not  called  upon  (fortunately,  for  him)  to  establish  the 
(factual)  statement,  "when  1  said  that  Jones  ought  not  to  have  insulted 
Smith  I  was  not  simulating  my  disapproval." 

We  can  thus  repeat,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  conclusion  drawn  above 

16.  If  we  call  "Jones  insulted  Smith  but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  did"  a  pragmatic 
contradiction,  then  we  may  with  equal  propriety  call  "Jones  insulted  Smith  and  I  believe 
that  he  did"  a  pragmatic  redundancy.  But  a  pragmatic  contradiction  is  not  (as  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  form  "p  and  not-p")  the  genuine  contradiction  of  logic;  and  similarly, 
a  pragmatic  redundancy  is  not  (as  is  a  statement  of  the  form  "p  and  p")  the  genuine 
redundancy  of  logic.  In  a  pragmatic  redundancy  the  second  part-sentence  (as  illus- 
trated above)  adds  something  to  what  the  first  part-sentence  says:  it  talks  about  what 
the  first  part-sentence  tends  to  express. 
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and  thereby  correct  the  assumption  that  was  embodied  in  some  of 
my  early  papers.   It  will  not  do  to  claim  that 

(a)  "Jones  ought  not  to  have  insulted  Smith" 
has  in  part  (and  thus  includes)  the  meaning  of 

(b)  "I  [the  speaker]  disapprove  of  Jones'  having  insulted  Smith." 
For  we  should  then  be  claiming  not  only  that  (a)  tends  to  express  the 
speaker's  attitude  but  also  that  it  is  in  part  about  (i.e.  is  in  part  express- 
ing a  belief  about)  that  attitude,  as  (b)  is.  And  that  would  be  more 
than  a  harmless  redundancy  in  the  analysis  of  (a).  It  would  imply 
that  the  reasons  needed  to  support  (a)  include  those  needed  to  support 
(b),  as  is  not  the  case. 

This  conclusion,  requiring  the  deletion  of  what  I  have  above 
called  the  "autobiographical"  element  in  my  analysis  of  ethical 
judgments,  does  much  to  simplify  the  analysis.  I  discussed  the  possi- 
bility of  just  such  a  simplification  (though  without  seeing  that  it  was 
mandatory)  in  my  Ethics  and  Language,17  and  then  went  on  to  say: 
"If  we  are  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  flexibilities  of  language, 
[an  emphasis  on]  this  simplicity  is  not  desirable.  We  must  deal  with 
all  the  important  possibilities;  and  the  purely  emotive  senses  of  the 
ethical  terms  [i.e.  those  not  introducing  the  autobiographical  ele- 
ment], though  among  these  possibilities,  are  not  complicated 
enough  to  require  any  attention  beyond  that  which  our  general 
study  of  emotive  meaning  has  provided."  But  I  am  now  convinced 
that  I  exaggerated,  to  say  the  least,  when  I  said  that  the  simpler 
senses  needed  no  further  attention;  and  the  various  complexities 
that  attended  the  autobiographical  element,18  which  I  worked  out  in 
full  detail,  now  impress  me,  so  far  as  ethics  is  concerned,  as  being 
aside  from  the  point.  Having  incorrectly  admitted  them,  I  had  to 
take  care  to  bow  them  out  again.  (Happily,  however,  I  excluded 
the  autobiographical  element  from  my  "second  pattern  of  analysis," 
and  from  the  essay  in  the  present  volume  that  parallels  my  second 
pattern,  namely  Essay  III.) 

17.  P.  95,  bottom,  p.  96,  top,  and  note  13,  p.  96. 

18.  Incidentally,  what  I  took  to  be  the  autobiographical  element  does  not  always 
attend  the  words  "I  approve"  or  "I  disapprove."    See  Essay  V,  p.  80,  note  13. 
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When  my  analysis  takes  a  nonautobiographical  form  it  requires 
me,  of  course,  to  alter  the  "models"  that  I  have  used  (particularly  in 
Ethics  and  Language)  in  comparing  evaluative  sentences  with  those 
that  are  partly  in  the  imperative  mode.  (That  is  true  quite  apart 
from  the  rich  meanings  of  evaluative  sentences  that  are  taken  up  in 
Essay  III.)  My  (first  pattern)  model  for  "X  is  good,"  namely,  "I 
approve  of  X;  do  so  as  well,"  is  more  instructive  when  changed  to 
"Let  us  approve  of  X."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  impera- 
tives, in  this  connection,  are  useful  only  for  the  purpose  of  analogy, 
and  indeed,  only  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  through  the  supposition 
that  ethical  sentences  can  express  nothing  but  beliefs.  If  expected 
to  do  more  than  that,  imperative  models  will  be  misleading. 

Note,  for  instance,  that  "X  is  good"  is  no  closer  to  "let  us  approve 
of  X"  than  "X  is  yellow"  is  to  "let  us  believe  that  X  is  yellow." 
The  latter  model,  unlike  the  former,  is  altogether  useless,  since  it 
cuts  through  no  supposition  that  needs  to  be  cut  through.  But  in 
other  respects  the  two  models  are  alike. 

It  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to  "translate"  an  evaluative  sen- 
tence into  either  an  imperative  or  a  factual  sentence — or  even  into  a 
gerundive  sentence.  One  can  clarify  it  only  by  describing  or  "charac- 
terizing" its  typical  functions.  I  myself  think  that  the  term  "emotive 
meaning,"  so  long  as  it  is  kept  in  a  technical  sense,  can  be  helpful 
rather  than  misleading  in  such  an  undertaking;  but  that,  as  I  have 
said,  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  here.  Meanwhile  such  terms  as  "tends 
to  express  attitudes"  and  "tends  to  invite-so-to-speak  attitudes"  are 
available;  and  they  serve  well  enough,  I  think,  to  dispel  the  pre- 
occupation with  beliefs  that  underlie  both  naturalism  and  (in  its 
standard  forms)  nonnaturalism. 


Having  mentioned  the  imperative  models  I  want  to  point  out  a 
respect  in  which  they  have  been  decidedly  misleading.  They  have 
caused  people  to  claim  that  ethical  judgments,  when  analyzed  asi 
having  functions  that  differ  from  cognitive  functions,  are  thereby 
marked  as  being  "neither  true  nor  false."  And  that  claim,  though  no 
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less  characteristic  of  those  who  have  defended  the  analysis  in  question 
than  of  those  who  have  criticized  it,  does  nothing  to  clarify  the  issue 
and  does  much  to  confuse  it. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  of  course,  that  "true"  and  "false"  are  not 
used  in  connection  with  imperatives.  There  is  a  certain  intelligibility 
(though  also  an  oddness)  in  saying  "let  us  approve  of  him";  but 
there  is  none  in  saying  "it  is  true  that  let  us  approve  of  him"  or  "it  is 
false  that  let  us  approve  of  him."  And  when  Mr.  X  says,  "John, 
close  the  door,"  John  may  reply  by  saying  "yes"  or  "no,"  but  not  by 
saying  "that  is  true"  or  "that  is  false."  Such  an  observation  cannot, 
however,  be  transferred  without  more  ado  to  contexts  in  which 
ethical  sentences  are  used.  There  is  at  most  an  imperfect  analogy 
between  imperatives  and  ethical  sentences;  and  if  we  want  to  under- 
stand how  "true"  and  "false"  are  related  to  the  latter,  we  cannot  go 
by  this  analogy  alone.  We  must  take  into  account  how  "true"  and 
"false"  actually  behave  in  our  ethical  discourse. 

Now  an  attention  to  our  ethical  discourse — and  indeed,  to  any  sort 
of  evaluative  discourse,  no  matter  whether  it  is  concerned  with 
morality  or  beauty  or  (even)  the  "good  manners"  of  etiquette — 
shows  that  it  allows  us  to  introduce  "true"  and  "false"  with  full 
linguistic  propriety  and  without  any  trace,  in  practice,  of  making 
our  judgments  obscure.  Thus  when  Mr.  A  says,  "on  the  whole,  he 
is  a  good  man,"  Mr.  B  can  readily  answer,  "that  is  true" ;  nor  will  A 
be  likely  to  accuse  B  of  speaking  oddly  or  unintelligibly.  We  should 
have  a  parallel  situation  if  B  were  to  reply,  alternatively,  "although 
it  is  true  that  he  is  a  good  man  on  the  whole,  it  is  also  true  that  he  has 
some  all  too  human  frailties."  And  if  Mr.  C,  now  joining  the 
conversation,  should  say,  "if  you  listen  only  to  the  favorable  judg- 
ments that  his  political  allies  make  of  his  character,  you  may  indeed 
suppose  that  he  is  a  good  man;  but  in  my  opinion  their  judgments 
are  for  the  most  part  false,"  he  too  cannot  be  accused  of  speaking 
oddly  or  unintelligibly.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  say  that  ethical  judgments 
can  be  neither  true  nor  false.  Such  a  view  would  represent  not  an 
effort  to  preserve  our  normal  habits  of  speech  but  rather  an  effort  to 
reform  them.   And  although  it  must  be  granted  that  our  habits  of 
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speech,  on  occasion,  are  in  need  of  reform,  this  particular  reform 
shows  every  sign  of  being  so  inconvenient  that  its  advantages  (if  any) 
would  fail  to  justify  it. 

So  let  us  agree,  in  deference  to  our  language,  to  say  that  ethical 
judgments  are  either  true  or  false;  and  let  us  go  on  to  the  further 
question:  "Since  they  are  either  true  or  false  must  we  assign  them  a 
function  that  is  exclusively,  or  at  least  primarily,  cognitive  ?"  This 
is  in  effect  to  ask  whether  our  customary  use  of  "true"  and  "false" 
runs  counter  to  the  analysis  that  is  here  being  defended.  The  answer, 
as  I  see  it,  is  very  simple.  It  is  definitely  a  "no,"  and  for  the  following 
reason : 

The  words  "true"  and  "false"  become  appropriate  or  inappro- 
priate to  their  context,  with  regard  to  the  point  now  in  question, 
on  account  of  a  linguistic  rule  that  is  purely  syntactical.  In  expressions 
of  the  form,  "it  is  true  that  p,"  for  instance,  the  rule  stipulates  no- 
thing about  the  function  of  the  sentence  that  replaces  "p,"  but  has 
entirely  to  do  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  that  sentence.  It 
requires  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  that  the  sentence  be  in  the  de- 
clarative mood.  So  when  a  sentence  is  evaluative  and  when,  accord- 
ingly, it  introduces  such  terms  as  "good,"  "wrong,"  etc.,  without 
ceasing  to  be  in  the  declarative  mood,  the  possibility  of  putting  "it  is 
true  that"  in  front  of  it  shows  nothing  whatsoever  about  its  cogni- 
tive or  noncognitive  function — i.e.  nothing  whatsoever  about 
whether  it  expresses  a  belief  or  an  attitude  or  both  or  neither.  The 
same  can  be  said,  let  me  add,  about  the  reply,  "that  is  true."  It  is 
linguistically  permissible  if  and  only  if  the  antecedent  of  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  "that"  is  a  remark  in  the  declarative  mood. 

We  can  readily  see  this  in  a  case  that  does  not  involve  ethical 
judgments.  Suppose  that  a  certain  historian  has  often  made  un- 
documented statements.  Having  pointed  this  out  for  past  cases  we 
might  go  on  to  say,  "can  we  suppose,  then,  that  he  can  document 
his  present  statement?"  Here  our  question,  being  rhetorical,  has  a 
function  resembling  that  of  the  declarative  sentence,  "we  cannot 
suppose,  then,  that  he  can  document  his  present  statement."  But  in 
spite  of  its  function  it  is  formulated  as  a  question.  And  so  long  as  that 
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is  the  case,  one  cannot  reply  by  saying  "that  is  true."  Only  a 
declarative  reformulation  of  our  rhetorical  question  can  prompt  such 
a  reply. 

Or  consider  a  case  in  which  a  declarative  sentence  does  the  work 
of  an  epithet,  as  in  "he's  a  stinker."  Here  we  are  linguistically  free 
to  reply,  "how  true,"  or  "that  is  simply  not  true,"  etc.— and  just 
because  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  initial  remark.  Our 
reply,  moreover,  will  in  no  way  suggest  that  we  have  missed  the 
epithetical  function  of  the  remark. 

Now  (to  return  to  my  central  topic)  it  is  precisely  this  rule  that 
makes  us  feel  so  comfortable,  in  our  ordinary  discourse,  about  calling 
value  judgments  true  or  false.  And  it  is  a  rule  that  cannot,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  run  counter  to  the  analysis  that  I  am  defending ; 
for  my  analysis  deals  only  with  the  function  of  value  judgments  (or 
rather,  with  the  tendencies  of  words  that  fit  them  for  a  certain  func- 
tion), whereas  the  rule  deals  only  with  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  judgments.  Thus  when  the  analysis  points  out  a  (slight)  func- 
tional resemblance  between  value  judgments  and  imperatives,  the 
rule  simply  reminds  us  that  the  judgments,  being  formulated  in  the 
declarative  mood,  can  be  called  true  or  false  even  so. 

An  attention  to  the  rule  is  useful,  however,  in  helping  us  to  see 
that  imperative  models  for  value  judgments  are  likely  to  be  mislead- 
ing. The  rule  does  prevent  us  from  calling  imperatives  true  or  false. 
And  if  we  exaggerate  the  accuracy  of  the  models,  taking  them  not 
only  to  hint  at  the  function  but  also  to  preserve  the  grammar  of 
value  judgments  (the  latter  being  an  absurdity,  of  course)  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  I  am  here  repudiating— 
|  namely,  the  conclusion  that  the  judgments,  like  their  models,  are 
j  neither  true  nor  false. 

We  have  still  to  ask,  to  be  sure,  in  what  sense  a  value  judgment  is 
true  or  false.  But  perhaps  a  few  examples  will  help  to  clear  up  that 
matter  as  well. 

When  Mr.  A  says  "Jones  ought  not  to  have  done  it,"  and  Mr.  B 
replies,  "that  is  true,"  what  is  the  force  of  B's  reply  ?  Rather  obviously 
he  too  has  said,  in  abbreviated  form,  the  equivalent  of  "Jones  ought 
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not  to  have  done  it."  His  "that  is  true"  permits  him  as  it  were  to 
repeat  A's  remark,  thus  expressing  an  attitude  (apart  from  hypocrisy) 
that  is  in  agreement  with  A's.  The  extent  of  their  agreement  in 
belief  will  usually  not  be  evident  until  they  go  on  to  give  reasons  for  [ 
their  judgments.  Note,  by  the  way,  that  if  B  had  answered,  "no, 
that  is  false,"  he  would  in  effect  have  said,  "Jones  ought  to  have  done 
it,  or  at  least,  it  was  all  right  for  him  to  have  done  it." 

To  continue:   when  Mr.  A  says  "Jones  ought  not  to  have  done 
it,"  and  adds  "yes,  it  is  true  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it,"  just 
what  does  this  linguistically  permissible  but  rather  unusual  addition 
amount  to  ?   So  far  as  I  can  see  it  amounts  to  very  little.  Mr.  A  is  in  j 
effect  repeating  himself,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  at  greater  emphasis.  J 
(But  his  attempt  at  greater  emphasis  may  not  help  him,  of  course,  I 
since  his  protestation  of  truth  may  suggest  that  his  judgment  is  atten- 1 
ded  not  by  an  earnest  conviction  but  rather  by  an  uncertainty  that] 
he  is  combating  within  himself.) 

We  have  a  little  more  complexity  in  the  example  that  follows. 
Mr.  B  takes  Mr.  A  as  his  ultimate  authority  on  politics.  He  acknowl 
edges  that  he  has  not  read  Mr.  A's  article  about  the  present  adminis- 
tration, but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  in  advance:  "Whatever  A 
says  in  his  article  about  what  the  administration  ought  or  ought  not 
to  do  is  true."  Now  what  he  is  saying,  in  effect,  could  also  be  said 
in  such  words  as  these:  "Whenever  A  says  in  his  article  that  the 
administration  ought  to  do  so  and  so,  then  the  administration  ought 
to  do  so  and  so ;  and  whenever  he  says  that  it  ought  not  to  do  so  and 
so,  then  it  ought  not  to  do  so  and  so."  It  will  be  noted  that  B's  use 
of  "true"  does  not  enable  him  to  repeat,  in  effect,  A's  judgments; 
for  he  does  not  yet  know  know  what  A  has  said.  It  does,  however, 
commit  him  to  sharing  these  judgments  if  or  when  he  finds  out 
what  they  are,  and  in  the  same  manner,  it  invites-so-to-speak  others 
to  share  them.  So  the  example,  in  spite  of  its  initial  appearance,  is 
very  like  my  first  one. 

I  would  have  to  give  further  examples,  of  course,  if  I  wanted  to 
cover  all  the  typical  cases;  but  perhaps  I  have  now  said  enough  to 
establish  my  point.    In  emphasizing  the  noncognitive  aspects  of 
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ethical  judgments  my  analysis  does  not  cause  the  terms  "true"  and 
"false,"  as  commonly  used  in  connection  with  the  judgments,  to 
become  unintelligible  or  obscure. 

One  may  at  first  suspect,  in  view  of  my  remarks,  that  ethical 
judgments  are  true  or  false  only  in  atypical  senses  of  the  terms — in 
senses  that  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  those  that  are  appropriate 
to  factual  contexts.  But  I  am  myself  inclined  to  doubt  that.  I  am 
inclined  with  Frank  Ramsey  to  think  that  "true"  and  "false,"  even 
in  factual  contexts,  have  a  far  simpler  function  than  philosophers 
have  usually  supposed.  When  Mr.  A,  for  instance,  makes  the  factual 
remark,  "Jones  did  it,"  and  Mr.  B  replies,  "that  is  true,"  what  has 
B  done,  essentially,  other  than  reaffirm  what  A  has  said  ?  (He  ex- 
presses a  belief  that  concurs  with  A's  belief,  just  as  in  the  ethical 
case  he  expresses  an  attitude  that  concurs  with  A's  attitude.)  And 
when  Mr.  A,  having  said  that  Jones  did  it,  goes  on  to  say,  "it  is  true 
that  Jones  did  it,"  what  is  he  doing  other  than  giving  his  initial 
statement  an  added  emphasis  ?  (His  "it  is  true  that"  here  accentuates 
his  expression  of  belief,  just  as  in  the  evaluative  case  it  accentuated 
his  expression  of  attitude.)  But  these  are  matters  that  lead  too  far 
into  epistemology  to  permit  me  to  develop  them  here.  I  must  be 
content  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  all  too  brief  discussion  of  the  topic 
in  Ethics  and  Language,  and  to  the  various  articles  developing  Ramsey- 
like theories  of  truth  that  have  appeared  in  the  past  several  decades.19 

For  the  present  I  need  only  say  that  my  examples  point  to  a  sense, 
whether  typical  or  atypical,  in  which  the  remark,  "ethical  judgments 
are  neither  true  nor  false,"  is  absurd.  Those  who  have  insisted  on 
the  remark  have  spoken  with  an  insensitivity  to  the  ways  of  our 
language.  Nor  can  I,  in  spite  of  my  critical  discussions  of  the  remark 
in  Ethics  and  Language,  pretend  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  such 


,  19.  See  Ethics  and  Language,  pp.  169-71  (where  my  discussion  needlessly  dwells  on 
the  "autobiographical"  element  that  I  introduced  into  ethics)  and  p.  267,  bottom. 
See  also  Frank  Ramsey,  Foundations  of  Mathematics  (New  York,  193 1),  pp.  142  ff. ; 
A.  J.  Ayer,  Language,  Truth  and  Logic  (London,  1936),  pp.  122  ff. ;  Alfred  Tarski, 
"The  Semantic  Conception  of  Truth,"  Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research  4, 
(Mar.  1944),  pp.  341—75;  and  the  symposium  between  P.W.  Strawson  and  J.  L. 
Austin  on  "Truth,"  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  supp.  vol.  24  (1950). 
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an  insensitivity.  But  it  remains  the  case  that  the  general  sort  of 
analysis  that  I  am  defending  remains  intact  when  "true"  and  "false" 
are  restored  to  their  proper  place  in  ethics.  The  answers  to  the 
central  questions — whether  they  are  concerned  with  the  nature  of 
ethical  problems,  terms,  or  reasons — can  all  be  stated  in  a  way  that 
takes  truth  and  falsity  into  account. 

It  should  be  particularly  noted  that  the  remark,  "ethical  judgments 
are  neither  true  nor  false,"  is  so  contrary  to  our  linguistic  habits  that 
it  leaves  us  perplexed  about  its  meaning;  and  to  resolve  our  per- 
plexity we  may  be  inclined  to  interpret  it  as  meaning  that  ethical 
judgments  are  neither  to  be  defended  nor  to  be  attacked.  We  may 
suppose  that  no  attitude,  according  to  the  analysis  in  question,  is 
worth  expressing  or  worth  being  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
factual  situation  in  which  it  might  arise.  Once  this  supposition  is 
formulated,  of  course,  no  one  in  sanity  could  take  it  seriously  or 
even  suppose  that  anyone  else  ever  took  it  seriously.  But  when  the 
supposition  is  only  half-formulated  and  comes  to  mind  in  an  imper- 
fect way,  it  may  trouble  our  common  sense  with  hidden,  artificial 
worries.  So  an  attempt  to  dismiss  "true"  and  "false"  from  ethics, 
though  absurd,  is  something  whose  absurdity  needs  to  be  pointed 
out.  It  may  otherwise  seem  to  give  a  "philosophical"  inevitability 
to  the  genuine  worries  of  everyday  life  and  thus  cause  us,  in  certain 
moods,  to  have  a  "profound"  sense  of  insecurity.  Much  the  same 
can  be  said,  I  suspect,  of  our  alleged  lack  of  a  free  will,  and  our 
alleged  inability  to  know  about  other  people's  minds,  and  various 
other  confusions  that  must  be  combated  in  philosophy — confusions 
that  do  not,  of  course,  spring  wholly  from  our  language,  but  which 
an  attention  to  our  language  may  help  to  dispel. 

9 

An  analytical  study  of  values  can  profitably  begin  with  such 
judgments  as  "he  ought  to  do  it"  and  "his  character  is  good" — 
judgments  that  are  at  once  generic  and  simply  worded.  Many 
additional  questions  arise,  however,  with  regard  to  judgments  that 
are  more  specific  and  judgments  that  involve  special  idioms.  I  can 
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here  do  no  more  than  consider  samples  of  the  latter  sorts  of  judg- 
ment; but  that  much,  at  least,  I  now  want  to  do.  The  samples 
promise  to  be  of  interest  in  themselves,  and  they  are  also  needed 
in  order  to  show  that  the  preceding  essays,  which  have  rarely  dealt 
with  them,  do  not  attempt  (and  could  not  reasonably  have  attempted) 
to  present  a  complete  study  of  our  evaluative  discourse. 

Consider,  then,  "he  is  courageous,"  where  "courageous"  yields 
a  (prima  facie)  favorable  judgment  that  is  rather  specific.  In  rough 
approximation,  we  may  take  it  as  equivalent  to  "he  habitually 
makes  a  stand  against  danger  in  a  manner  that  is  admirable."  I 
speak  of  a  rough  approximation  largely  because  there  should  be 
some  reference  to  the  man's  intent,  and  about  his  awareness  of  the 
danger  and  the  circumstances  attending  it;  but  if  such  matters  are 
allowed  for,  the  approximation  will  serve  its  present  purpose. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  evaluative  force  of  "courageous"  is 
preserved  solely  by  "admirable."  The  first  part  of  the  proposed 
analysis  has  no  evaluative  force  but  simply  gives  a  half-indeterminate 
factual  description  of  the  man  in  question.  (If  we  should  couple  the 
first  part  with  "not  admirable"  we  should  suggest  rashness  rather 
than  courage  and  thus  reverse  the  evaluative  force  of  the  sentence — 
though  of  course  there  would  quite  possibly  be  an  implied  change 
in  the  [factually  describable]  manner  in  which  the  stand  against 
danger  was  made.)  So  by  my  proposed  analysis,  "he  is  courageous" 
is  of  a  hybrid  character:  its  meaning  has  at  once  an  important  factual 
component  and  an  important  evaluative  component.  And  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  factual  component  does  more  than 
the  evaluative  component  to  make  its  meaning  specific  rather  than 
generic. 

My  example  is  not  unrelated  to  the  considerations  of  Essay  III, 
where  I  have  explained  that  a  persuasive  definition  may  cause  vir- 
tually any  value  judgment  to  contain  a  factual  component.  But  it 
emphasizes  a  point  that  Essay  III  did  not  make  sufficiently  explicit. 
In  "he  is  courageous"  the  factual  component,  so  far  as  it  includes 
some  or  another  habitual  stand  against  danger,  plainly  and  simply 
belongs  to  the  sentence,  being  fixed  by  the  conventions  of  our 
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language.  If  we  tried  to  remove  it  by  a  persausive  definition — say- 
ing, for  instance,  "the  truly  courageous  man  invariably  becomes 
paralyzed  in  the  presence  of  danger" — we  should  leave  others  at  a 
loss  to  see  what  we  were  driving  at.  In  general,  a  hybrid  judgment 
(which  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called  a  hybrid  statement,  but 
might  more  happily  be  called  a  hybrid  remark)  has  an  evaluative 
force  that  attends  a  "core"  of  factual  description,  the  latter  being 
not  merely  permitted  by  the  rules  of  language  but  actually  required 
by  them. 

The  core  of  factual  description  does  something  to  complicate  the 
reasons  that  bear  on  such  judgments,  but  only  in  obvious  respects. 
In  considering  whether  a  man  is  courageous,  for  instance,  we  must 
first  determine  whether  he  habitually  makes  any  sort  of  stand  against 
danger  at  all.  That  much  is  a  straightforwardly  empirical  matter. 
If  observation  shows  that  he  does  not  do  this,  then  the  judgment 
becomes  untenable.  But  if  it  shows  that  he  does,  then  the  judgment 
is  only  partly  established;  and  it  continues  to  be  only  partly  estab- 
lished, of  course,  even  if  we  go  on  to  describe — in  factual  terms,  and 
again  with  empirical  evidence — the  exact  ways,  including  the  atten- 
dant circumstances,  in  which  he  makes  his  stand  against  danger. 
For  there  will  still  be  a  question  as  to  whether  these  ways  are 
admirable  ways.  From  there  on  we  are  dealing  with  values ;  and  our 
reasons,  which  previously  have  been  inductively  related  to  the 
judgment,  become  related  to  it  in  another  way.  They  are  no  longer 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  man  has  certain  characteristics,  but 
instead  are  reasons  for  (or  against)  admiring  them.  (Cf.  my  parallel 
distinction,  pp.  82  f.,  between  reasons  for  believing  and  reasons  for 
approving.)  As  in  any  example  that  bears  on  values,  of  course,  we 
may  here  introduce  persuasive  definitions  into  our  discussion.  That 
is  only  to  say  that  some  of  the  reasons  of  the  sort  last  mentioned  can 
temporarily  be  built  into  the  meaning  of  "admirable,"  and  can 
thereby  be  built  into  the  meaning  of  "courageous"  as  well.  Note, 
however,  that  they  can  be  built  in  only  temporarily,  and  for  this 
sort  of  context  only.  They  can  readily  be  "built  out"  again  by  any- 
one who  rejects  the  persuasive  definition.   So  we  must  not  confuse 
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the  factual  component  introduced  by  a  persuasive  definition  with  the 
core  of  factual  meaning  that  is  established  by  fixed  rules  of  language. 

What  I  say  of  "courageous"  can  for  the  most  part  be  repeated, 
mutatis  mutandis,  for  the  various  virtue-terms  of  our  language — a 
family  of  terms  that  includes  "temperate,"  "considerate,"  "charit- 
able," and  so  on.  And  with  appropriate  changes  in  both  factual  and 
evaluative  components  it  can  be  repeated  for  the  opposites  of  these 
terms,  such  as  "cowardly,"  "intemperate,"  and  so  on.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  terms  do  not  always  behave  quite  so 
simply  as  my  example  of  "courageous"  (which  itself  has  been 
analyzed  somewhat  schematically)  may  at  first  suggest.  The  core  of 
their  factual  meaning  may  specify,  for  instance,  only  the  presence  of 
one  or  another  subset  of  a  group  of  qualities,  as  in  Wittgenstein's 
"family  resemblances."20  It  may  involve,  as  well,  meanings  that  are 
almost  fixed  to  the  terms,  or  in  other  words,  meanings  that  can  be 
removed  without  doing  positive  violence  to  our  language  but  cannot 
be  removed  without  occasioning  a  strong  sense  of  linguistic  dis- 
comfort. When  a  definition  deals  with  these  almost  fixed  meanings 
its  function  becomes  evident  only  when  close  attention  is  paid  to  its 
context.  It  may  be  a  persuasive  definition,  but  it  may  also  be  a 
definition  that  simply  records  or  misrecords  common  usage. 

I  have  mentioned  only  one  of  the  ways  in  which  value  judgments 
can  become  specific.  There  is  also  another  way:  they  can  express 
(and  invite-so-to-speak)  not  just  favor  or  disfavor  but  rather  a 
special  sort  of  favor  or  disfavor.  An  example  is  provided  by  the 
term  "admirable,"  which  I  used  just  above.  (I  may  not  have  been 
accurate  in  using  just  that  term  to  analyze  "courageous";  but  my 
general  point  can  be  made  independently  of  that.)  It  will  be  evident 
that  "admirable"  is  at  most  a  near  synonym  of  "desirable,"  and  that 
both  these  terms  are  at  most  near  synonyms  of  "worthy  of  respect." 
They  are  all  three  favorable  terms,  however;  so  they  presumably 
differ  in  that  they  permit  us  to  express  (and  invite-so-to-speak) 
different  and  relatively  specific  "shades"  of  favor. 

20.  Philosophical  Investigations,  p.  67. 
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It  would  be  perhaps  impossible  to  indicate,  save  by  example,  just 
what  different  "shades"  of  favor  are  in  question.  But  the  need  of 
recognizing  the  differences  becomes  evident  when  we  remember 
that  an  attitude  is  of  a  dispositional  nature,  involving  a  variety  of 
responses  that  may  progressively  attend  a  variety  of  stimuli.  Among 
the  responses,  in  particular,  there  are  various  differences  in  feeling 
between  admiration,  desire,  respect,  etc. ;  and  as  I  need  scarcely  add, 
these  differences  have  their  behavioral  correlates. 

The  terms  "morally  good"  and  "morally  wrong,"  which  are 
usually  more  specific  that  "good"  and  "wrong,"  seem  to  me  to 
illustrate  a  combination  of  the  factors  that  I  have  been  mentioning. 
In  Essay  IV  I  suggested  that  they  became  specific  by  their  connection 
with  a  peculiarly  moral  sort  of  approval  or  disapproval  (involving 
such  responses  as  feeling  indignant,  shocked,  etc.).21  I  should  have 
added,  I  suspect,  that  they  also  become  specific  on  account  of  a  core 
of  factual  meaning — not  a  simple  one,  however,  but  rather  one  in- 
volving a  "family  resemblance,"  and  involving  also  what  I  have  just 
called  "almost  fixed"  meaning.  And  besides,  various  ambiguities  of 
"morally"  must  presumably  be  taken  into  account.  I  say  this  for  a 
negative  reason.  Various  efforts  that  I  have  made  to  handle  "morally' ' 
in  a  simpler  manner  impress  me  as  being  inadequate. 

If  complete  profiles  of  such  terms  are  eventually  to  be  obtained, 
with  illustrations  of  just  how  "admirable,"  "desirable,"  "morally 
good,"  etc.,  differ  in  their  use,  they  will  presumably  be  obtained  by 
those  who  continue  in  the  type  of  analysis  now  current  at  Oxford. 
I  for  one  would  be  interested  in  the  various  minutiae  that  the  profiles 
would  reveal,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wonder  whether  they  would  hi 
of  much  importance.  I  doubt,  for  instance,  if  they  would  free  us 
from  any  tempting  confusions  with  regard  to  the  reasons  that  w« 
give  for  our  judgments:  they  would  bear  on  the  precise  content  ol 
this  or  that  reason  but  would  not  be  likely  to  disclose  anything  new 
in  principle.  In  that  case  they  might  turn  out  to  be  less  of  philo- 
sophical than  stylistic  interest. 

21.  Also  cf.  Ethics  and  Language,  pp.  90  ff. 
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There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  full  profiles  of  such  evalua- 
tive terms,  by  revealing  their  core  of  factual  meaning,  would  afford 
us  a  "linguistic  protection"  against  those  who  evaluate  very  strangely. 
The  terms  "courageous"  and  "rash,"  for  instance,  do  not  force  any- 
one to  evaluate  various  stands  against  danger  in  disparate  ways.  A 
man  can  always  say  "all  so-called  courage  is  really  a  kind  of  rash- 
ness," or  "all  so-called  rashness  is  really  a  kind  of  courage,"  or  "any 
stand  against  danger  is  neither  right  nor  wrong,  but  simply  indif- 
ferent." If  he  holds  the  latter  view' (and  I  am  singling  out  strange 
views  deliberately)  he  will  find  that  the  terms  "courageous"  and 
"rash"  tend  to  become  useless  to  him;  but  he  can  then,  if  he  wishes, 
take  an  alternative  tack,  saying  that  courage  is  not  a  virtue  and  rash- 
ness is  not  a  vice.  He  will  have  his  difficulties  in  remaking  our 
language  to  suit  his  evaluations ;  but  there  may  be  nothing  to  prevent 
his  attempt  from  being  a  concerted  one,  and  meanwhile  he  has 
other  locutions  that  readily  permit  him  to  state  his  opinion. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  any  core  of  factual  meaning  that 
may  be  thought  to  attend  the  words  "moral"  or  "morally."  It 
could  not  protect  us  from  the  strange  judgment,  "no  one  should 
respect  moral  obligations,"  or  from  the  judgment,  "so-called  moral 
obligations  ought  always  to  be  greeted  with  contempt."  Linguistic 
analysis  can  hope  to  rid  us  of  certain  confusions,  but  it  cannot  hope 
to  rid  us  of  men  whom  we  consider  socially  irresponsible. 

10 

I  have  still  to  consider  judgments  that  involve  special  idioms.  Of 
the  many  that  I  might  mention  I  shall  deal  only  with  those  that  arise 
in  certain  contexts  containing  "good." 

Since  a  car  is  a  vehicle,  a  red  car  is  a  red  vehicle,  and  since  a  mouse 
is  an  animal,  a  hungry  mouse  is  a  hungry  animal ;  but  we  must  not 
suppose  that  we  have  here  a  rule  that  holds  without  exception.  It 
clearly  will  not  do,  for  instance,  to  say  "since  a  father  is  a  man,  a 
good  father  is  a  good  man."22  So  it  is  of  interest  in  this  latter  case 
to  consider  how  our  words  are  behaving. 

22.  I  take  the  example  from  Paul  Ziff  's  Semantic  Analysis  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  i960),  p.  223. 
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The  expression  that  most  needs  attention  is  "good  father."  For 
note  that  we  fail  to  preserve  the  meaning  of  "X  is  a  good  father'' 
when  we  attempt  to  paraphrase  it  as  "X  is  good  and  X  is  a  father. 
In  the  former  expression  the  adjective  and  the  noun  collaborate,  so 
to  speak,  whereas  in  the  latter  they  work  independently.  We  have 
less  of  this  collaboration  in  "good  man";  for  when  we  paraphrase 
"X  is  a  good  man"  by  "X  is  good  and  X  is  a  man"  there  is  at  least 
no  very  striking  error.  And  we  have  none  of  the  collaboration  in 
"red  car,"  since  "X  is  a  red  car"  can  quite  readily  be  paraphrased  as 
"X  is  red  and  X  is  a  car."  We  must  ask,  then,  of  "good  father," 
what  sort  of  collaboration  between  the  adjective  and  the  noun  is 
typically  involved. 

In  any  full  context— and  let  us  for  the  moment  select  the  context 
"Charles  I  was  a  good  father"— it  will  be  evident  that  the  "good"  of 
"good  father"  still  yields  a  judgment  that  normally  expresses  and 
invites-so-to-speak  a  favorable  attitude.  And  we  can  take  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  answering  our  question  by  considering  the  object 
of  this  attitude.  Its  object  is  not  specified,  of  course,  by  the  term 
"Charles  I"  alone.  If  we  supposed  so,  we  should  take  the  judgment 
as  favorable  to  various  characteristics  of  Charles  I,  most  of  them 
having  nothing  to  do  with  what  he  did  as  a  father:  so  we  should 
overlook  the  limited  scope  of  the  judgment.  The  object  of  the  atti- 
tude, then,  is  in  part  indicated  by  the  term  "father."  And  it  will  be 
noted  that  this  term  has  two  functions:  it  not  only  enables  the  judg- 
ment to  affirm  that  Charles  I  was  a  father  but  also  insures  a  restricted 
reference  to  certain  of  his  characteristics  (namely,  those  bearing  on 
what  he  did  as  a  father)  which  alone  are  being  commended  by  the 
judgment.  The  faulty  paraphrase,  "Charles  I  was  good  and  Charles  I 
was  a  father,"  is  faulty  because  it  preserves  only  the  first  of  the 
functions  of  "father,"  entirely  ignoring  the  second. 

We  shall  accordingly  stay  closer  to  the  meaning  of  "Charles  I  was 
a  good  father"  when  we  paraphrase  it  as  "Charles  I  was  a  father,  and 
what  he  did  as  a  father  (i.e.  what  he  did  in  the  capacity  or  role  of 
a  father)  was  good."  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  fully 
accurate  paraphrase.  The  expression  "what  he  did"  may  be  putting 
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too  little  emphasis  on  purposes  or  intentions,  and  the  words  "capa- 
city" and  "role"23  clearly  deserve  further  examination.  But  it  is  a 
sufficiently  accurate  paraphrase  to  be  instructive.  The  second,  evalua- 
tive part  of  it  is  of  the  form  "X  was  good";  and  that  form  I 
have  handled  previously.  So  "good  father"  is  of  interest  only  for 
illustrating  a  special  locution,  used  in  specifying  what  is  being 
judged. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  special  locution  is  convenient.  In  estima- 
ting a  man's  worth  we  normally  feel  that  he  has  his  good  points  and 
his  bad  points  and  that  these  have  to  be  weighed  against  one  another. 
So  we  proceed  piecemeal,  separately  evaluating  each  of  the  "points." 
Now  "good  father"  simply  helps  to  isolate  some  of  these  points, 
just  as  "good  son"  or  "bad  son"  helps  to  isolate  others  and  "good 
king"  or  "bad  king"  helps  to  isolate  still  others,  etc.  It  will  be  evident 
that  our  language  contains  other  locutions  that  belong,  closely  or 
distantly,  to  the  same  family.  We  are  likely  to  proceed  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion  when  we  evaluate,  say,  a  proposed  law;  and  we  can  do  so  by 
saying,  "it  would  be  good  so  far  as  its  effects  on  the  laborers  are 
concerned  but  would  be  bad  so  far  as  its  effects  on  the  capitalists  are 
concerned."  Similarly,  we  may  say  that  such  and  such  an  armed 
base  is  good  with  respect  to  military  strategy  but  bad  with  respect  to 
diplomatic  relations.  Alternatively,  and  in  at  least  one  familiar 
sense,  we  can  say  that  the  armed  base  is  good  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  but  bad  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view. 

But  let  me  continue  with  the  "good  father"  locution.  If  we  were 
asked  to  enumerate  some  of  the  factual  characteristics  that  make  a 
man  a  good  father,  we  should  presumably  mention  a  care  for  his 
children's  health  and  education,  a  sympathy  with  their  problems, 
and  so  on.  And  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  we  were  mention- 
ing some  of  the  qualities  that  a  good  father  must  have  by  definition. 
But  we  need  not  be  doing  that.  We  may  simply  be  mentioning  some 

25.  "Role"  is  one  of  the  large  family  of  terms  that  must  be  defined  with  some  or 
another  reference  (a  purely  factual  reference)  to  social  customs.  The  importance  of 
such  terms  has  been  emphasized  by  Jack  Rawls  in  his  paper,  "Two  Concepts  of  Rules," 
The  Philosophical  Review,  66  (1955),  25  ff. 
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qualities  for  which  we  are  prepared  to  express  and  invite-so-to- 
speak  approval,  though  with  exclusive  attention,  of  course,  to  quali- 
ties that  are  relevant  to  the  role  of  a  father.  Or  if  we  insist  on  adding 
"by  definition,"  then  our  definition  will  be  persuasive.  It  may  often 
seem  gratuitous  in  its  persuasive  (or  normative)  aspects,  for  it  may 
be  attended  by  no  uncertainty  or  controversy;  but  it  may  serve, 
even  so,  to  prevent  our  converging  evaluations  from  becoming  half- 
hearted. And  the  possibility  of  controversy  becomes  apparent  from 
such  a  question  as  "under  precisely  what  circumstances  does  a  good 
father  withhold  advice  with  the  intent  of  increasing  his  children's 
self-reliance?" 

When  we  turn  to  contexts  that  are  grammatically  similar  to  the 
"good  father"  example,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  generalize  the 
above  analysis  without  providing  qualifications.  Here  in  particular 
"the  silent  adjustments  to  an  understanding  of  colloquial  language 
are  enormously  complicated."24  Consider,  for  example,  the  judg- 
ment, "that  is  a  good  road."25  If  we  treat  this  like  the  preceding 
example  we  shall  take  it  as  a  favorable  judgment  of  certain  aspects  of 
the  road.  One  does  not  question  the  judgment  in  pointing  out  that 
the  road  was  too  expensive  or  that  it  spoiled  an  otherwise  beautiful 
little  town.  That  would  be  irrelevant,  showing  only  that  the  road,  if 
a  good  road,  may  nevertheless  not  be  a  good  thing.  The  judgment, 
in  other  words,  evaluates  the  road  as  a  road  and  not  as  an  economic 
venture  or  as  a  community  project  in  aesthetics.  And  to  that  ex- 
tent it  seems  only  to  reduplicate  our  previous  considerations.  (The 
phrase  "as  a  road"  specifies  the  object  of  favor  in  a  way  that  is  cer- 
tainly vague;  but  it  is  vague  only,  perhaps,  in  the  way  that  "good 
road"  is  vague.  To  insist  on  precision  would  be  comparable,  perhaps, 
to  insisting  that  many  must  be  equated  with  a  definite  number.) 

But  we  must  remember  that  "good  road"  is  reminiscent  not  only 
of  "good  father"  but  also  of  "good  money"  (the  latter  term  belong- 
ing to  a  family  that  includes  "good  electric  light  bulb,"  "good  spark 

24.  L.  Wittgenstein,  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus,  4.002. 

25.  I  take  the  example  from  a  paper  by  J.  O.  Urmson— a  paper  that  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  published. 
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plug,"  and  so  on).  In  most  contexts  "good  money"  behaves  very 
much  like  such  factual  terms  as  "money  that  can  serve  its  usual  pur- 
poses," and  "money  that  has  purchasing  power,"  and  (in  particular) 
"money  that  is  authorized  and  backed  by  a  solvent  government."  It 
is  somewhat  arbitrary,  here,  to  draw  a  line  between  what  our  term 
strictly  means  and  what  it  merely  suggests.  But  the  point  to  be  noted 
is  that  in  a  sentence  like  "this  is  good  money"  any  tendency  to 
express  the  speaker's  favor  and  to  invite-so-to-speak  the  favor  of 
others)  the  favor  being  directed,  of  course,  only  to  certain  aspects  of 
money,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  whether  or  not  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil)  becomes  of  minor  importance.  It  is  residual,  so  to 
speak,  and  can  easily  be  counteracted  by  one's  tone  of  voice.  The 
context-bound,  idiomatic  references  to  purposes  and  purchasing 
power,  etc.,  take  precedence  over  it  and  prevent  the  term  from 
having  a  potential  use,  even,  in  strengthening  or  modifying  attitudes. 
And  in  that  respect  the  term  "good  money"  differs  from  "good 
father." 

We  can  see  this  in  the  following  cases.  When  a  man  says  "a  good 
father  must  always  be  harsh  to  his  children,"  we  object  (if  we  do) 
on  ethical  rather  than  on  linguistic  grounds.  The  speaker  indicates 
favor  where  we  are  inclined  to  indicate  disfavor;  and  if  that  is  due 
to  his  believing  something  that  we  consider  false  (e.g.  to  his  believing 
that  harsh  treatment  gives  the  children  great  strength  of  character), 
that  is  only  to  say  that  we  question  the  truth  of  a  reason  that  he  might 
give  for  his  judgment  as  well  as  the  judgment  itself.  But  when  a  man 
says  (without  joking)  "good  money  must  always  lack  purchasing 
power,"  we  are  likely  to  object,  in  the  first  instance,  on  linguistic 
grounds.  However  much  (in  his  unworldly  way)  he  may  be  against 
the  purchasing  power  of  money,  and  however  much  he  may  want 
to  deny  it  a  prima  facie  claim,  even,  to  anyone's  favor,  we  expect 
him  to  say  that  good  money  must  have  some  or  another  posititive 
connection  with  purchasing  power — and  to  say  it  in  deference  to 
what  is  commonly  called  "good  money."  Seeing  this,  he  may  sub- 
sequently be  content  to  restate  his  view  (in  a  way  that  is  more  or 
less,  if  not  exactly,  faithful  to  what  he  was  first  driving  at)  in  such 
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words  as  these:  "In  no  respect  is  good  money  any  better  than  bad 
money."  But  here  his  attempt  at  reforming  our  attitudes — his 
protestation  against  people's  usual  concern  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  money — is  evident  from  his  quite  standard  use  of  "in  no 
respect .  .  .  better  than."  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  laudatory  or 
derogatory  force  of  the  terms  "good  money"  or  "bad  money";  for 
these  terms  have  at  most,  being  special  idioms,  only  a  residual  force 
of  that  kind,  and  a  force  that  is  here  wholly  counteracted  by  the 
accompanying  context. 

Thus  "good  father"  gives  us  some  little  linguistic  freedom,  though 
always  within  limits  set  up  by  our  conception  of  the  role  of  a  father, 
in  enumerating  the  factual  characteristics  that  make  a  man  a  good 
father :  and  diverging  enumerations  of  this  sort  represent  diverging 
evaluations.  But  "good  money"  allows  us  no  such  linguistic  free- 
dom; and  in  cases  where  diverging  evaluations  might  arise  (as  they 
very  rarely  do)  they  would  virtually  require  us,  in  deference  to  our 
language,  to  introduce  our  evaluations  by  means  of  other  terms, 
using  this  idiomatic  term  in  an  evaluatively  neutral  way. 

And  what  shall  be  said  of  "good  road"  in  this  connection?  The 
example  is  interesting,  in  my  opinion,  because  it  stands  between  the 
other  two.  We  are  very  likely  to  press  it  into  the  "good  money" 
pattern ;  but  the  flexibilities  of  our  language  half  permit  us,  at  least, 
to  press  it  into  the  "good  father"  pattern.  Let  me  develop  the  example 
further : 

A  certain  man  says  that  Middlevale  Pike  is  no  longer  a  good  road. 
This  surprises  us,  because  we  know  and  suppose  him  to  know  that 
it  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  smooth,  hard,  durable  manner,  etc.  But  we 
get  his  point  when  he  goes  on  to  comment  on  the  difficulties  of  the 
many  farmers  who  drive  their  horses  along  it.  We  tend  to  reply,  "I 
see  what  you  mean ;  you  are  not  questioning  that  it  is  a  good  motor- 
highway  but  are  simply  saying  that  it  is  no  longer  a  good  farm 
road."  Thus  we  avoid  the  term  "good  road,"  thinking  that  it  raises 
unnecessary  difficulties.  Shall  we  spell  out  its  meaning  with  reference 
to  smoothness,  hardness,  etc.,  just  as  we  can  spell  out  the  meaning 
of  "good  money"  with  reference  to  purchasing  power,  etc.  ?   If  so 
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we  shall  have  an  "ambiguity,"  and  one  too  troublesome  to  explain. 
So  we  drop  the  term  as  we  do  any  ordinary  factual  term  whose 
meaning  proves  too  unstable  for  its  special  purpose.  The  terms 
"good  motor-highway"  and  "good  farm  road,"  meanwhile,  restore 
communication  without  raising  an  evaluative  issue  that  (we  suspect) 
would  here  be  out  of  place.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  could  urge 
that  Middlevale  Pike  is  a  good  road,  adding  that  the  needs  of  the 
farmers,  who  are  a  minority  group,  cannot  easily  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  roads  are  built.  That  would  treat  "good  road"  like 
"good  father,"  letting  it  be  central  to  a  discussion  of  values.  Linguis- 
tic considerations  do  very  little  to  prevent  this ;  and  if  it  seems  strange 
in  the  present  case,  that  is  largely  because  we  normally  would  not 
want  to  "make  an  issue"  of  the  matter. 

I  give  these  examples  less  to  show  their  importance  than  to  show 
their  unimportance.  They  usefully  remind  us  of  the  flexibilities  of 
our  language  and  of  the  absurdity  of  seeking  "the"  meaning  of  a 
common  term.  But  they  leave  us,  from  there  on,  with  the  central 
ethical  distinctions  on  which  I  have  previously  insisted — those 
between  uncertainty  or  disagreement  in  attitude  and  uncertainty  or 
disagreement  in  belief,  and  between  expressing  attitudes  and  ex- 
pressing beliefs  (etc.),  and  between  reasons  for  favoring  and  reasons 
for  believing.  So  the  examples  simply  help  us  to  recognize  these 
factors  in  cases  where  colloquial  language  tends  to  conceal  them. 

Ethical  naturalism  falls  well  short  of  a  triumph  when  it  points  out 
that  questions  of  the  "good  money"  family  are  amenable  to  empirical 
solutions.  Such  solutions  are  always  theoretically  possible  when  dis- 
agreement in  attitude  is  rooted  in  disagreement  in  belief  or  when 
uncertainty  in  attitude  is  rooted  in  uncertainty  of  belief.  And  terms 
of  the  "good  money"  family  are  useful  only  when  this  "rooting" 
occurs,  and  indeed,  only  when  the  beliefs  in  question  are  so  simple 
that  they  can  be  specified  in  advance.  When  these  conditions  are 
not  fulfilled  then  the  terms  are  dropped  in  favor  of  others.  So  we 
must  look  well  beyond  such  terms  if  we  are  to  envisage  a  methodo- 
logy appropriate  to  the  really  difficult  questions  of  ethics — questions 
that  permit  us  to  hope  for  empirical  answers  but  require  us  to  hope 
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with  empirical  caution,  and  questions  so  pervasive  that  the  very 
sorts  of  information  that  bear  on  them,  so  far  from  being  specifiable 
in  advance,  can  bewilder  our  imagination. 

ii 

In  the  course  of  this  essay  I  have  discussed  (i)  the  manner  in 
which  ethical  disagreement  can  be  "tempered"  by  uncertainty;  (2) 
the  nature  of  ethical  uncertainty;  (3)  the  sense  in  which  ethical 
judgments  express  and  invite-so-to-speak  attitudes,  with  particular 
reference  to  (a)  the  inappropriateness  of  including  an  "autobio- 
graphical" element  in  the  analysis  of  the  judgments,  and  (b)  the 
appropriateness  of  calling  ethical  judgments  true  or  false;  and  (4)  the 
function  of  relatively  specific  judgments,  in  cases  where  they  use 
special  terms  and  in  cases  where  they  use  special  idioms. 

If  I  conclude  my  comments  at  this  point,  that  is  only  because  the 
remaining  topics  are  so  numerous.  They  force  me  to  choose  my 
stopping  point  somewhat  arbitrarily.  My  unfinished  business  in- 
cludes an  analysis  of  the  distinction  between  beliefs  and  attitudes ;  it 
includes  an  inquiry  (only  touched  upon  in  Essay  VI)  into  the  role 
of  generalizations  in  ethics ;  and  it  includes  a  host  of  comparative 
studies  relating  ethics  to  psychology,  legal  theory,  linguistic  theory, 
aesthetics,  and  (in  particular)  epistemology. 

The  magnitude  of  this  unfinished  business  effectively  prevents  me 
from  thinking  that  1  have  "settled"  matters.  Ethics  is  as  difficult  as  it 
is  important ;  and  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  suggest — even  for 
the  limited  part  of  the  subject  that  lies  within  analytical  philosophy 
— that  its  problems  can  be  settled  by  one  book,  one  writer,  or  one 
generation.  But  however  inadequate  or  incomplete  the  essays  in  the 
present  volume  may  be,  I  hope  they  do  something  to  establish  this 
simple  but  curiously  neglected  point: 

Our  ethical  judgments  represent  our  personality  in  all  its  com- 
plexity. However  much  they  may  be  guided  by  a  full  use  of  our 
intelligence,  they  do  not  spring  from  the  intellect  alone. 
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133-35,  160,  167-69,  204-08,  214; 
defined,  21-22,  63-64,  79,  142,  160, 
163-66,  204;  relation  to  descriptive 
meaning,  21  n.,  158-60,  165,  168; 
relation  to  dynamic  usage,  22,  24, 
38-40,  138,  142-46,  168-69;  laudatory, 
24,  33-35,  37,  42-46,  47,  50,  79,  168, 
204,  228-30;  importance  in  analytical 
ethics,  25-28,  30-31,  36,  53-56,  60,  62- 
70,  133-37,  164,  170-72,  214;  import- 
ance for  ethical  agreement,  29-30,  53, 
1 3  3-3  5,  168-70;  relation  to  concep- 
tual meaning,  definition,  32-37, 
39-44,  50-53;  relation  to  cognition, 
55-56,  60,  63,  66-70,  134,  166-69; 
"characterizing"  of,  160-62;  relation 
to  sign  situations,  164-66;  complexity 
of,  213.  See  also  Analysis,  emotive, 
Introspection 

Empirical  method:  use  in  normative 
ethics,    ix,    1,    3,    6-9,    13-15,    27-28, 
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48-54,  68-70,  80  n.,  81,  92,  145,  171-72, 
214,  216-18,  222,  231;  sufficiency  for 
ethical  agreement,  28-30,  53-54, 
69-70,  232 

Ends:  each  desired  wholly  for  its  own 
sake,  61-62,  103-06,  no,  113;  impor- 
tance in  ethics,  94-95,  105,  109-12; 
continuity  of  means  and,  103-14,  116; 
each  desired  partly  for  its  own  sake, 
107-10,  195-96;  "in  view,"  1 10-14, 
197-99.   See  also  Generalizations 

Epithets,  160-62,  216 

Ethics,  subject  matter  of,  9,  59-60, 
186-87.  See  also  Analysis,  emotive, 
Analytical  ethics,  Descriptive  ethics, 
Normative  ethics 

Ethics  and  Language,  ix-x;  discussion  of: 
emotive  meaning,  20-21  n.,  163-64; 
mores,  56  n.,  203  n. ;  disagreement  and 
personal  decision  (uncertainty),  56  n., 
187  n.,  192,  197-98  n. ;  theory  of  value, 
71,  79;  thought,  153,  157  n.,  158;  use 
of  linguistic  rules,  160-61 ;  functional 
autonomy  of  motives,  196  n. ;  auto- 
biographical element,  213,  219  n. ; 
truth,  219 

Facts,  relation  between  values  and,  76. 

See    also    Beliefs,    Empirical    method, 

Reasons,  Sentences,  Terms,  Truth 
Falk,     David,     analysis     of    judgment, 

201-02  n. 
Feelings.       See      Approval,      Attitudes, 

Desires 
Field,  G.  C.,  Moral  Theory,  cited,  13  n. 
Free  will.   See  Determinism 
Freud,  Sigmund,  200 

Generalizations,  ethical:  importance, 
97-98,  101-03;  flexibility  of,  97-103, 
113,  116;  testing  of,  98-99,  101;  in- 
direct use  of,  101-02;  size  of,  114. 
See  also  Attitudes,  Ends 

Good:  naturalistic  analysis  of,  3,  76-77; 
emotive  analysis  of,  8-9,  15—18,  23-31, 
54,  64-67,  78-80,  168-69,  210-14,  226"; 
requirements  for  defining,  10-15,  18, 
26-31,  61-62,  176;  definition  in  tradi- 
tional interest  theory,  n-14,  26-27, 
30;  defined  in  terms  of  approval, 
n-14,   76,   79,   91,   96,    168,   210-14; 


noninterest  sense  of,  12-13,  I5>  30-31; 
moral  use  of,  25 ;  distinction  between 
valuable  (nonmoral)  and,  58-63; 
relativistic  analysis  of,  76-77,  79-80, 
90-93;  as  praise,  79  (see  also  Emotive 
meaning,  laudatory) ;  special  idioms  in 
use  of,  225-32 

Goodman,  Nelson:  Structure  of  Appear- 
ance, cited,  121  n.,  123-24  n. ;  "The 
Problem  of  Counterfactual  Condi- 
tionals," cited,  154  n. 

Greatest  happiness  principle,  viii,  47,  87, 
106-07,  1 13-14 

Hagerstrom,  A.,  204  n. 

Hare,  R.  M.,  Language  of  Morals:  theory 
of  value,  79,  194  n. ;  terminology,  205 

Hart,  H.  L.  A.,  "defeasible"  principles,  98 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  logic,  183 

Hobbes,  Thomas:  Definition  of  "good," 
n-14;  concept  of  personal  decision, 
55.  94.  97;  definition  of  avoidability, 
139 

Hume,  David:  naturalistic  theory,  3; 
definition  of  "good,"  n-14;  concept 
of  personal  decision,  55,  94,  97;  sense 
of  "cause,"  155;  view  of  material  sub- 
scances,  177 

Hurrah,  emotive  meaning  of,  9,  166-67 

Huxley,  Aldous :  Eyeless  in  Gaza,  quoted, 
37;  Brave  New  World,  cited,  61 

Ideas  (Platonic),  15,  30,  45-56 
Idioms,  ethical,  61,  220,  225-32 
Imperatives:    categorical,   viii,    15,    179; 
use  in  ethical  argument,  25-28,  142-45, 
147;   difference  from  evaluative  sen- 
tences,   25,    28,    214-17;    relation    to 
reasons.  28,  145;  relation  of  truth  to, 
214-15,  217 
Influence:   as   aim   of  ethical   statement 
(judgment),     9,     16-18,     26-31,     79, 
x34-35.     142-52,     164-66     (see     also 
Emotive     meaning) ;     by     persuasive 
definition,     34     (see     also     Persuasive 
definition) 
Interest :  defined,  1,12  (see  also  Attitudes) ; 
traditional  theories,    11-15,  relevancy 
of,  descriptive  quality  of,  16,  26-27,  3°. 
restatement   of,    26-27    (see   Analysis, 
emotive) 
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Interjections:  emotive  meaning  of,  9  (see 
Emotive  meaning) ;  linguistic  rules  for, 
160-62,  167-68;  autobiographical  as- 
pect of,  167 

Introspection,  13-14,  65-66,  76,  79-82, 
117  n.,  130-34,  142,  167-69 

Intuitionism,  136,  193;  relativism  in,  78 

James,  William,  92 

Johnson,  W.  E.,  terminology,  205 

Judgments,  ethical:  relation  to  attitudes, 
2  (see  Attitudes,  Emotive  meaning) ;  as 
social  instruments,  9  (see  Influence) ; 
relation  to  beliefs,  23  (see  Beliefs,  Rea- 
sons, justifying);  incompatible,  51-53, 
123-32;  justification  of,  71  (see  Rea- 
sons, justifying);  function  of  "truth" 
in,  117  n.,  214-20;  relation  to  deter- 
minism, avoidability,  138,  141-52; 
purposeless,  144-46,  150-52;  certain, 
187;  generic,  220  (see  Good,  Ought); 
hybrid  (specific),  221-25 ;  strange,  225 ; 
on  aspects,  227;  relation  to  personality, 
232.  See  also  Approval,  Personal  deci- 
sion, Sentences 

Just,  analysis  of  disagreement  in  terms  of, 
48-54 

Justice,  definition  of,  44-47 

Kant,  Immanuel,  viii 
Kennedy,  John   F.,   Profiles   in  Courage, 
cited,  191  n. 

Language:  flexibility  of,  12,  74,  79, 
132-33,  175-76,  204,  213,  231;  pur- 
poses of,  18-19,  66,  182  (see  also  Beliefs, 
Descriptive  meaning,  Emotive  mean- 
ing); pragmatic  aspects  of,  20-21  n., 
158,  207-08,  212  n. ;  rules  of,  relation 
to  meaning,  21  n.,  167-68;  cognitive 
and  emotive  aspects  of,  60;  general 
theory  of,  relation  to  philosophical 
problems,  176-82,  184-85,  reason  for 
studying,  175-76,  219-20;  for  function 
of  "truth,"  216-17,  for  hybrid  judg- 
ments, 221-23  (see  also  Signs);  col- 
loquial, 231  (see  Idioms).  See  also 
Definition,  Dynamic  language,  Sen- 
tences, Signs,  Terms 

Lanz,  Henry,  77 


Lewis,  C.  I.,  theory  of  meaning,  180 
Linguistic  rules.   See  Language 

Meaning:  definition  of,  20-21,  175-78, 
181-82,  184,  generic  sense,  162-64, 
166,  170,  204;  "true,"  34-37,  41,  45, 
52;  cognitive,  178  (see  Cognition); 
fixed,  223-24.  See  also  Conceptual 
meaning,  Definition,  Emotive  mean- 
ing, Language 

Means:  importance  in  ethical  analysis, 
94-95, 1 12-13, 116;  relation  to  method, 
95 ;  continuity  of  ends  and,  103  (see 
Ends);  effect  on  ends,  11 3-14 

Meta-ethics.   See  Analytical  ethics 

Metaphysics,  42-44 

Method:  of  argument  (inquiry)  1,  6 
(see  Disagreement);  dialectical,  46; 
Dewey's  conception  of,  95-97  (see  also 
Dramatic  rehearsal) ;  relation  to  means, 

95 

Methodology.  See  Analysis,  Analytical 
ethics 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  70,  94,  196  n. ;  greatest 
happiness  principle,  viii 

Moore,  G.  E. :  on  definition,  15,  30; 
ethical  views,  78,  210  n. ;  criticism  of 
naturalistic  analysis,  117-36,  183,  210; 
method,  132,  210  n. 

Moral  attitudes.   See  Attitudes 

Moral  law.   See  Generalizations 

Mores :  reason  for,  1 8 ;  relation  to  per- 
sonal decision,  56  n.  (see  Personal 
decision);  effect  on  ethical  terms,  169 

Morris,  Charles,  177 

Motives,  autonomous,  196-97 

Naturalism:  theory  of  normative  ethics, 
3,  8-9,  193,  206,  214,  231 ;  criticism  of, 
117  ff.,  194 

Nonnaturalism,  12,  15,  30-31,  136,  194, 
214 

Normative  ethics:  defined,  vii-viii;  dis- 
agreement in,  1  ff.  (see  Disagreement) ; 
as  science,  3,  8,  58 ;  noncognitive  aspect, 
171-72.  See  also  Analysis,  emotive, 
Naturalism,  Relativism 

Nowell-Smith,  P.  H.,  Ethics,  theory  of 
value,  79,  194  n. 

Oertel,  Harms,  quoted,  36 

Ogden,  C.  K.,  and  I.  A.  Richards,   The 
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Meaning  of  Meaning :  analysis  of  emo- 
tive meaning,  21  n.,  54;  psychological 
"reference,"  177 
Ought,  emotive  meaning  of,  8,  142-43, 
206 

Perry,  R.  B.:  use  of  "interest,"  1-2,  12, 
148;  naturalistic  theory,  3;  relativism 
of,  78  n. 

Personal  decision  (uncertainty) :  general 
analysis  of,  55-60,  95-96,  197-203; 
role  of  discussion  in,  55,  133,  189-92, 
195;  relation  of  attitudes  and  beliefs 
(cognitive  elements)  in,  56-58,  60, 
66-70,  80,  82-84,  95-96,  133-34.  193. 
196-99,  208,  231;  conflicting  attitudes 
in,  56,  95,  133-34,  on  different  levels, 
199-202;  resolution  of  conflicting  atti- 
tudes in,  56,  58,  60,  65,  95-96,  133-34; 
relation  to  mores,  56  n.,  134,  187, 
196-97,  202-03 ;  distinction  between 
"morally  good"  and  "valuable,"  58, 
61-62;  nonemotive  analysis  of,  60-63; 
role  of  emotive  meaning  in  analyzing, 
64-65,  208;  possibility  of  resolving,  69, 
187;  role  of  generalizations  in,  98  (see 
Dramatic  rehearsal) ;  degrees  of, 
187-89,  191  n.,  192,  198-99,  201, 
209-10;  effect  on  disagreement,  189 
(see  Disagreement) ;  effect  on  persua- 
sive definition,  191;  as  end  in  view, 
196-97;  in  attitude,  199;  expression  of, 
218 

Personality :  role  in  disagreement,  28-29 ; 
role  in  judgment,  69,  145 

Persuasive  definition:  defined,  32,  34, 
38-40;  examples  of,  32-37,  41-47; 
relation  to  conceptual  meaning,  32-40, 
42-49,  169,  206,  221-23;  relation  to 
emotive  meaning,  32-45,  47,  169; 
influence,  34,  40,  46,  52,  222-23; 
importance  for  philosophy,  41-44, 
47-48,  164;  importance  in  analysis  of 
disagreement,  48-54;  use  of  empirical 
method  for,  52-53  ;  effect  of  speaker's 
uncertainty  on,  191 ;  use  in  naturalism, 
194;  of  role  aspects,  227-29 

Philosophy:  as  activity,  3,  8,  58,  183; 
definition  of,  41.  See  also  Critical 
philosophy,  Metaphysics 

Plato,  200;  Ideas,  15,  30,  45-46;  Republic, 
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reality  in,  41,  concept  of  justice,  44-46; 

Laws,   cited,   46;  Phaedriis,  cited,  46; 

Theaetetus,  cited,  73-74;  dialectic,  183 
Positivism,    definition    of    metaphysics, 

42-44 
Pottle,  Frederick,  77 
Pride,  199-201 

Principles.   See  Ends,  Generalizations 
Problem    solving,    ways    of  inducing, 

186-90,  193 
Protagoras,  73-74,  77 
Pseudo-issues,  81-82,  86,  137 
Psychology:  relation  to  ethics,  29,  58,  65, 

82,   187,   194,   199-202,  232  (see  also 

Emotive  meaning,  Personal  decision, 

Suggestion);     "fallacy"     of,     92-93; 

behavioristic,     view     of    mind-body 

problem,  175 

Questions,  ethical:  definition  of,  10- 11 
(see  Definition,  Terms) ;  methodologi- 
cal, 15,  30,  231-32;  "half-"  and  "full," 
192-93  (see  also  Disagreement,  effect  of 
personal  uncertainty  on) 

Ramsey,  Frank :  definition  of  philosophy, 
41;  theory  of  truth,  219 

Rawls,  Jack,  "Two  Concepts  of  Rules," 
cited,  227 

Reality,  definition  of,  41 

Reasons:  use  in  emotive  analysis,  8  (see 
also  Approval,  Cognition,  Disagree- 
ment, Empirical  method,  Personal 
decision) ;  justifying,  ix,  66-71,  82-90, 
96,  145,  168-69,  186,  201-02  n.,  208, 
211-14,  222,  229,  as  judgments,  87-90, 
222,  in  hybrid  (specific)  judgments, 
222,  224;  for  beliefs  about  speaker,  211 
(see  Autobiographical  element  in 
emotive  analysis) 

Relativism,  theory  of  value:  definition 
of,  71,  76;  methodology,  76-78,  80-83, 
85-86,  90-93, 135,  194;  difference  from 
"so-called  noncognitive  view,"  80 
(see  Analysis,  emotive);  insistence  on 
empirical  method,  80  n.,  81;  reasons 
for  approval,  82-86 

Relevance:  of  beliefs,  4-5,  50-53,  85, 156, 
208  (see  also  Reasons);  of  definitions, 
11-14,  16 

Responsibility,  ethical.  See  Avoid- 
ability 
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Richards,  I.  A.,  133;  naturalistic  theory, 

3.  See  also  Ogden 
Right  (wrong):  emotive  meaning  of,  8, 

T3i-37;  naturalistic  analysis  of,  117-32; 

meanings  of,  133-34,  confusion  in,  142; 

nonnatural  quality  of,  136 
Role,  evaluation  of,  227-31 
Ross,  W.  D.,  prima  facie  duties,  98 
Russell,  Bertrand,  204;  theory  of  value, 

79;  views  on  naturalism,  194  n. 

Schlick,  Moritz,  54 

Science:  methods  of,  use  in  ethics,  1  (see 
Empirical  method);  ethics  as,  3,  8,  58; 
positivist  view  of,  42-44;  hypotheses 
of,  compared  with  ethical  generaliza- 
tions, 98-100,  102.  See  also  Psychology 

Sentences:  ethical,  function,  19-20,  138, 
206,  208-10  (see  also  Judgments), 
difference  from  imperatives,  25,  28, 
214-17,  factual  quality  of,  206,  emotive 
meaning  of,  206,  208-10  (see  also 
Emotive  meaning);  analytic,  134; 
persuasive,  152  (see  Persuasive  defini- 
tion); factual,  204-05;  comparison  of 
ethical  and  factual,  204-10,  214; 
declarative,  205-07,  216-17.  See  also 
Epithets,  Imperatives,  Interjections, 
Questions 

Shame,  199-201 

Sheffer,  H.  N.,  terminology,  205 

Signs:  relation  to  emotive  meaning,  21 
n.,  164-69;  situations,  meaning  of 
"stands  for"  in,  153-54,  166,  176-77; 
relation  to  thoughts,  154-55,  177. 
under  linguistic  rules,  155-61,  167, 
181-84;  descriptive  meaning  of, 
157-60,  176;  pragmatic  element  of, 
158;  relation  to  attitudes,  160,  164-65; 
definition  of,  175-76 

So-called  noncognitive  theory  of  values. 
See  Analysis,  emotive 

Social  sciences,  study  of  ethics,  vii,  8, 
92-93 

Socrates,  viii,  44-45,  73,  77 

Spinoza:  use  of  "God,"  41-42;  concept 
of  personal  decision,  55 

Stace,  W.  T.,  The  Concept  of  Morals,  76  n. 

Statements.   See  Sentences 

Stevenson,  C.  L.   See  Ethics  and  Language 

Strawson,  P.  W.    See  Austin 
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Sublimation,  100  n. 

Suggestion:    use    in    ethical    statements, 

18-19,  23-26,  28,  40,  138,  142-45,  206; 

of  signs,  158-61,  167-69 
Survival,  as  ethical  aim,  61-62,  68,  108, 

113 
Symbolic  process,  method  of  studying, 

176-82.   See  also  Language,  Signs 
Syntax.   See  Language,  Signs 

Tarski,  Alfred,  "The  Semantic  Concep- 
tion of  Truth,"  cited,  219 

Temperament:  role  in  disagreement, 
28-29;  effect  on  judgment,  69,  145 

Terminology.   See  Definition 

Terms,  ethical:  emotive  meaning  of,  8-9 
(see  Emotive  meaning);  meaning,  10 
ff.  (see  Definition);  function,  16-18, 
1 3  4-35.  !42~45  (see  dso  Dispositional 
property,  Emotive  meaning,  Persua- 
sive definition) ;  generic,  analysis  of, 
23-31,  48-54,  210-14  (see  also  Good, 
Just,  Right,  Ought);  specific,  53  n., 
182-85,  221-25;  Deweyan  analysis  of, 
63;  factual  core  of,  221-25;  family 
resemblances,  223-24;  special  idioms 
in  use  of,  225-32 

Thought:  meaning  of,  154-55,  x77; 
relation  to  signs,  154  (see  Signs).  See 
also  Cognition,  Reasons 

Thrasymachus,  44-45 

Time,  meaning  of,  180-83 

Toulmin,  Stephen,  The  Place  of  Reason  in 
Ethics,  cited,  194  n. 

Truth:  of  ethical  definition,  34-37,  41, 
45,  52;  of  ethical  statements,  214-20; 
factual  function  of,  219 

Uncertainty,     personal.      See     Personal 

decision 
Urmson,  J.    O.:    theory   of  value,    79; 

suggested  terminology,  209 
Utilitarianism,  106,  116 

Value:  disagreement  about,  1  ff.  (see 
Disagreement);  theory  of,  11-14  (see 
Analysis,  emotive,  Approval);  non- 
moral  and  moral,  58-63 ;  single,  objec- 
tion to,  61-62;  intrinsic  and  inherent, 
104  n.  See  also  Attitudes,  Ends, 
Generalizations,  Judgments 
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Van  der  Leeuw,  cited,  41  Words:  ethical,  8  (see  Terms);  meaning 

Virtue-terms.   See  Judgments,  hybrid  of,  21-22  (5ee  Descriptive  Language, 

Emotive  meaning);  relation  to  desig- 

Westermarck,  Edward,  3,  77,  117  n.  nata,  176-77  (see  also  Signs) 
Wittgenstein,     Ludwig,     183;     "family 

resemblances,"   223 ;    Tractattis  Logico-  Ziff,    Paul,    Semantic    Analysis,    quoted, 

Philosophiais,  quoted,  228  225 
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